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PREFACE. 



W HEN I quitted home, on a little excursion in the 
spring of this present year 1 808, a thought struck me, 
which I began to put ipto immediate execution. I 
detenuined to commit to paper any little circumstan- 
ces that might arise, and any conversations in which I 
might be engaged, when the subject was at all impor- 
tant, though there might be nothing particularly new 
or interesting in the discussion itself. 

I fulfilled my intention as occasions arose to furnish 
me with materials, and on my return to the North, in 
the autumn of this same year, it was my amusement 
on my journey to look over and arrange these papers. 

As soon as I arrived at my native place, I lent my 
manuscript to a confidential friend, as the shortest way 
of imparting to him whatever had occurred to me du- 
ring our separation, together with my reflections on 
those occurrences- I took care to keep his expecta- 
tions low, by apprizing him, that in a tour from my 
own house in Westmoreland to the house of a friend in 
Hampshire, he must not look for adventures, but con- 
tent himself with the eveiy day details of common life, ^ 
diversified only by the different habits and tempers of 
the persons with whom I had conversed. 

He brought back my manuscript in a few days, with 
an earnest wish that I would consent to its publication, 
assuring me that he was of opinion it might not be al- 
together useless, not only to young metv eti^'a.^^^ Sxv 
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^e same pursuit with myself, but to the geiiei:al rea? 
der. He obviated all objections arising from my want 
ef leisure, during my present interesting engagements, 
by offering to undertake the whole business himself, 
and to release me from any further trouble, as he was 
just setting out for London, where he proposed pas- 
sing more time than the printing would require. 

. Thus I am driven to the stale apology for publish- 
ing what perhaps it would have been more prudent to 
have withheld — the imfiortunity offrienda ,• an apology 
so commonly unfounded, and so repeatedly alledged; 
from the days of John Faustus to the publication of 
Coelebs. 

But whether my friend, or my vanity, had the larg- 
est share of influence, I am willing to indulge the 
hope that a better motive than either friendship or vani- 
ty was an operating ingredient in my consent. Be 
that as it may — ^I sent him my copy " w:VA all its 
imfierfcctiona on its head.** It was accompanied by a 
letter of which the following extract shall conclude 
these short prefatory remarks : 

" I here send you my manuscript, with permission 
to make what use of it you please. By publishing it 
I fear you Will draw on me the particular censure of 
two classes of cridcs. The novel reader will reject it 
as dull. The religious may throw it aside as frivolous. 
The one will accuse it of excessive strictness ; the 
other of censurable levity. Readers of the former 
description must be satisfied with the following brief 
and general answer— 

<« Had it been my leading object to have indulged in 
details that have amusement only for their end, it 
might not have been difficult to have produced a work 
more acceptable to the tastes accustomed to be grati- 
fied with such compositions. But to entertain that de- 
scripdon of readers makes no pixrt oi tay dc^\^tv. 
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M Tj^ persons with whom I have* associated in mf 
excursion, were^ prmcipall^j thcHigh not exclusively) 
the ^mily of a country gentleman, and a few of his 
friends— -a narrow field, and unproductive of much 
variety ! The generality of these characters move hk 
the qfuiet and regular course of domestic life. I 
found them placed in no difficult ^tuations. It was a 
scene rather favourable to reflection than description. 
Social intercourse, and not striking events, marked 
the daily progress of my visit. I had little of pathe- 
Ac scenes or trying circumstances to work on my 
own feelings, or, by the relation of them, to work on 
the feelings of others. My friend's house resembled 
the reign of some pacific sovereigns. It was the 
pleasantest to live in, but its annals were not the 
most splendid to record. The periods which make 
Ufe happy do not always render history brilliant. 

^'<7reat passions, therefore, and great trials grow«- 
ing out of them, as I did not witness, I have not at- 
tempted to delineate. Love itself appears in these 
pages, not as an ungovernable impulse, but as a sen- 
timent arising out of qualities calculated to inspire 
attachment in persons under the dominion of reason 
and religion, brought together by the ordinary course 
of occurrences, in a private family party. 

<< The familiar conversations of this little society 
comprehend a considerable portion of this slender 
work. The texture of the narrative is so slight, that 
it barely serves for a ground into which to weave the 
sentiments and observations which it was designed to 
introduce. 

<< It may not be unnecessary to anticipate an objec- 
tion to which these conversations may sometimes be 
thought liable. In a few instances, the speeches may 
be chained with a degree of alvffiaess, wA m^.^ 
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length iK>t altogedier consistent ^ith fiuniiiar dia- 
logue. I must apologize for this by obsemng, that 
^hen the subjects were serious, the dialogue would 
not, in every instance, bend to such &cilities, nor 
break into such small parcels, as may easily be effected 
in the discussion af topics /of gayer intercourse. ' >* 
' ^ *< But it is time to meet the objections of the more 
pious reader, if any such should condescend to pemse 
this little performance . I f it be objected, that religio«ifc 
characters have been too industriously brought foi^- 
^ard, and their faults somewhat too severely treated, 
let it bt remembered, that while it is one of the prin- 
cipal objects of the work to animadvert on those very 
faults, it has never been done with the insidious de- 
sign of depreciating the religion, but with the vieWf 
hy exposing the fault, to correct the practice. Grossly 
vicious haracters have seldom come in my way, but 
I had frequent occasion to observe the different shapes 
and shades' of error in various descriptions of society, 
not only in those worldly perscms who do not quite ^ 
leave religion out of their scheme, but on the mis- 
takes and inconsistencies of better characters, and even 
on the errors of some who would be astonished not 
to find themselves reckoned altogether religious. I 
have not so much animadverted on the unavoidable 
iaults and frailties inseparaUe from humanity, 6ven 
in the best characters, and which the best characters 
most sen^bly feel, and most feelingly deplore, as oq 
those errors which are often tolerated, justified, and 
in some instances systematized. 

<^ If I have been altogether deceived in the ambi- 
tious hope that these pages may not be entirely use- 
less ; if I have failed in my endeavours to shew how 
religion may be brought to mix with the concerns of 
oixUnary life, without knpairbg its activity, lessening 
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kfitxheerRilnesS) or diminishing its usefulness ; if I 
have erred in fancying that material defects exist in 
feshionable education ; if I have been wrong in sup* 
posing that females of the higher class may combine 
more domestic knowledge with more intellectual ac- 
quirement, that they may be at the same time more 
knowing and more useful, than has always been 
bought necessary or compatible ;— »in short, if I shall 
be found to have totally disappointed you, my friend, 
in your too sanguine opiniiHi that some little benefit 
might arise from the publication, I shall rest satbfied 
with a low and negative merit. I must be contented 
with the humble hope that no part of these volumes 
will be found injurious to the important interests^ 
which it was rather in my wish, than in my ability to 
advance : tliat where I failed m eHectuig good, little 
evil has b^en done : that if my book has answered no 
valuable purpose, it has, at least, not added to the 
number of those publications, which, by impairing the 
virtue, have diminished the happiness of mankind : 
that if I possessed not talents to promote the cause 
of Christian morals, I possessed an abhorrence of 
those principles wliich lead to their contamination. 

« CCELEB3.*' 
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HAVE been sometimes surprised when in conver- 
sation I have been expressing my admiration of the 
character of Eve in her state of innocence, as drawn 
by our immortal poet, to hear objections started by 
those) from whom of ail critics I should have least 
expected it— -the ladies. I confess that as the Sophia 
of Rousseau had her young imagination captivated by 
the character of Fenelon's Telemachus, so I early be- 
came enamoured of that of Milton's Eve. I never 
formed an idea of conjugal happiness, but my mind 
involuntarily adverted to the graces of that finished 
picture. 

The ladies, in order to justify their censure, assert 
that Milton, a harsh domestic tyrant, must needs be 
a very inadequate judge, and of course a very unfair 
delineator, of female accomplishments. These fair 
cavillers draw their inference from premises, fronj 
which I have always been accustomed to deduce a di- 
rectly contrary conclusion. They insist that it is 
highly derogatory from the dignity of the sex, that 
the poet should affirm, that it is the perfection 'of the 
character of a wife, ^ 
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" To study household good. 
And good works in her husband to promote." 






Now according to my notion of " household good 
which does not include one idea of drudgery or ser- 
vility, but which involves a large and comprehensive 
scheme of excellence, I will venture to affirm, that 
let a woman know what she may, yet if she knows not 
this, she is ignorant of the most indispensable, the 
most appropriate branch of female knowledge. With- 
out it, however she may inspire admiration abroad, 
she will never excite esteem, nor of course durable 
affection, at home, and will bring neither credit nor 
comfort to her ill-starred partner. 

The domestic aiTangements of such a woman as 
filled the capacious mind of the poet, resetjible, if I 
may say it without proftineness, those of Providence, 
whose under-agent she was. Her wisdom is seen ii^ 
its effects. Indeed it is rather felt than seen. It is 
sensibly acknowledged in the peace, the happiness, 
the virtue of the component parts ; in the order, re- 
gularity and beauty of the whole system, of which she 
is the moving spring. The perfection of her cha- 
racter, as the divine poet intimates, does not arise 
from a prominent quality, or a shewy talent, or a bril- 
liant accomplishment ; but it is the beautiful combi- 
nation and result of them all. Her excellences con- 
sist not so much in acts as in habits, in 

Those thousand decencies which daily flow 
From all her words and actions. 

A description more calculated than any I ever met 
with, to convey an idea of the purest c(»iduct result- 
ing from the best principles. It gives an image of 
tliat tt^anquillity, smoothness, and quiet beauty, which 
i& of the very essence of perfection in a wife 5 while 
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the happily chosen verb Jlow takes away any impres- 
sion of dullness, or stagnant torpor, which the 9tiil 
idea might otherwise suggest. 

But the olfence taken by the ladies against this un« 
Courtly bard, is chiefly occasioned by his having pre- 
sumed to intimate that conjugal obedience 

Is woman's highest honour and her praise. 

This is so nice a point, that I, as a bachelor, dare 
tMily just hint, that on this delicate question the poet 
has not gone an inch farther than the apostle. Nay, 
Paul is still more uncivilly explicit than Milton. If, 
however, I could hope to bring over to my side cri- 
tics, who, being of the party, are too apt to prejudge the 
cause, I would point out to them, that the supposed 
harshness of the observation is quite done away by 
the recollection that this scrupled " obedience" is so 
"^r from implying degradation, that it is connected 
^ith the injunction to the woman " to promote good 
works" in her husband ; an injunction surely inferring 
a degree of influence that raises her condition, and re- 
stores her to all the dignity of equality ; it makes her 
not only the associate, but the inspirer of his virtues. 

But to return to the economical part of the charac- 
ter of Eve. And here she exhibits a consummate 
specimen and beaudful model of domestic skill and 
elegance. How exquisitely conceived is her reception 
and entertainment of Raphael ! How modest, and yet 
liow dignified i A am afraid I know some husbands 
who would have had to encounter very ungracious 
looks, not to say words, if they had brought home 
even an angel, unexfiectedly to dinner. Not so ou^ 

general mother. • . 

** Her dispatchful looks," 

Her hospitable thoughts,-— ——intent / 
What choice to chuse for delicacy he^. 
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fJl in^eate not only the << {Mrotnp t/' but the cheerful 
<< obedience." Though her repast consisted only of 
the fruits of paradise^ 

IrVhatever earthy all-bearing mother, yields ; 

Yet of these, with a liberal hospitality, 

She gathers tribute larg^, and on the board 
Heaps with unsparing hand. 

The finest modem lady need not disdain the ar- 
rangement of her table, which was 

So contrired as not to mix 
Tastes not well join'd, inelegant, but bring 
Taste aftertaste, upheld by kindliest change. 

It must, however, I fear, be conceded, by the way, 
that this " taste after taste^* rather holds out an en- 
couragement to second courses. ^ 

When this unmatched trio had finished their re- 
past, which, let it be observed, before they tasted, 
Adam acknowledged that 

These bounties from our ^ourisher are given. 
From whom all perfect good descends^ 

Milton, with great liberality to that sex against which 
^e is accused of so much severity, obligingly per- 
mitted Eve to sit much longer after (Knner, than mo^ 
modern husbands would allow. She had attentively 
listened to all the historical and moral subjects so 
divinely discussed between the first Angel and the 
first Man ; and perhaps there can scarcely be found a 
more beautiful trwt of a delicately attentive wife, than 
she exhibits, by withdrawing at the exact point of 
propriety. She does not retire in consequence of 
any look or gesture, any broad sign of impatience, 
much less any command or intimation of her hus- 
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bKEuad ; but mth the ev«r watch&l eje of vigilant af-* 
£tK:tkii mid deep husxdiity : 

When by his countenance he seemed * 
Enterkig on thoughts abttruae» 

instructed only by her own quick intukkm of what 
was right and delicate^ she withdrew. And here 
again how admirably does the poet sustaii^ her intel- 
lectual dignity, softened by a most tender stroke of 
conjugal affection. 

Yet went she not, as not with such discourse 
Beli^hted, or not capable her ear 
Of what was high—- such pleasure she reserved^ 
Adam relating, she sole auditress— — ■ 

On perusing, however, the tete-a-tete which her 
absence occasioned, methinks I hear some sprightly 
lady, fresh from the Royal Institution, express her 
wonder why Eve should be banished by her husband 
&oxn Raphael* s fine lecture on astronomy, which fol- 
lows : was not she as capable as Adam of understand" 
ing all he said, of 

Cycle and Epicycle, Orb on Orb ? 

If, however, the imaginary fiiir objector wiH fadte 
the trouble to read to the end of the eighth book of 
this immortal work, it will raise in her estimation 
both the poet and the heroine, when she contemplates 
the just propriety of her being absent before Adam 
enters on the account of the formation, beauty, and 
attractions of his wife, and of his own love and admi- 
ration. She will farther observe, in her progress 
through this divine poem, that tlie author is so far 
from making Eve a mere domestic drudge, an un- 
polished housewife, that he pays an invariable atten- 
tion even to .external elegance, in his whole delinea* 

Vol.1. B 
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tioDy a3cribing grace to her steps, and dignity to her 
gesture. He uniformly keeps up the same combina-* 
tion of intellectual worth and polished manners ; 

For softness she, and sweet attractive grace. 

And her husband, so far from a churlish insensi* 
bility to her perfections, politely calls her 

Daughter of God and nian> accompUahed Eve. 

1 will not, however, afHrm that Adam, or evea 
Milton, annexed to the term accomfilished precisely 
the idea with which it is associated in the mind of a 
tf ue modem-bred lady. 

It be objected to the poet's gallantry, that he re- 
marks, 

How beauty is excelled by manly ^acct 
And wisdoRi> which alone is truly fair ; 

let it be remembered that the observation proceeds 
from the lips of Eve herself, and thus adds to her 
other graces, the crowning grace of humility. 

But it is high time that I should proceed from my. 
cridcism to myself. . The connection, and of course 
the transition, will be found more natural than may 
appear, till developed by my slight narrative. 
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AM a young man, not quite fpur and twenty, of 
an ancient and respectable family, and considerable es- 
:tate in one of the northern counties. Soon after I had 
eompleted my studies in the university of Edinburgh) 
my father fell into a lingering illness. I attended 
him with an assiduity which was richly rewarded by 
the lessons of wisdom, and the. example of pi^ty^ 
which I djuly received from him. After languishing 
about a year, .1 lost him, and in him the most affec- 
tionate father, the most enlightened companion, and 
the most christian friend. 

The grief of my mother was so poignant, and so 
lasting, that I could never prevail on myself to leave 
her, even for the sake of attaining those advantagesy 
and enjoying those pleasures, which may be reaped 
by a "vnder range of observation, by a more extended 
survey of the multifarious tastes, habits, pursuits, and 
characters of general society. I felt with Mr. Gray 
that we can never have but one mother, andpos^ned 
from time to time the moment of leaving home. 
. I was her only child, and though it was now her 
sole remaining wish to see me happily married, yet 
I was desirous of first putting myself in a situation 
v^hich might afford me a more extensive field of en- 
quiry, before I ventured to take so irretrievable a step, 
a step which mignt perhaps affect my happiness in 
both worlds. But time did not hang heavy on my 
bands ; if I had little society, I had many books. - My 
jBsither had left me a copious library, and I had learnt 
from him to select whatever was most valuable in thai 
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best species of literature) whiqh tends to form th^ 
principles, the understanding, the taste, and the cha- 
racter. My father had passed the early part of his 
life in the gay and busy world ; and our domestic so* 
ciety in the country had been occasionally enlivened 
by visits from some of his London friends, men of 
sense and learning, and some of them men of piety. 

My mother, when she was in tolerable spirits, was 
now frequently describing the kind of woman whom 
she wished me to marry. " I am so firmly persuaded, 
Charles," would she kindly say, " of the justness of 
your taste, and the rectitude of your principles, that I 
am not much afraid of your being misled by the cap- 
tivating exterior of any woman who is greatly defi- 
cient either in sense or conduct ; but remember, my 
son, that there are many women against whose cha- 
racters there lies nothing very objectionable, who are 
yet little calculated to taste, or to communicate ra- 
tional happiness. Do not indulge romantic ideas of 
super-human excellence. Remember that the fairest 
creature is a fallen creature. Yet let not your standard 
be low. If it be absurd to expect perfection, it is 
not unreasonable to expect condstency. Do not suffer 
yourself to be caught by a shining quality, till you 
know it is not counteracted by the opposite defect. Be 
not taken in by strictness in one point, till you are as- 
sured there is no laxity in others. In character, as in 
architecture, proportion is beauty. The education of 
the present race of females is not very favourable to 
domestic happiness. For my own part I call educa- 
tion, not that which smothers a woman with accom- 
plishments, but that which tends' to consolidate a finn 
and regular system of character ; that which tends to 
form a friend, a companion, and a wife. I call educa- 
tion, not that 'Which is made up of the shreds and 
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patches of useless arts, but that which inculcates prin^ 
ciples, polishes taste^ regulates temper, cultivated 
reason, subdues the passions, directs the feelings, ha- 
bituates to reflection, trains to self-denial, and, more * 
especially, that which refers all actions, feelings, sen- 
dments, tastes, and passions, to the love and fear of 
God." 

I had yet had little opportunity of contrasting the 
charms of my native place with the less wild and ro- 
mantic beauties of the south. I was passionately fond 
of the scenery that surrounded me, which had never 
yet lost that power of pleasing, which it is commonly 
imagined that novelty can alone confer. 

The Priory, a handsome Gothic mansion, stands in. 
the middle of a park, not extensive, but beautifully • 
varied. Behind are lofty mountains, the feet of which 
are covered with wood that descends almost to the 
house. On one side a narrow cultivated valley winds 
among the mountains ; the bright variegated tints of 
its meadows and corn fields, with here and there a 
little white cottage, embosomed in trees, are finely 
<:ontrasted with the awful and impassible fells which 
contain it. 

An inconsiderable but impetuous river rushes 
from the mountains above, through this unadorned 
but enchanting little valley, and passes through the 
Park at the distance of about a hundred yards from 
the house. The ground falls beautifully down to it ; 
and on the other side is a fine wood of birch over-«' 
hsoiging the river, which is here crossed by a small 
rustic bridge : after being enlarged by many streams 
from the neighbouring hills, it runs about half a mile 
to the lake below, which, from the front of the house> 
is seen in full beauty. It is a noble expanse of waten 
The mountains that surround it ace ^om^ ol ^^T!i)w 
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covered with wood, some skirted with caltivatioo> 
some rocky and barren to the water's edge ; while the 
rugged summits of them all present every variety of 
fantastic outline. Towards the head of the lake a 
neat little village ornaments the banks, and wonder-. 
fully harmonizes with the simple beauty of the scene. 
At an opening among the hills, a view is caught of 
the distant country, a wide vale richly wooded, adorned 
every where with towns, villages, and gentlemen's 
houses, and backed by sublime mountains, rivalling 
in height, though not in their broken and Alpine 
forms, those that more immediately surround us. 

While I was thus dividing my time between tlie 
enjoyment of this exquisite scenery, my books, the 
care of my affairs, my filial attentions, and my reU</ 
gious duties, I was suddenly depiived of my inestii 
ble mother. She died the death of the righteous. 

Addison has finely touched on the singular sort 
delicate and refined tenderness of a father for a dauer 
ter ] but I am persuaded that there is no affecdoi 
the human heart more exquisitely pure than | 
which is felt by a grateful son towards a mother i 
fostered his infancy with fondness, watched ove/ 
childhood with anxiety, and his youth with an inf 
compounded of all that is tender, wise, and pioij^ 

My retirement was now become solitude ; th^ 
mer is, I believe, the best state for the mind ^ 
the latter almost the worst. In complete sol^ 
eye wants objects, the heart wants attachma 
imderstanding wants reciprocation. The q| 
loses its tenderness wl>en it has nothing to/ 
firmness when it has none to strengthen itf ^ 
ness when it has nothing to soothe it, iti 
whcpi it meets no contradiction, its humilif 
b sun^ounded by dependants^ and its deli^ 
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oqsv^sation of the uninformed. Where the intc^f* 
course is very unequal, society is somewhat worse 
than solitude. 

I had naturally a keen relish for domestic happi- 
ness; and this propensity had heen cherished by 
what I had seen and enjoyed in my father's familyji' 
Home was the scene in which my imagination bad 
pictured the only delights worthy of ^ raUonal, feel« 
ingy intellectual) immortal man ; 

sole bliss of Paradise 
Which has 8uryiv*d the fall. 

This inclination had been much increased by my 
Other's turn of conversation. He often said to mei 
** I know your domestic propensities ; and I know, 
therefore, that the whole colour of your future life 
will be, in a particular manner, determined by the 
turn of mind of the woman you may marry. Were 
you to live in the busy haunts of men ; were you of 
any profession, or Tikely to be engaged in public lifey 
though I wou,ld still counsel you to be equally careful 
in your choice, yet your happiness would not so im- 
mediately, so exclusively depend on the individual so- 
ciety of a woman, as that of a retired country gentle- 
man must So. A man of sense, who loves home, and 
lives at home, requires a wife who can and will be at 
half the expence of mind necessary for keeping up 
the cheerful, animated, elegant intercourse which 
forms so great a part of the bond of union between in- 
tellectual and well-bred persons. Had your mother 
been a woman of an uninformed, inelegant mind, vir- 
tuous and pious as she is, what abatement must there 
have been in the blessings of my lot ! The exhibit-- 
ingi the disfilaying wife may entertdn your company, 
hut it is only the informed, the refined, the cuMvated 
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woman who can ihtertsdn youreelf; and I presume 
whenever you many you will marry primarily for 
yourself, and not for your friends : you will want a 
ooMPAMioN : an artist you may hire. 

« But remember, Charles, that when I am insist- 
kkg so much on mental delicacy, I am assuming that 
all is right in still more essential points. Do not be 
contented with this superstructure, till you have as- 
certained the solidity of the foundation. The orna- 
ments which decorate, do not support the edifice ! 
Guarded as you are by christian principles, and con- 
fii*med in virtuous habits, I trust you may safely look 
abroad into the world. Do not, however, irrevocably 
dispose of your affections till you have made the long- j 
promised visit to my earliest, wisest, and best friend^ / 
Mr. Stanley. I am far from desiring that your friendl 
should direct your choice. It is what even your fa- 
ther would not do : but he will be the most faithfulf 
and most disinterested of counsellors.'* / 

I resolved now for a few months to leave the priof 
the seat of my ancestors, to make a tour not oii\j/ 
London, but to Stanley Grove, in Hampshire, thrf 
aidence of my father's friend ; a visit I was aboij 
make with him just before his last illness. He wi^ 
me to go alone, but I could not prevail on mys/ 
desert his sick-bed for any scheme of amusem^ 

I began to long earnestly for the pleasures li 
versation, pleasures which, in our small, buti 
and select circle of cultivated friends, I had b/ 
customed to enjoy. 1 am aware that ceitain ^ 
bred men would ridicule the bare mention 4 
and polished conversation at a village in V 
land, or indeed at any place out of the prec&l 
metropolis ; just as a London physician, | 
smiles superciliously at ^e suggested meif 
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fe^Hioiial brother in a proTincial town. Good sensei 
kowever) is of all countries, and even knowledge is 
not altogether a mere local advantage. These, and 
not the topics of the hour, furnish the best raw mate- 
rials for working up an improving intercourse. 

It must be confessed, however, as I have sincer 
found, that for giving a terseness and a polish to con- 
versation ; for rubbing out prejudices ; for coiTect- 
ing egotism ; for keeping self-importance out of sight, 
if not curing it ; for bringing a man to condense what 
he has to say, if he intends to be listened to ; for ac- 
customing him to endure opposition ; for teaching 
him not to think every man who differs from him in 
matters of taste, a fool, and in politics, a knave ; for 
cutdng down harangues ; for guarding him from pro- 
ducing as novelties and inventions, what has been said 
a thousand times ; for quickness of allusion, which 
brings the idea before you without detail or quotation ; 
nothing is equal Jo the miscellaneous society of Lon- 
don. The advantages too which it possesses, in be- 
ing the seat of the court, the parliament, and the 
courts of law, as well as the common centre of arts 
and talent^ of every kind, all these rsdse it above every 
other scene of intellectual improvement, or colloquial 
pleasure, perhaps in the whole world. 

But this was only the secondary motive of my in- 
tended migration. I connected with it the hope, that, 
in a more extended survey, I might be more likely to 
select a deserving companion for life. " In such a 
companion," said I, as f drove along in my post 
chaise, ^^ I do not want a Helen, a Saint Cecilia, or a 
Madame Dacier ; yet she must be elegant, or I should 
not love her ; sensible^ or I should not respect her ; 
prudent, or I could not confide in her ; well informed, 
or she could not educate my children ; well-bred, or 
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Bhe could not entertain my friends ; consistent^ or I 
ffthould ofTend the shade of my mother ; pious, or I 
- should not be happy ^th her, because the prime com- 
fort in a companion for life is the delightful hope that 
I she will be a companion for eternity." 

After this soliloquy, I was frightened to reflect that 

so much was requisite ; and yet when I began lo con- 

j eider in which article I could make any abatement, I 

' was willing to persuade myself that my requisitioils 

were moderate. 
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CHAP. III. 

HAD occasionally visited two or three fiaxnilies 
)ur own county, who were said to make a very 
teel appearance on narrow fortunes. As I was 
»n not to consider money as a principal consider-* 
\j it had often been intimated to me what excel- 
wives the daughters of these families would makey 
luse on a very slender allowance their appearance 
as elegant as that of women of ten times their ex* 
tations. I translated this respectable appearance 
a language not the most favorable, as I instantly 
rred, and afterwards was convinced, that this per- 
il figure was made by the sacrifice of their whole 
B to those decorations which procured them crc- 
by putting their outward figure on a par with the 
it afAuent. If a girl with a thousand pounds rivals 
ler dress one with ten thousand, is it not obvious^ 
; not only all her time must be employed, but all 
money devoted to this one object ? Nothing but 
clippings and parings from her personal adom- 
its could enable her to supply the demands of 
rity ; and these sacrifices, it is evident, she is 
disposed to make. 

Another inducement suggested to me was, that 
se young ladies would make the better wives, b«h 
se they had never been corrupted by the expen- 
i pleasures of London, and had not been spoilt by 
gay scenes of dissipation which it afforded. This 
ument would have weighed powerfully with me, 
1 1 not observed, that they never abstained from 
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any amusement in the country that came withui t 
reach. 

I naturally inferred, that she who eagerly graf 
at every petty provincial dissipation, would with 
creased alacrity have plunged into the more allu 
gcdties of the metropolis had it been in her power 
thought she had even less apology to plead than 
town lady ; the fault was equal, while the tempta 
was less : and she who was as dissipated as her lira 
bounds permitted, where there was little to atti 
f would, I feared, be as dissipated as she possibly c< 
be, when her temptations were multiplied, and 
facilities increased. 

I had met with several young ladies of a higher 
scription, daughters of our country gentleraer 
class which furnishes a number of valuable and 
gant women. Some of these, whom I knew, se 
ed unexceptionable in manner and in mind. T 
had seen something of the world, without having I 
spoilt by it ; had read with advantage ; and acqtJ^ 
themselves well in the duties which they hadf 
called to practise. But I was withheld from c\ 
ing that degree of intimacy which would havj 
bled me to take an exact measure of their mil 
the injunction of my father, that I would nt 
lach myself to any woman till I had seen and 
cd Mr. Stanley. This direction, which, lik| 
wishes, was a law to me, operated as a sort 
tfve in the slight intercourse I had had wit! 
and resolving to postpone all such intimacy 9 
have led to attachment, I did not allow myseV 

near enough tx) feel with interest, or to ju 
decision. i 

As soon as I got to town I visited some 

ther's friends. I was kindly received fo| 
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and at their houses soon enlarged the sphere of my 
acquaintance. I was concerned to remark that two or 
three gentlemen, whom I had observed to be very 
regular in their attendance on public worship in the 
country, seldom went to church in Liondon ; in the 
afternoon never. " Religion," they said, by way of 
apology, ^^ was entirely a thing of example^ it was of 
great political importance ; society was held together 
by the restraints it imposed on the lower ordei*8. 
When they were in the country it was highly proper 
that their tenants and workmen should have the bene- 
fit of their example, but in London the case was dif- 
ferent. Where there were so many churches, no 
one knew whether you wefnt or not, and where 
no scandal was given, na harm was done." As 
this wa^ a logic which had not found its way into 
my father's reli^on, 1 was not convinced by it. I 
remember Mr^ Burke, speaking of the Englishj 
who were so humane at home, and whom he unjustly 
accused of wanting humanity in India^v says, ^< that 
the humanity of Britain is a humanity of points and 
parallels.'* Surely the religion of the gentlemen ia 
question is not less a geographical distinction. 

This error, I conceive, arises from religion be- 
ing too much considered as a mere institution of de- 
corum, of convention, of society ; and not as an in- 
stitution founded on the condition of human nature, a 
covenant of mercy for repairing the evils which sin 
has produced. It springs from the want of a convic- 
tion that Christianity is an individual as well as gene- 
ral concern ; that religion is a personal thing, previ- 
ous to its being a matter of example ; that a man is 
not infallibly saved or lost as a portion of any family, 
or any church, or any community ; but that, asTie is 
individually responsible, he mu^X. \)^ m&fv^^ai^^ 
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brought to a deep and humbling sense of his owx 
personal wants, without taking any refuge in the 
piety he may see around him, of which he wiU 
have no benefit, if he be no partaker. 

I regretted, even for inferior reasons, the little 
distinction which was paid to this sacred day. To 
say nothing of the elevating views Vhich the soul ac- 
quires from devoting itself to its proper object ; the 
man of business, methinks, should rejoice in its re- 
turn ; the politician should welcome its appearance^ 
not only as a rest from anxiety and labour, but as an 
occasion of cooling and quieting the mind, of soften- 
ing its irritation, of allaying its ferment, and thus re- 
storing the repaired faculties and invigorated spirits 
to the demands of the succeeding week, in a frame 
of increased aptitude for meeting its difficulties and 
encountering its duties. 

The first person whom I visited was a good natur- 
ed, friendly man, whom I had occasionally ^een in 
the North. As I had no reason to believe that he 
was religious, in the true sense of the word, I had no 
intention of looking for a wife in his family. I, how- 
ever, thought it not a miss to associate a little with 
' persons of different descriptions, tliat by a wider range 
I might learn to correct my general judgment, as 
.well as to guide my particular pursuit. Nothing 
it is true would tempt me to select a woman on whose 
pious dispositions I could not form a reasonable de- 
pendence : yet to come at the reality of those dispo- 
sitions was no easy matter. 

I had heard my father remark, that he had, more 
than once, known a right-minded girl, who seemed 
to have been first taught of heaven, and afterwaMa 
supported in her Christian course under almost every 
human disadvantage ; who boldly, but i^^kly, naaii^ 
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idned her own principles, under all the hourly temp- 
tations and opposition of a worldly and irreligious &• 
mily, and who. had given the best evidence of her 
piety towards God, by her patient forbearance to- 
wards her erring friends. Such women had made 
admirable wives when they were afterwards trans- 
planted into families where their virtues were under- 
stood, and their piety cherished. While, on the 
ether hand, he had known others, who accustomed 
from childhood to tl^e sober habits of famiy religion, 
under pious but injudicious parents, had fallen in me- 
chanically with the domestic practices, without hav- 
ing ever been instructed in Christian principles, or 
having ever manifested any religious tendencies. 
The implantation of a new principle never having 
been inculcated, the religious habit has degenerated 
into a mere form^ the parents acting as if they thought 
that religion must come by nature or infection in a re- 
ligious family. These girls, having never had their 
own hearts impressed, nor their own characters dis- 
tinctly considered, nor individually cultivated, but be- 
ing taken out as a portion from the mass, have after- 
wards taken the cast and colour of any society into 
which they have happened to be thrown ; and they 
who before had lived religiously with the religioij^ 
-have afterwards assimilated with the gay and dissipa- 
ted, when thus thrown into their company, as cor- 
dially as if they had never been habituated to better 
things. 

At dinner there appeared two pretty looking 
young ladies, daughters of my friend, who had been 
some time a widower. I placed myself between them, 
for the purpose of prying a little into their ninds^ 
while the rest of the company were conversing og^ i|^ 
different subjects. Having formttX^ \ve»x^\i^vi%««^- 
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tleman's deceased wife extolled as the niirror of ma-, 
uagers, and the arrangements of his table highly 
commanded, I was surprized to see it so ill appoint- 
ed, and every thing weai^ing marks of palpable inele- 
gance. Though no epicure, I could not forbear ob- 
serving that many of the dishes were out of seasoni 
ill chosen and ill dressed. 

While I w^ puzzling my head for a solution, I re- 
^Uected that I had lately read in a most respectable 
periodical work, a paper (composed, 1 believe, how- 
ever by a raw recruit of that well disciplined corps) 
which insisted that nothing tended to make the ladies 
^ useless and inefHcient m the menage as the study 
of the dead languages. I jumped to the conclusion, 
and was in an instant persuaded that my young host- 
esses must not only be perfect mistresses of LatiOf 
but the totu ensemble was so ill arranged as to induce 
me to give them full credit for Greek also. 

Finding, therefore, that my appetite was baulked, I 
took comfort in the certainty that my understanding 
•would be well regaled ; and after secretly regretting 
that learning should so effectually destroy usefulness, 
I was resolved to derive intellectual comfort from this 
too classical repast. Turning suddenly to the eldest 
J^y, I asked her at once if she did not think Virgil 
the finest poet in the world. She blushed, and thus 
confirmed me in the opinion that her modesty was 
equal to her erudition. I repeated my question with 
a little circumlocution. She stared and said she had 
never heard of the person I mentioned, but tliat she 
had read Tears of Sensibility, and Rosa Matilda, and 
Sympathy of Souls, and Too Civil by Half, and the 
Sorfows of Werter, and the Stranger, and the Or- 
phans of Snowdon. 

" Yes, Mr," joined in the younger sister, who did 
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Ddt rise to so high a pitch of literature, " and we. 
have read Perfidy Punished, and Jemmy and Jenny. 
Jessamy, and the Fortunate Footman, and the illus^ 
trious Chambermaid." I blushed and stared in mf 
turn ; and here the conversation, through the diffv 
culty of our being intelligible to each other, dropped •; 
and I am persuaded that I sunk much lower in their 
esteem for not being * acquainted with their favorite 
authors, than they did in mine for never having heard 
of Virgil. > 

I arose from the table with a full conviction that it 
^is very possible for a woman to be totally ignorant df 
the ordinary but indisj^n sable duties of common life 
without knowing one word of Latin ; and that her be- 
ing a bad companion is no infallible proof of her be^ 
itig a good economist. 

I am afraid the poor father saw something of my 
disappointment in my countenance, for when we were 
alone in the evening, he observed, that a heavy addi- 
tion to his other causes of regret for the loss of his wife, 
was her excellent management of his family. I found 
afterwards that, though she had brought him a great 
fortune, she had a very low education. Her father, 
a coarse country esquire, to whom the pleasures of 
the table were the only pleasures for which he (^d 
any relish, had no other ambition for his daughter 
but that she should be the most famous housewife in 
the country. He gloried in her culinary perfections, 
which he understood ; of the deficiencies of her mind 
he had not the least perception. Money and good 
eating, he owned, were the only things in life whidi 
iiad a real intrinsic value ; the value of all other 
things, he declared, existed in the imagination only. 

The poor lady, when she became a mother, and 
yi^s^hxought out into the world, fe\l kter\^ ^J^a ^'^^ 
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dencies of her own education. The dread of ScjUay 
as is usual, wrecked her on Charybdis. Her first 
resolutimi) as soon as she had daughters, was that 
^ey should learn every thing. All the masters 
who teach things of little intrinsic use were extra* 
Tagantly paid for supernumerary attendance ; and as 
no one in the §»nily was capable of judging of their 
improvements, their progress was but slow.--* 
Though they were taught much, they learnt but lit* 
tie, even of these unnecessary things ; and of things 
iiecessary they learnt nothing. Their well-inten- 
tioned mother was not aware that her daughters* 
education was almost as m^h calculated to gratify 
the senses, though in a different way, and with more 
apparent refinement, as her own had been ; and 
that ndnd \^ left nearly as much out of the questiolk 
in inaking an ordinary anist as is making a good 
cook. 
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CHAP. IV. 
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ROM lay fondness £ior coarersatbny my ismgi-* 
n»AfX^ had been early fired with Dr. Johnson's re« 
m2!tky that ihere is no pleasure on earth ccmiparable 
to the,;^ JuUJlt>w qfJLondon talk* I, who, since I 
had quitted college, had seldom had my mind ret 
freshed, but vnudi the petty rills and penurious streams 
tsS knowledge which country society afforded, now ex^ 
fleeted to meet it in a stircmg and rapid current, ferti^ 
Sizing wherever it floweSl, producing m abundance th* 
tich frinta of argument, and the gay lowers of rfaetor 
fie. 1 looked for an uninterrupted course of profit and 
ddight. 1 Mattered myself that every diimer would 
add to my stock^f images ; that every debate wmild 
clear up some difficulty, every diarcu«»ion elucidate 
some truth ; that every allusion would be purely 
classical, every sentence abound with instruction, and 
every period be pointed ¥rith wit. 

On the tiptoe of expectation I went to dine widi 
Sir John Belfield, in Cavendish-square. I looked at 
xny watch fifty times. I thought it would never Jv 
wc oclock. I did not care to shew my country bree^ 
ing, by gcHng too early, to incommode my friend, nor 
xny town breeding, by going too late, and spoiling his 
tUnner. Sir John is a valuable, elegant-minded man, 
tMid, next to Mr. Stanley, stood highest in my &ther*s 
esteem for his mental accomplishments and correct 
vnprais. A^ I knew he was remarkable for aasep^ 
bling at his Idble men of sense, taste, and learning, 
xny expectations of pleasure were very high. <^ Here 
^x least,*' said If as I heard the name oi ^w s^^^nsc 
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jnan announced after another, << here, at least, I can* 
not fail to find 

The feast of reason and the flow of soul : 

Here at least all the energies of my mind will be 
brought into exercise. From this society I shall 
cany away documents for the improvement of my 
taste ; I shall treasure up hints to enrich my under- 
standing, and collect aphorisms for the conduct of 
life." 

At first there was no fair opportunity to introduce 
any conversation beyond the topics of the day, and to 
those, it must be confessed, ^is eventful period gives 
a new and powerful interest. I should have been 
much pleaded to have had my country politics rectifi- 
ed, and any prejudices, which I might have contract* 
ed, removed, or softened, could the discussion have 
been carried on without the frequent interruption of 
the youngest man in the company. This gentleman 
broke in on every remark, by descanting successively 
Gn the merits of the various dishes ; and, if it be true 
that experience only can determine the judgment, he 
gave proof of that best right to peremptory decision, 
by not trusting to. delusive theory, but by actually eat». 
kjjg of every dish at tables 

His animadversions were uttered wkh the gravity 
of a German philosopher, and the science of a French 
cook. If any of his opinions happened to be con-^ 
troverted, he quoted, in confirmation. of his own judg- 
ment, l^Mmanac des Goumiandsy which he assured 
us was the most valuable work that had appeared ia 
-%ance since the revolution. The authoc of this book 
he seemed to consider of as high altthority in the 
science of eadng, as Coke or Hale in that of jurispru- 
dencj^ or Quintilian in the art of cridcism. Ta the 
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credit of the company, however, be it spoken, he had 
the whole of this topic to himself. The rest of the 
party were, in general, of quite a different calibre, and 
as little acquainted with his ^vourite author, as he 
prob^y was with theirs. 

. The lady of the house was perfectly amiable and 
well bred. Her dinner was excellent ; and every 
thing about her had an air of elegance and splendour : 
of course she completely escaped the disgrace of be-. 
ing thought a scholar, but not the suspicion of having 
a very good taste. I longed for the removal of the 
^th, and was eagerly anticipating the pleasure and 
improvement which awaited me. 

. As soon as the servahts were beginning to with- 
dcaw, we got into a sort of attitude of conversation ; 
aU except the eulogist of TAlmanac des Gourmands, 
vho, wrapping himself up in the comfortable con- 
sciousness of his own superior judgment, and a little 
piqued that he had found neither support nor ppposi-. 
tjbn, (the next best thing to a professed talker,) he 
seemed to have a perfect indifference to all topics ~ 
es^xpt that on which he had shewn so much elo- 
quence with so little effect. 

. The last tray was now carried out, the last linger- 
ing servant had retired. I was beginnifkg to listen 
if^ih all my powers of attention to an ingenious gerP 
tteman who was about to give an interesting account 
of Egypt, where he had spent a year, and from whence 
be was lately returned. He was just got to the ca- 
t^icombs, 

when on a sudden open fly, • 
With impetuous recoil and jarring sound, 

the mahogany folding doors, and in at once, struggling 
who should be first, rushed half a dozen children, 
Iftve^f fresh, gay, and noisy. Thia i^mA^yi VDA.vtf^* 
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lent irruption of the pretty barfjarians necessarilf 
caused a total interruption of conversation. The 
sprightly creatures ran round the table to chusc 
where they would sit. At length this great difficulty 
•f courts and cabinets^ the choice of places-^ was settled. 
The little things Mcere jostled in between the ladies> 
who all contended who should get possession of the 
little beauties. One was in raptures with the VQisyr 
cheeks of a sweiet girl she held in her lap. A second 
exclaimed aloud at the beautiful lace with which the 
frock of another was trimmed, and which she was sure 
mamma had given her for being good. A profitable^ 
and, doubtless, a lasting and inseparable, association^ 
was thus formed in the child's mind between lace and 
goodness. A third cried out, *' Look at the pretty 
angel !— 4o but observe — her bracelets are as blue aa 
her eyes. Did you ever see such a match?" " Surely> 
lady Belfield," cried a fourth, " you carried the eyes 
to the shop, or there must have been a shade of dif- 
ference." I myself, who am passionately fond of 
children, eyed the sweeClittle rebels with complacency, 
notwithstanding the unseasonableness of their inter- 
ruption. 

At last, when they were all disposed of, I resumed 
my enquirits about the resting place of the mum-^ 
mies. But the grand dispute, who should have 
oranges, and who should have almonds and raisins, 
soon raised such a clamour, that it was impossible to 
hear my Egyptian fiiend. This great contest was, 
however, at length settled, and I was returning to 
the antiquities of Memphis, when the important 
point, who should have red wine, and who should 
have white, who should have half a glass, and who a 
whole one, set us again in an uproar. Sir John was 
risibly uneasy^ and commanded silence. During this. 
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i&terval of peace, I gave up the catacombs, and took 
refuge in the pyramids. But I had no sooner pro- 
posed my question about the serpent said to be found 
ia <»ie of them, than the son and heir, a fine little &!• 
low, just six years old, reaching out his arm tadart 
an apple across the table at his sister, roguishly in- 
tending to overset her glass, unluckily overthrew hi^ 
dipm, brimful of port wine. The whole contents 
were discharged on the elegant* drapery of a white 
robed nymph. 

All was now agitaUon and distress, and disturbance 
and confusion ; the gentlemen ring&ig for napkins, 
the ladies assisting the dripping fair one ; each vying 
with the other who should recommend the most ap- 
proved ^ecific for getting out the stain of red wine, 
and comforting the sufferer by stories of similar mis- 
ifHtunes. The poor little culprit was dismissed, and 
aU difficulties and disasters seemed at last surmounted. 
But you cannot heat up again an interest which has 
been so often cooled. The thread of conversation had 
been so, frequently brc^en, that I despaired of seeing 
it tied together again. I sorrowfully gave lip cata- 
combs, paramids, and serpent, and was obliged to con- 
sent myself with a little desultory chat with my next 
neighbour ; sorry and disappointed to glean only a 
few scattered ears, where I had expected so abun- 
dant a harvest ; and the. day from which I had pro- 
mised myself so much benefit ahd delight, passed 
away with a very slender acquisition ^ either. 
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WENT almost immediately after, at the invita- 
tion of Mr. Ranby, to pass a few days at his villa at 
Hampstead. Mr. and Mrs. Ranby were esteemed 
pious persons, but having risen to great affluence by 
a sudden turn of fortune in a commercial engagement^ 
they had a little self-sufficiency, and not a little dis- 
position to ascribe an undue importance to vreakh. 
This I should have thought more pardonable under 
tlieir circumstances, had I not'expected that religion 
would in this respect have more than supplied the 
deficiencies of education. Their religion, however, 
consisted almost exclusively in a disproportionate zeal 
for a very few doctrines. And though they were far 
from being immoral in their own practice, yet, in 
their discourse, they affected to undervalue morality. 

This was, indeed, more particularly the case vnih 
the lady, whose chief object of discourse seemed to 
be, to convince me of her great superiority to her 
husband in polemical skill. Her chaste conversation 
certainly was not coupled with fear. In one respect 
she was the vet-y reverse of those Pharisees who were 
scrupulously exact about their petty observances. 
Mrs. Ranby was, on the contrary, anxious about a 
very few important particulars, and exonerated her- 
self from the ifecessity of all inferior attentions. She 
was strongly attached to one or two preachers, and 
discovered little candour for all others, or for those 
who attended them. Nay, she somewhat doubted of 
the soundness of the faith of her friends and acquaint- 
ance, who would not incur great inconvenience to at- 
tend one or other of her favourites. 
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Mrs. Ranby's table walk << more than hoapttably 
"good/* There was not the least suspicion of Latin 
here. The eulogist of female ignorance might have 
•dined in comfortable security against the intrusion 
and vanity of erudition. She had three daughters^ 
not unpleasing young women. But I was much con- 
cerned to observe, that they were not only dressed to 
the very extremity of the fashion, but their drapery 
was as transparent, as short, -and as scanty ; there was 
as sedulous a disclosure of their persons, and as great 
a redundancy of ornaments, as I had seen in the gay- 
est circles. 

<< Expect not perfection," said my good mothei'n 
** but look for cotmstenq^J* This principle my pa- 
rents had not only taught me inr tlie closet, but had 
illustrated by their deportment in the family and in the. 
world. They observed a uniform correctness in their 
general demeanor. They were not over anxious about 
character for its own sake, but they were tenderly vi- 
gilant not to bring any reproach on the Christian nama 
by imprudence, negligence, or inconsistency, even in 
small things. " Custom," said my mother, « can 
never alter the immutable nature of right ; fashion 
can never justify any practice which is improper in 
itself ; and to dress indecently is as great an offence 
against purity and modesty, when it is the fashion, as 
when it is obsolete. There should be a line of demar- 
cation somewhere. In the article of di'ess and ap- 
pearance, Christian mothers should make a stand. 
They should not be so unreasonable as to expect that. 
9 young girl will of herself have courage to oppose 
the united temptations of fashion without, and the 
secret prevalence of corruption within : and authority 
.Should be called in where edmcMiition fail$»" 
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^ tlie conversation after dinner took a religious tvtm, 
Mrs. Ranby was not unacquainted with the subject^ 
and expressed herself with energy on many serious 
points. I could have been glad, however, to have 
seen her views a little more practical, and her spirit 
a little less censorious. I saw she took the lead in 
debate, and that Mr. Ranby submitted to act as sub- 
sdtem ; but whether his meekness was the effect ^ 
piety or fear, I could not at that time determine. She 
protested vehemently against all dissipation, in. which 
I cordially joined her, though I hope with something 
less intemperance of manner, and less acrimony 
against those who pursued it. I began, however to 
Jose sight of the errors of the daughters' dress in the 
pleasure I felt at conversing with so pious a mother 
of a family. For pious she really was, though her 
* piety was a little debased by coarseness, and not a Hitle 
^disfigured by asperity. 

I was sorry to observe that the young ladies not 
only took no part in the conversation, but that they 
did not even seem to know what was going on ; and I 
must confess the manner in which it was conducted 
was not calculated to make the subject interesting. 
The girls sat jogging and whispering each other, and 
got away as fast as they could. 

As soon as they were withdrawn—" There, sir,** 
said the mother, "are three girls who will make ex- 
cellent wives.— They never were at a ball or a play in 
their lives ; and yet, though I say it, who should not 
say it, they are as higlily accomplished as any ladies 
at St James's." I cordially approved the former part 
of her assertion, and bowed in silence to the latter. 

I took this opportunity of enquiring what had been 
her mode of religious instiniction for her daughters ; 
but though I put the question with much caution and 
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4isferenQ9, she Ioo]&«d diseased, ^d said she did not 
think; it necessary to do a great deal in that way ; a)l 
these things must come from ahove ; it was not hu« 
man endeavours, but divine grace, which made Chii^" 
tiaiis. I observed, that the truth appeared to be> 
that divine grace blessing human endeavours, seemed 
most likely to accomplish that great end. She re- 
plied, that experience was not on my side, for that the 
children of religious parents were not always reli- 
gious. I allowed that it was too true. I knew she 
drew her mstances from two or three of her own 
Mends, who, while they discovered much earnestness 
about their own spiiitual interests, had almost totally 
neglected the religious cultivationi'^f- their children jj 
the daughters in partici^lar had been suffered to fol- 
low their own devices, and to waste their days ii) 
iqompany of their own chusing, and in the most frivo- 
lous manner. " What do ye more than others ?" is 
an interrogation wliich this negligence has frequently 
suggested. Nay, professing serious piety, if ye do 
not more than those who profess it not, ye do less. 

1 took the liberty to remark, that though there was 
no such thing as hereditary holiness, no entail of good- 
ness ; yet the Almighty had promised in the sciipr 
tures many blessings to the offspring of the light- 
eoas. He never meant, however, that religicm was 
tQ be transferred arbitrarily Uke an heir-loom ; but the 
promise was accompanied with conditions and in- 
junctions. The directions were express and frequent^ 
to inculcate early and late the gf eat truths of religion ; 
nay, it was enforced with all the minuteness of detail, 
'< precept upon precept, line upon line, here a litttet 
and there a little"'— at all times and seasons, ^' walk- 
ing by the way, and sitting in the house." I hazarded 
the asseitiou; that it would gencraUii b^ {qutiOiXVx'^ 



ivhere tlie children of pious parents turned out illi^ 
there had been some mistake, some neglect, oi* some 
£kult on the part of the parents ; that they had not used 
the right methods. I obsenred that I thought it did 
not at all derogate from the sovereignty of the Al*- 
mighty, that he appointed certain means to accom*- 
plish certain ends ; and that the adopting tiibse, in 
conformity to his appointment, and dependence on 
his blessing, seemed to be one of the cases in which 
we should prove our faith by our obedience. 

I found I had gone too far-— she said, with some 
warmth, that she was not wanting in any duty to her 
daughters ; she set them a good example, and she 
prayed daily for their conversion. I highly com- 
mended her for both, but risked the observation, " that 
praying without instilling principles, might be as inef- 
dScacious as instruction without prayer. That it was 
like a husbandman, who should expect that praying 
fbr sunshine, should produce a crop of com in a iield 
where not one grain had been sown. God, indeed^ 
cotUd effect this, but he does not do it ; and the means 
being of his own appointment, his omnipotence is not 
Jess exerted, by his directing certain effects to follow 
^certain causes, than it would be by an arbitrary act/* 
As it was evident that she did not chuse to quarrel 
with me, she contented herself with saying coldly,- 
that she perceived I was a legalhty and had but a low 
view of divine things. ♦ 

At tea I found the young ladies took no more in- 
terest in the conversation, than they had done at din- 
ner, but sat whispering and laughing, and netting 
white silk gloves, till they were summoned to the 
harpsichord. Despairing of getting on with them in 
company, I proposed a walk in the garden. I now^ 
found them us willing to talk, as destitute of any thing 
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H 8Ay» Their co&yeFsadon was Tapid sqgid frivolous. 
'they Isdd great stress on small things. They seemed 
to have no shades in their understanding, but used the 
strongest terms for the commonest occasions, and ad* 
miration was excited by things hardly worthy to com** 
mand attention. They were extremely glad, and ex- 
tremely sorry, on subjects not calculated to excite af- 
fections of any kind. They were animated about 
trifles, and indifferent on things of importance. They 
were, I must confess, frank and good-natured, but i( 
was evident, that as they were too open to have any 
thing to c(Hiceal, so they were too uninformed to have 
any thing to produce ; and I was resolved not to risk 
my happiness with a woman who could not contribute 
her full share towards spending a wet winter cheer^ 
fttUy in the country. 

The next day, all the hours from breakfast to din* 
ner were devoted to the harp. I had the vanity to 
tiiink that this sacrifice of time was made in compli- 
ment to me, as I had professed to like music ; till I 
found that all their mornings were spent in, the same 
tnanner ; and the only fruit of their education, which 
^emed to be used to any purpose, was, that afler their 
&mily devotions in the evening, they sung and played 
a hymn. This was almost the only sign they gave of 
intellectual or spiritual life. They attended morning 
jrayers if they were dressed before the bell rang. One 
morning when they did not appear till late, they vrert 
reproved by their father ; Mrs. Ranby said, " she 
should be more angry with them for their irregula- 
rity, were it not that Mr. Ranby obstinately persisted 
in reading a printed form, which he was persuaded 
tould not do any body much good." The poor man, 
\irho was really well disposed, very properly de-» 
fended himself, by saying, that he hoped his e^wtvb^^^ 
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•went albrig with every word he read ; and as to his ftr 
jnily, he thought it much more beneficial for them t^ 
join in an excellent composition of a judicious divine^ 
than to attend to any such crude rhapsody as he should 
Ibe able to produce, whose education had not qualified 
him to lead the devotions of others. 1 had never 
heard him venture to make use of his understanding 
hefore ; and I continued to find it much better than I 
had at first given him credit for. The lady observedi 
with sorne asperity, that where there were gift^ and 
^racea^ it superceded the necessity of learning. 

In vindication of my own good breeding, I should, 
-observe that, in my little debates with Mrs. Ranby, tt> 
which 1 was always challenged by her, I never loal 
•sight of that becoming example of the son of Cato^ 
■who, when about to deliver sentiments which might 
be thought too assuming in so young a man, intr^:- 
duced his admonitions with this modest preface^ 

Kemember what onr father oft has taught us. 

I, without quoting the son of the sage of Utica, co&r 
aiantly adduced the paternal authority for opinions^ 
which might savour too much of arrogance without 
£uch a sanction. 

I observed in the course of my visit, that self-de* 
tiial made no part of Mrs. Ranby's religious pla& 
She fancied, I believe, that it savoured of werjks, and 
of works she was evidently afraid. She talked as i^ 
activity were useless, and exertion unnecessary, and 
as if, like inanimate matter, we had nothing to do hxi 
Ho sit still and be shone upon. 

I assured her that though I depended on the mere} 
•of God, through the merits of his Son, for salvaticHi^i 
as entirely as she could do, yet I thought that Al* 
inighty gracoi ao far froooi setting aside diligent s^* 



%ltvn:^ the principle which promoted it. That salra- 
lion is in no part of scripture represented as attainable 
Vy the indolent christian, if I might couple such contra^ 
fictpry terms. That I had been often awfully struck 
^ith the plain declarations, '' that the kingdom of 
heaven suffereth violence" — " strive to enter in at the 
strait gate"— '< whatsoever thy hand findeth to do, do 
k with all thy might"'*^-" give diligence to make youv 
calling sure"—" work out your own salvation," To 
this labour^ this watchfulness, this sedulity of endear 
vour, the crown of life is expressly promised, and 
salvation is not less the free gift of God, because h^ 
has annexed certain conditions to our obtuining it. 

The more I argued, the more I found my reputa*- 
j^n decline, yet to argue she compelled me. I 
peally believe she was sincere, but she was ill infornl«> 
edr governed by feelings and impulses, rather than 
ky the plain express rule of scripture. It was no| 
that she did not read scripture, but she interpreted it 
her own way ; built opinions on insulated texts ; did not 
compare scripture with scripture, except as it con- 
curred to strengthen her bias. She considered wit|^ 
a disproportionate fondness, those passages which 
supported fter preconceived opinions, instead of be*^ 
ing uniformlp^ovemed by the general tenor and spx» 
mt of the sacred page. She had far less reverence 
tfi)r the preceptive, than for the doctrinal parts^ be- 
cause she did not sufiiciently consider faith as an opentr 
tive induential principle ; nor did she conceive that the 
sublimest doctrines involve deep practical consequen- 
ces. She did not consider the government of the 
Vtongue,nor the command of h^* passions, as forming 
any material part of the christian character. Her zeat 
was fiery because her temper was so ; and her charity 
Tirgs cold because it was an expensive propensity tb. 
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keep waim. Among the perfections of the RedeeQl*^ 

er's chai*acter} she did not consider his being ^^ meek, 
and lowly" as an example, the influence of which, 
^'was to extend to her. She considered it indeed as a</- 
Tnirable but not as imitable j a distinction she was very 
apt to make in all her practical dissertations^ and 'ujl 
her interpretation of scripture. 

In the evening Mrs. Ranby was lamenting in gene- 
ral and rather customary terms, her own exceeding 
^fulness. Mr. Ranby said, << You accuse yourself 
vather too heavily, my dear, you have sins to be sure." 
« And pray what sins have I, Mr. Ranby ?" said she^ 
turnmg upon him with so much quickness that the 
poor man started. " Nay," said he meekly, " I did 
not mean to offend you ; 'so far from it, that hearing 
you condemn yourself so grievously, I intended to 
comfort you, and to say that, except a •few faults, — " 
" And pray what faults ?" interrupted she, continuing 
to speak however, lest he should catch an interval to 
tell them. " I defy you Mr. Ranby to produce one.'' 
« My deal*," replied he, " as you charged yourself' 
"with all, I thought it would be letting you off chei^ 
ly by naming only two or three, such as ." Here, 
fearing mattiers would go too far, 1 interposed, and 
softening things as much as I could for the lady, 
Said, ^^ I conceived that Mr. Ranby meant, that though 
she partook of the general corruption — " Here Ran 
by interrupting me with more spirit than I though 
he possessed, said '^ General corruption, Sir, must 
the source of particular corruption. I did not me 
that my wife was worse than other women."—*" Wo 
Mr. Ranby, worse ?" cried she. Ranby, for the firs' 
dme in his life, not minding her, went on, " As she 
always insisting that the whole species is corrupt, 
cimnot help allowing that she herself Jdas not ffA 
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^in^aped the infection. Now to be a sinner in the 
gross and a saint in the detail ; tliat is, to have all sins, 
i^d no faults, is a thing I do not quite comprehend." 

After he had left the room, which he did as the 
shortest way of allaying the storm, she apologized fo» 
him, said, " he was a well meaning man, and acted up 
to the little light he had ;" but added, "that he was 
unacquainted with religious feelings, and knew little oP 
the nature of conversion." # 

Mrs. Ranby, I found, seems to consider Christiani- 
ty as a kind of free-masonry, and therefore thinks it 
Sfruperfluous to speak on serious subjects to any but 
the initiated. If they do not return the dgn^ she gives 
Hhem up as blind and dead. She thinks she can only 
make herself intelligible to those to whom certain pe- 
culiar phrases are familiar ; and though her friends 
:niay be correct, devout, and both doctrinally and prac- 
^ally pious ; yet if they cannot catch a certain mys- 
tic meaning, if there is^ not a sympathy of intelligence 
between her and them, if they do not fully conceive 
of impressions, and cannot respond to' mysterious 
communications, she holds them unworthy of inter^ 
course with her. She does not so much insist on high 
moral excellence as the criterion of their wortli, as on 
their own account of their internal feelings. 

She holds very cheap, that gradual growth in piety 
which is, in reality, no less the effect of divine grace, 
than those instantaneous conversions, which she be- 
lieves to be so common. She cannot be persuaded 
that, of every advance in piety, of every improvement 
in virtue, of every illumination of the understanding, 
of every amendment in the heart, of eveiy rectifica- 
tion of the willr the spirit of God is no less the au- 
thor, because it is progressive, than if it were sudden 
(t is trtie) Qmnipoteace can^ when he pleases still ^ro- 
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iuce these instantaneous effects, as lie has sometinies 
done ; but as it is not his established or common mode 
of operation, it seems vain and rash, presumptuously 
to wait for these miraculous interferences. An im- 
plicit dependence, however, on such interferences^ i^ 
eertainly more gratifying to the genius of enthusiasm > 
than the anxious vigilance, the fervent prayer, the 
daily struggle, the sometimes scarcely perceptible 
though constant progress of the sober-minded Chris- 
tians. Such a Christian is fully aware that his heart re- 
quires as much watching in the more advanced as in the 
earliest stages of his religious course. He is cheerful 
in a well-grounded hope, and looks not for extacies, till 
that hope be swallowed up in fruition. Thankful if 
he feel in his heart a growing love to God, and an en- 
creasing submission to his will, tholigh he is uncon- 
scious of visi(m8, and unacquainted with any revelation 
but that which God has made in his word. He re* 
members, and he derives consolation from the re*- 
inembrance, that his Saviour, in his most gracious 
and soothing invitatioi} to the <' heavy laden,'* l^is mer^ 
cifully promised *' rest,** but he has no where promh* 
ed rapture. 
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UT to return to Mrs. Ranby's daughtcrsk Is 
iia& consistency^ said I to myself* when I compared 
the inanity of the life with t]ie seriousness of the dis« 
course ; and contrasted the vacant way in which the 
day was spent, with the decent and devout manner in 
which it was begun and ended ? I recollected, that 
imder the early tlieugh imperfect sacred institution} 
ttie fire of the morning and evening sacrifice was ne- 
ver suffered W be extinguished during the day. 

Though Mrs. Ranby virould have thought it a little 
heatlijsnish to have had her (daughters ins»tructed in 
polite literature, and to have filled a leisure hour in 
reading to her a useful book, tliat was not professedly 
religious, she felt no compunction at their waste of 
time, or the trifling pursuits in which the day waa 
suffered to spend itself. The piano-forte, when 
they were weary of the harp, copying some indifferr 
<ent drawings, gilding a set of fiower-pots, and netting 
^hite gloves and veils, seemed to fill up the whole 
business of these immortal beings, of these Christians, 
&r whom it had been solemnly engaged that they 
Tshould manfully fight under Christ's banner. 

On a farther acquaintance, I was much more in- 
clined to lay the blame on their education than their 
dispositions. I found them not only good humoured, 
but charitably disposed; but their charities wei*e 
small and casual, often ill-applied, and always without 
a plan. They knew nothing of the state, character, 
er wants of fne neighbouring poor ; and it had never 
been pointed out to them that the instruction of the 
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young and ignorant made any part of the duty of the 
rich towards them. 

When I once ventured to drop a hint on this sub- ' 
ject to Mrs. Ranby, she drily said, there were many 
other ways of doing good to the poor, besides exposing 
her daughters to the probability of catching diseases^ 
and the certainty of getting dirt by such visits* Her , 
subscription was never wanting when she was quite 
sure that the object was deserving. As I suspected 
that she a little over-rated her own charity, I could 
not forbear observing, that I did not think it demanded 
a combination of all the virtues to entitle a poor sick 
wretch to a dinner. And though I durst not quote so 
light an authority as Hamlet to her, I could not help 
saying to myself, give every man Ida due^ and who 
shall ^scafie whifitdng ? O ! if God dealt so rigidly 
with us ; if he waited to bestow his ordinary blessings 
till we were good enough to deserve them, who 
would be clothed ? who would be fed ? who would have 
a roof to shelter him ? 

It was not that she gave nothing away, but she had 
a great dislike to relieve any but those of her own re- 
ligious persuasion. Though her Redeemer laid down 
his life for all people, nations, and languages, she 
will only lay down her money for a very limited num- 
ber^ of a veiy limited class. To be religious is not 
claim sufficient on her bounty ; they must be religious 
in a particular way. 

The Miss Ranbys had not been habituated to make 
any systematic provision for regular charity, or for any 
©f those accidental calamities, for which the purse of 
the affluent should always be provided ; and being very 
expensive in their persons, they had often not a six- 
pence to bestow, when the most deserving case pre- 
sented itself. This must frequently happen where 
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,£^re i$ no specific fund for charity, which should be 
included in the general arrangement of expences; 
ri^the exercise of benevolence npt be leltto depend 
^ the accidental state of the purse. If no new 
trivet happened to be wanted, these young ladie9 
W^^liberal to any application, though always without 
jpd^g pf its merits l^ their own eyes and ears. But 
u there was a competition between a sick family and 
a new broach, the broach was sure to carry tlw day. 
This would not have been the case, had they been 
habituated to visit themselves the abodes of penury 
and woe. Their flexible young hearts would have 
been wrought upon by the actual sight of miseries> 
the impression of which was feeble when it reached 
their ears at a distance, surrounded as they were with 
all tibe softnesses and acccmmodations of luxurious 
life. " They would do what they could. They hoped 
it was not so bad as was represented." They fell into 
the usual way of pacifying thieir consciences by their 
regrets ; ai^i brought themselves to believe that their 
sympathy with t^e suffering was an atonement fox' 
their not relieving it. ^ 

I observed with concern, during my visit, how little 
the Christian temper seemed to be considered as a 
part of the Christian religion. This appeared in the 
daiiy concerns of this high professor. An opinion 
Contradicted, a person of different religious views com- 
mended, the smallest opposition to her will, the in- 
trusion of an unseasonable visitor, even an imperfec- 
tion in the dressing of some dish at table : such trifles 
Hot only discomposed her, but the discomposui'e was 
manifested with a vehemence, which she was not 
aware was a fault ; nor did she seem at all sensible 
that her religion was ever to ^^be resorted to but on 
great occasions^ forgetung tliat great occasions but 
' Vol. !►. E 
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rarely occur in common life, and that these sa»lf 
parses, at which the enemy is perpetually enter- 
ing, the true christian will vigilantly guard. - < 

1 observed in Mrs. Ranby one stiiking incon* ] 
sistency. While she xonsidered it as forming a i 
complete line of separation from the world, that 
she and her daughters abstsdned fi'om public places, 
she had no objection to their indemnifying them- 
selves for this forbearance, by devoting so mon-' 
-Straus a disproportion of their time to that very 
amusement which'Constitutes so principal a part of 
diversion abroad. The time which is redeemed 
from what is wrong, is of little vadue, if not dedi- 
cated to what is right ; and it i^ not enough that 
the doctrines of the gospel furnish a subject for 
discussion, if they do not furnish a principle ot 
action. 

One of tho most obvious defects which struck 
me in this, and two or thVee other families, whom 
I afterwards visited, was the want of companion- 
ableness in the daughters. They did not seem to 
form a part of the family compact ; but made a kind 
of distinct branch of themselves. Surely, when 
only the parents and a few select friends are inet 
together in a family way, the daughters should 
contribute their portion to enliven the domestic 
circle. They were always ready to sing and to 
play, but did not take the pains to produce them- 
selves in conversation : but seemed to carry on a- 
distinct intercourse, by herding, and whispering! 
«nd laughing together. 

In some women who seemed to be possessed of 
good ingredients, they were so ill mixed up togt 
ther, as not to produce an elegant, interesting coij 
panion. It appeared to me that three of the grd| 
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inducements in the chaice of a wife^ are, that a 
man may have a directress for his family, apre-^ 
ceptress for his children, and a companion for 
^limself. Can it be honestly affirmed that the pre* 
sent habits of domestic life are generally favoura- 
ble to the union of these three essentials ? Yet 
"which of them can a man of sense and principle 
consent to relinquish in hb conjugal prospects ? 
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RETURNED to town at tlic end of a few days. 
To a speculative strapger, a London day presents 
every variety of circumstance in every conceivable 
shape, of which human life is susceptible. When 
you trace the solicitude of the morning counte- 
nance, the anxious exploring of the morning pa- 
per, the eager interrogation of the morning guest j 
when you hear the dismal enumeration of losses by 
land, and perils by sea — taxes treljling, dangers 
multiplying, commerce annihilating, war protract- 
ed, invasion threatening, destruction impending— 
your mind catches and /communicates the terror, 
and you feel yourself " falling with a falling state." 

But when, in the course of the very same dajTj 
you meet these gloomy prognosticators at the 
sumptuous, not " dinner, but Hecatomb," at the 
gorgeous f6te, the splendid spectacle ; when fou 
hear the frivolous discourse, witness th^ luxurious 
dissipation, contemplate the boundless indulgence, 
and observe the ruinous gaming, you would be 
ready to exclaim, " Am I not supping in the An- 
tipodes of that land in which I breakfasted ? Surely 
this is a country of different men, different cha- 
racters, and different circumstances. This at least 
is a place in which there is neither fear nor danger, 
nor want, nor misery, nor war." 

If you observed the overflowing subscriptions 
raised, the innumerable societies formed, the com- 
mittees, appointed, the agents employed, the royal 
patrons engaged^the noble presidents provided, the 
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pal^ce-like structures erected ; and all this to al- 
leviate, to cure, and even to prevent, every cala- 
mity which the indigent can suffer, or the aJGBuent 
conceive ; to remove not only want but ignorance ; 
to suppress not only misery but vice — would you 
not exclaim with iiamlet, " What a piece of work 
is man ! How noble in reason 1 How infinite in 
faculties ! In action how like an angel I in com- 
passion how like a God !'* 

If you look into the whole comet-like excentric 
orb of the human character; if you compared all 
the struggling contrariety of principle and of 
passion : the clashing of opinion and of action, x>f 
resolution imd of performance ; the victories of 
«vil over the propensities to good ; if you con- 
trasted the splendid virtue with the disorderly 
^ice ; the exalted generosity with the selfish nar- 
^rowness ; the provident bounty with the thought- 
Jless prodigality ; the extremes of all that is digni- 
jfied, with the excesses of all tliat is abject, would 
3rou npt exclaim, in the very spirit of Pascal, O 1 
'%he grandeur and the littleness, the excellence and 
:^he corruption, the majesty and the meanness of 
-onan I 

If you attended the debates in our great delibe- 

jpative assemblies ; if you heard the argument and 

^tbe eloquence, " the wisdom and the wit," the pub- 

. lie spirit and the disinterestedness; Curtius's de-. 

Totedness to his country, and Jlcgulus's disdain of 

- self, expressed with all the logic which reason can 

suggest, and embellished with all the rhetoric 

which fancy can supply, would you not rapturously 

cry out, this is 

Above all Greek; above all liomdn fame 1 

E2 
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But if you discerned the bitter personality, the 
incurable prejudice, the cutting retort, the suspi^ 
cious implication, the recriminating sneer, the 
cherished animosity ; if you beheld the interests of 
an empire standing still, the business of the civi* 
lized globe suspended, while two intellectual gla- 
diators are thrusting each to give the other a fait, 
and to shew his own strength; would you not la* 
ment the littleness of the great, the infirmities of 
the good, and the weaknesses of the wise ? Would 
you not, soaring a flight far above Hamlet or Pas* 
cal, apostrophize with the Royal Psalmist, " Lord> 
what is man that thou art mindful of him, or the 
son of man that thou regardesthim ?" 

But to descend to my individual concerns. Among 
my acquaintance I visited two sepai*ate families) 
where the daughters were remarkably attractive* 
and more than usually endowed with beauty, sensci 
and elegance ; but I was deterred from following 
up the acquaintance, by observing, in each family, 
practices which, though very different, almost 
equally revolted me. 

In one, where the young ladies had large fof« 
tunes, they insinuated themselves into the admi* 
ration, and invited the familiarity of young men, 
by attentions the most flattering, and civilities the 
jmost alluring. When they had made sure of their 
ainij and the admirers were encouraged to make 
proposals, the ladies burst out into aloud laugh, 
wondered what the man could mean ; they never 
dreamt of any thing niore than common politeness ; 
then petrified them with distant Ipoks, and turned 
about to practise the same arts on others. 

The other familyjn which 1 tVvovx^Vvll V\^d^e^ 
ciirecf ail agrepablQ inti«iacy, 1 wvst^TvvX-? ^^^^xx.'?:^ 
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Miobservjngthe gracious and engaging receptioB 
^iren by the ladies to more than one libertine of 
the most notorious profligacy. The men were 
handsome, and elegant, and fashionable, and had 
figured in newspapers and courts ef justice. Thia 
degi^ading popularity rather attracted than repel* 
led attention ; and while the guilty associates in 
their crimes were shunned with abhorrence by 
these very ladies, the specious undoers were not 
only received with complaisance,. but there was a 
sort of competition who should be most strenuous 
Ld their endeavours to attract ^era .—Surely wo- 
nen of fashion can hardly make a more corrupt 
ise of influence, a talent for which they will be pe«> 
mliarly accountable. Surely, mere personal pu« 
pity can hardly deserve the name of virtue in those 
Tfho can sanction notoriously vicious characters^ 
prhich their reprobation, if it could not reform^ 
would at least degrade. 

On a further acquaintance, I Ibund Sir John and 
Lady Belfield to be persons of much worth. They 
were candid, generous, and sincere. They saw 
the errors of the world in which they lived, but had 
not resolution to emancipate themselves from ita 
shackles. They partook, indeed, very sparingly 
of its diversions, not so much because they sus- 
pected their evil tendency, as because they were 
weary of them, and because they had better re- 
sources in themselves. 

Indeed, it is wonderful that mere people from 
inere good sense and just taste, without theropera- 
tion of any religious consideration, do not, when 
the first ardour is cooled, perceive, the futllitY ^? 
what is called pleasure, and decViive \t «c& \Xv^ xivaxw 
inclines the amusements of the cU\4. ^w\.fec&\xvQtw- 
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able society produces few persons who, fike the 
ex-courtier of King David, assign their four-score 
years, as a reason for no longer ^< delighting in the 
voice of singing men and singing women." 

Sir John and Lady Belheld, however, kept up 
a large general acquaintance ; and it is not easjr 
to continue to associate with the world, with- 
out retaining something of its spirit. Their stand- 
ard of morals was high, compared with that of those 
with whom they lived ; but when the standard of 
the Gospel was suggested, they drew in a little 
and thought things might be carried toa far.'^^ 
There was nothing in their practice which made 
it their interest to hope that Christianity might 
jDot be true. They both assented to it? doctrines^ 
|iBd lived in a kind of general hope of its final pro* 
jnises. But their views were neither correct, nor 
eleva^d. They were cotitented to generalize thp 
doctiunes of scripture, and though they venerated 
its awful truths in the aggregate, they rather took 
Ihem upon trust than laboured to understand then^ 
or to imbue their minds with the spirit of thenk 
Many a high pi^ofessor, however, might have 
blushed to sec how carefully they exercised not 
a few christian dispositions ; how kind and patient 
they were ! how favourable in their construction of 
the actions of others I how charitable to the ne- 
cessitous ! hpw exact in veracity I and how ten- 
der of the reputation of their neighbour ! 

Sir Jo^in had been early hurt by living so much 
with men of the world, with wits, politicians, 
and philosophers. This, though he had escaped 
the contagion of false principles, had kept back 
the growth of such as were true. Men versed in 
the world, and abstracted from a\\ ycW^vovx^ ^qc\^- 
^/^ begin, in time, a Uitle to ^w\>tc\. >«\xf^"Osx«.^ 
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their •wn religioYift opinixms maf^not postiby >« 
wrongs or at least rigid, when they see them so op- 
posite to those of persons to whose judgment they 
are accustomed to look up in other points. He 
found top, that, in the society in which he livedo 
the reputation of religion detracted much from 
that of talents; and a man dees not care to have 
his understanding questioned by those in whose 
opinion he wishes to stand well. This apprehen* 
sioii did not, indeed, drive him to renounce his 
principles, but it led him to conceal them ; and 
that piety which is forcibly kept out of sight, which 
Kas nothing to fortify it, and every thing to repel it, 
Is too apt to decline. 

His marriage with an amiable woman, whose vir^ 
tues and graces attached him to his own home, 
cjrew him off from the most dangerous of his prior 
«(»inections. This union had at once improved 
Ihis character, and augmented his happiness. If 
X»ady Belfield erred, it was through excess of 
3diidness and candour. Her kindness led to the top 
^eaf indulgence of her children; her candour to . 
"Vie too favorable construction of the errors of her 
^u:quaintance. She was the very reverse of my 
'SjUimpstead friend. Whereas Mrs. Ranby thought 
!Jiardly any body would be saved. Lady Belfield 
Comforted herself that hardly any body was in dan- 
l^er. This opinion was not taken up as a palliative 
to quiet her conscience, on account of the sins of 
Iter own conduct, for her conduct was remarkably 
correct ; but it sprung from a natural sweetness 
of temper, joined to a mind not sufficiently inform* 
^ and guided by scriptural truth. She was can- 
did and teachable, but as she could not help seeing^ 
tjiat she had more religion than motit oi VvtT ^c- 
fuMinuace, she felt a secret CQmvV9U^^xi.c3i m c?^^ 
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serving how far her principles^ rose above tlicirs^ 
instead of an humbling conviction of how far her 
iDWn fell below the requisitions of the gospel. 

The fundamental error was, that she had no dis- 
tinct view of the corruption of human nature.— 
She often lamented the weaknesses and vices of 
individuals^ but thought all vice an incidental not 
a radical mischief, the effect of thoughtlessness 
and casual temptation. She talked with discrimi- 
jnation of the faults of some of her children ; but 
while she rejoiced in the happier dispositions of oth- 
ers, she never suspected that they had all brought 
into the world with them any natural tendency to 
evil ; and thought it cruel to suppose that such in«» 
nocent little things had any such wrong propensi- 
ties as education would not effectually cure. In 
every thing the complete contrast^ of Mrs. Ranby 
—as the latter thought education could do nothing, 
Lady Belfield though it would do every thing ; that 
there was no good tendency which it would not 
bring to perfection, and no corruption which it 
eould not completely eradicate. On the opera- 
tion of a higher influence she placed too little de- 
pendence ; while Mrs. Ranby rested in an unreft^ 
Bonable trust on an interference not warranted by 
scripture. 

In regard to her children, Lady Belfield was led 
by the strength of her affection to extreme indul- 
gence. She encouraged no vice in them, but she 
did not sufEciently check those indications which 
are the seeds of vice. She reproved the actual 
fault, but never thought of implanting a principle 
which might extirpate the evil from whence the 
fault sprung ; so that the individual error and the 
^dividual correction were continually recurring. 

As Mrs. Raixby, 1 had ob^ryed^ seldom quoted 
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any sacred writer but St. Paul, I remarked that 

Lady Belfield admired almost exclusively Eccl^ 

clesiastcsi Proverbs, and the historical bobks of 

the Bible. Of the Epistles, that of St. James was 

her favorite ; the others she thought chiefly, if not 

entirely, applicable to the circumstances of the 

Jews and Pagans, to the converts from among^ 

whom they were addressed. If she entertained ra* 

ther an awful reverence for the doctrinal parts, 

than an earnest wish to study them, it arose from 

the common mistake of believing that they were 

purely speculative, without being aware of their 

deep practical importance. But if these two la^^ 

tlies were diametrically opposite to each other in 

certain points, both were frequently right in what 

they assumed, and both wrong only in what 

they rejected. Each contended for one half of 

that which will not save when disjoined from the 

other, but which, when united to it, makes up the 

complete Christian character. * 

Lady Belfield, who was, if I may so speak, con* 
stittitionally charitable, almost thought that hea- 
ven might be purchased by charity. She inverted 
the valuable superstructure of good works, and 
laid them as her foundation ; and while Mrs. Ran- 
by would not perhaps, much >'ve blamed Moses 
for breaking the tables of thv -^.w, had he only de- 
molished the second. Lady Belfield would have 
saved the second, as the more important of the two. 
Lady Belfield has less vanity than any woman I 
ever knew who was not governed by a very strict re-» 
ligious principle. Her modesty never courted the 
admif^ation of the world, but her timidity too much 
dreaded its censure. She would not do a wrong 
thing to obtain any applause, but she omitted some 
right ones from the dread of blarne^. 
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CHAP. VIII. 

X HlEl house of Sir John Belfield ^as-become a 
pleasant kind of home to me. He and his lady 
seldom went out in an evening. Happy in each 
other and in their children, though they lived 
much with the rational, they associated as little 
a« they thought possible with the racketing world. 
Yet being known to be generally at home> they 
were exposed to the inroads of certain invaders, 
called fine ladies, who, always afraid of being too 
early for their parties, are constantly on the watch, 
how to disburthen themselves for the intermedin 
ate hour, of the heavy commodity tim€ ; a raw ma- 
terial, which, as they seldom work up at home, 
they are always willing to truck against the 
time of their domestic acquaintance. Now as 
these last have always something to do, it is^ an 
unfair traffic, " all the reciprocity is on one side," 
to borrow the expression of an illustrious states- 
man ; and the barter is as disadvantageous to the 
sober-home trader, as that of the honest negroes^ 
who exchange their gold duet and ivory for the 
beads and bits of glass of the wily English. 

These nightly irruptions, though sometimes in- 
convenient to my friends, were of use to me, as 
they enable me to -isee and judge more of the gay 
world, than I could have done without going in 
search of it ; a risk, which I thought bore no pro- 
portion to the^ gain. It was like learning the lan- 
guage of the enemy's country at home. 

One evening, when we were sitting happily alone 
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in the library, Lady Beliield, working at her em- 
broidery, cheerfully joining in our little discus- 
sions, and comparing our peaceful pleasures with 
those pursued by the occupiers of the countless 
carriages which were tearing up the " wheel-worn 
streets," or jostling each other at the door of the 
next house, where a grand assembly was collect- 
ing its myriads — Sir John asked what should be 
the evening book. Then rising, he took down 
from the shelf Akenside's Pleasures of Imagina- 
tion. 

<*Is it,** said he, as soon as he sat down, " the 
jrage for novelty, or a real degeneracy of taste, 
t;hat we now so seldom hear of a poet, who, when 
3 was a boy, was the admiration of every man who 
liad a relish for true genius ? I cannot defend his 
principles, since in a work, of which Man is pro- 
^fessedly the object, he has overlooked his innnor- 
iality } a subject, which one wonders did not force 
dtself upon him, as so congenial to the sublimity of 
Ms genius, whatever his religious views might 
liave been. But to speak of him only as a poet ; 
a work, which abounds in a richer profusion of 
images, and a more variegated luxuriance of ex- 
pression than the Pleasures of Imagination, can- 
not easily be found. The flimsy metre of our day 
seems to add fresh value to his sinewy verse. We 
have no happier master of poetic numbers ; none 
who better knew 

To build the lofty rhyme. 

"the condensed vigour, so indispensible to blank 
verse, the skilful variation of the pause, the mas- 
terly structure of the period, and all the occult 

V©]. :|^. F 
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mysteries of the art, can perhaps be best learnt 
from Akenside. If he could have conveyed to 
Thomson his melody and rhythm, and Thomson 
would have paid him back in perspicuity and 
transparency of meaning, how might they have 
enriched each other i" 

" I confess," said I, " in reading Akenside, I 
have now and then found the same passage at once 
enchanting and unintelligible. As it happens to 
many frequenters of the Opera, the music always 
transports, but the words are not always under- 
stood." I then desired my friend t;o gratify us 

with the first book of the Pleasures of Imagina- 
tion, 

Sir John is a passionate lover of poetry, in whicl*. 

Jie has a fine taste. He read it with much spirits 

and feeling, especially these truly classical lines^»- 

JI^End^ mind alone, bear witness earth and heaven. 

The living fountains in itself contains 

Of beauteous and sublime : here hand in hand 

Sit pai*amount the graces ; here enthroned 

Celestial Venus, with divinest airs 

Invites the soul to never-fading joy. 

'^ The reputation of this exquisite passage," said 
he, laying down the book, '^ is established by the 
consenting suffrage of all men of taste, though by 
the critical countenance you are beginning to put 
on, you look as if you had a mind to attack it*" 

" So far from it," said I, " that I know nothing 
more splendid in the whole mass of our poetry. 
And I feel almost guilty of high treason against 
the majesty of the sublimer Muses, in the remark 
I am going to hazard, on the celebrated lines which 
follow. The Poet's object, through this and tfie— 
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two following page9, is to estStbUsh the infinite su- 
periority of mind over unconscious matter^ even 
in its fairest forms. Tlie idea is as just as the este- 
cution is beautiful : so also is his supreme eleva-^ 
tion of intellect* over 

Greatness of bulk, or symmetry of parts- 
Nothing again can be finer, than his subsequent 
preference of 

The powers of genius and desigjn, 

over even the stupendous range 

Of planets, suns, and adamantine spheres. 

He proceeds to ransack the stores of the mcntaF 
and the moral world, as he hath done the world of 
matter, and with a pen dipped in Hippocrenej op- 
poses to the latter, 

The charms of virtuous friendship, &c. 

•^ ^F ^* ^^ ^^ ^^ ^^ 

The candid blush 
Of him who strives with fortune to be just 

All the mUd majesty of private life. 

«*»»»* fit 

The graceful tear that streams from others' woes, 

" Why, Charles," said Sir John, « I am glad to 
find you the enthusiastic eulogist of the passage 
of which I suspected you were about to be the 
saucy censurer.'* 

*' Censure,'* replied I, " is perhaps too strong a 
term for any part, especially the most admired 
^art pf this fine poem. I need not repeat tK^ Vlu^^^ 
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on which 1 was going to risk a slight observation ; 
they live in the mind and memory of every lover 
c^ the Muses.** 

^ I will read the next passage, however,** said ' 
Sir John, " that I may be better able to controvert 
yOur criticism : 

I/>ok then abroad through nature to the range 
9f planets, suns» and adamantine spheres. 
Wheeling unshaken through the void immense, 
And speak, oh man ! does this capacious scene 
With half that kindling majesty dilate 
Thy strong conception, as when Brutus rose 
Refulgent from the stroke of Cesar's UXj& 
Amid the crowd of patriots, and his arm 
Aloft extending, like eternal Jove 
When guilt brings down the thunder, call'd aloift^ 
On Tully's name, and shook his crimson steel, 
And bade the father of his country hsul $ 
For lo ! the tyrant prostrate in the dust, 
And Rome again is free ! 

" What a grand and powerful passiige !*' said 
Sir John,. 

" I acknowledge it,'* said I, " but is it as just as 
it is grand ? Le vrai est le seul beau. Is it a fair 
and direct opposition between mind and matter ? 
The poet could not have expressed the image 
more nobly, but might he not, out of the abundant 
treasures of his opulent mind have chosen it with 
more felicity ? Is an act of murder, even of an 
usurper, as happily contrasted with the organiza- 
tion of matter, as the other beautiful instances I 
named, and which he goes on to select ? The su- 
periority of mental beauty is the point he is estab- 
lishing, and his elaborate preparation leads you to 
expect all his other instances to be drawn from 
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pure mental excellence. His other exemplifica- 
tions are general, this is particular. They are 9. 
class, this is only a variety. I question if Milton, 
who was at least as ardent a champion for liberty^ 
and as much of a party-man as Akenside, would 
have used this illustration. Milton, though he of- 
ten insinuates a political stroke in his great poem, 
always, I think, generalizes. Whatever had been 
his principles, or at whatever period he had writ- 
ten, I question, when he wanted to describe the 
overthrow of authority by the rebel angels, if he 
would have illustrated it by Cromwell's seizing the 
mace, or the decapitation of Charles. Much less, 
if he would have selected those two instances as 
the triumph of mind over matter." 

" But," said Sir John, " you forget that Akenside 
professedly adopts the language of Cicero in his 
second Philippic." He then read the note begin- 
ning with, Caesare interfecto, &c. 

" True," said I, " I am not arguing the matter 
as a point of fact, but as a point of just application. 
I pass over the comparison of Brutus with Jove, 
which by the way would have become Tully better 
than Akenside, but which Tully would have per- 
haps thought too bold. Cicero adorns his oration 
with this magnificent description, He relates it 
as an event, the other uses it as an illustration of 
that to which I humbly conceive it does not exactly 
apply. The orator paints the violent death of a 
hero ; the poet adopts the description of this vio-^ 
lent death, or rather of the stroke which caused it, 
to illustrate the perfection of intellectual gran-^ 
deur. After all, it is as much a party question as 
a poetical one. A question on wliich the critic^ 

1? 3 
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will be apt to be guided in his decision by his 
tics rather than by his taste. The splend( 
the passage, however, will inevitably dazzl 
feeling reader, till it produce the common 
of excessive brightness, that of somewhat bli 
th^ beholder." 
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CHAP.. IX. 

W HILE ysfe were thus pleasantly enga^d, the 
servant announced Mrs. Fentham ; and a fashion- 
able looking woman, about the middle of life, ra- 
ther youthfully drest, and not far from handsome, 
made her appearance. Instead of breaking forth 
into the usual modish jargon, she politely entered 
into the subject in which she found us engaged; 
envied Lady Belfield the happiness of elegant 
quiet, which she herself might have been equally 
enjoying at her own house, and professed herself 
a warm admirer of poetry. She would probably 
have professed an equal fondness for metaphysicsi 
geometry, military tactics, or the Arabic language^ 
if she had happened to have found us employed in 
the study of either. 

From poetry the transition to painting was easy 
and natural. Mrs. Fentham possessed all the 
phraseology of connoisseurship, and asked me if I 
was fond of pictures. I professed the delight I 
took in them in strong, that is, in true terms. She 
politely said, that Mr. Fentham had a very tole- 
rable collection of the best masters, and particu- 
larly a Titian, which she would be happy to have 
the honour of shewing me next morning. I bowed 
my thankful assent ; she appointed the hour, and 
soon after, looking at her watch, said she was 
afraid she must leave the delights of such a select 
and interesting society for a far less agreeable 
partr. 
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When she was gone, I expressed my obligations 
to her politeness, and anticipated the pleasure I 
should have in seeing her pictures. ^' She is much 
more anxious that you should see her Originals^* 
said Lady Belfield, smiling ; ^' the kindness is not 
quite disinterested ; take care of your heart."— 
Sir John, rather gravely, said, " It is with reluc- 
tance that I ever say any thing to the prejudice of 
any body that I receive in my house ; but as the 
son of my valued friend, I think it fair to tell you 
that this vigilant matron keeps a keen look-out af- 
' tcr all young men of fortune. This is not the first 
time that that Titian has been made the bate to 
catch a promising acquaintance. Indeed it is now 
grown so stale, that had you not been a new man, 
she would hardly have risked it. If you had hap- 
pened not to like painting, some book would have 
been offered you. The return of a book naturally 
brings on a visit. But all these devices have not 
yet answered. The damsels still remain, like 
Shakespeare's plaintive maid, << in single blessed- 
ness." They do notj however, like her, spend 
gloomy nights 

Chaunting cold hymns to tlie pale, lifeless moon, 

but in singing sprightlier roundelays to livelier 
auditors." 

I punctually attended the invitation, effectually 
shielded from danger by the friendly intimation, 
and a still more infallible iEgis, the charge of my 
father never to embark in any engagement till I 
had made my visit to Mr. Stanley. My veneration 
for his memory operated as a complete defence. 

I saw and admired the pictures. The pictures 
brought on an invitation to dinner. I found Mrs- 
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itham to be in her conversation^ a sensible, cor- 
t, knowing woman. Her daughters were ele- 
it in their figures, well instructed in the usual 
omplishnients, well bred, and apparently well 
ipered. Mr. Fentham was a man of business^ 
I of the world. He had a great income from a 
ce under government^ out of which the expen- 

of his family permitted him to save nothing.--*' 
vate fortune he had little or none. His em- 
yment engaged him almost entirely, so that he 
jrfered but little with domestic affairs. A gen- 
1 air of elegance, almost amounting tomagnifii-' 
ice, pervaded the whole establishment. 

at first saw but little to excite ally suspicion of 

artificial character of the lady of the house.r— - 
e first gleam of light which let in the truth was 

expressions most frequent in Mrs. Fentham's 
uth— « What will the world say V* « What will 
•pie think V* " How will such a thing appear ?'* 
Vill it have a good look ?" " The world is of 
nion." " Won*t such a thing be censured ?? 
a little acquaintance I discovered that human 
ilause was the motive of all she said, and repu- 
on her great object in all she did. Opinion was 

idol to which she sacrificed. Decorum was 

inspirer of her duties, and praise the I'cward 
hem. The standard of the world was the stan- 
d by which she weighed actions. She had no 
her principle of conduct. She adopted the 
US of religion, because she saw that, carried to 
srtain degree, they rather produced credit than 
sure. While her husband adjusted his ac- 
nts on the Sunday morning, she regularly car- 
1 her daughters to church, except a head-ache 

been caught at the Saturday'* op^t«c\ ^xA ^^ 
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^ regularly exhibited herself and th^m afterward* 
Sd Hyde Park., As she said it was Mr. Fentham' 
leisure day, she complimented him with alway 
having a great dinner on Sundays, but alledged 
her piety as a reason for not having cards in the 
evening at home, though she had no scruple to 
make one at a private party at a friend's hous^ ; 
soberly conditioning, however, that there should 
not be more than three tables ; the right or wrong, 
^he decorum or impropriety, the gaiety or gravity 
always being made specifically to depend on the 
number of tables. 

She was, in general, extremely severe against 
women who had lost their reputation ; though she 
Jiad no hesitation in visiting a few of the most dis- 
honorable, if they were of high rank, or belonged 
to a certain set. In that case, she excused herself 
by saying, " that as fashionable people continu- 
ed to countenance them, it was not for her to be 
scrupulous-— One must sail with the stream — I 
can't set my face against the world." But if an 
unhappy girl had been drawn aside, or one who 
had not rank to bear her out had erred, that alter- 
ed the ca^, and she then expressed the most vir- 
tuous indignation. When modesty happened to 
be in repute, not the necks of Queen Elizabeth 
and her courtly virgins were more entrenched in 
ruffs and shrouded in tuckers, than those of Mrs. 
Fentham and her daughters ; but when diafilay be- 
came the order of the day, the Grecian Venus was 
scarcely more unconscious of a veil. 

With a very good understanding she never al- 
lowed herself one original thought, or one sponta- 
neous action. Her ideas, her language, and her 
conduct were entirely regulated by the Meas; Ian- 
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guage, and conduct of those who stood wdl with^ 
the world. Vanity in her was a steady, inward^ 
but powerfully pervading principle. It did not 
evaporate in levity or indiscretion, hut was the hid- 
den, though forcible spring of heir whole course 
of action. . She had all the gratification which va- 
nity affords in secret, and all the credit which its 
prudent operation procures in public. She was 
apparently guilty of no excess of any kind. She 
had a sober scale of creditable vices, and never al- 
lowed herself to exceed a few stated degrees in 
any of them. She reprobated gaming, but could 
nol exist without cards. Masquerades she censur- 
ed as highly extravagant and dangerous, but when 
given by ladies of high quality, at their own houses^ 
she thought them an elegant and proper amuse- 
ment. Though she sometimes went to the play^ 
she did not care for what past on the stage, for she 
confessed the chief pleasure the theatre afforded, 
was to reckon up, when she came home, how ma- 
ny duchesses and countesses had bowed to her 
across the house. 

A complete despot at home, her arbitrariness 
is so veiled by correctness of manner, and studied 
good breeding, that she obtains the credit of great 
mildness and moderation. She is said not to love 
her daughters who come too near her in age, and 
go too much beyond her in beauty to be forgiven ;, 
yet like a consummate politician, she is ever la- 
bouring for their advancement. She has generally 
several schemes in hand, and always one scheme 
under another, the under plot ready to be brought 
forward if the principal one fails. Though she en- 
courages pretenders, yet she is afraid to*accept of 
a tolerable proposal, lest a bcU^t sVvo\3ASi -^x^^^tSl 
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itself: but if the loftier hope fails, she then con- 
trires to lure back the inferior offer. She can ba« 
lance to a nicety 9 in the calculation of chances^ 
the advantages or disadvantages of a higher possi- 
bility against a lower probability. 

Though she neither wants reading nor taste, her 
mind is never sufficiently disengaged to make her 
an agreeable companion. Her head is always at 
work, conjecturing the event of every fresh ball and 
every new acquaintance. She cannot even 

Take her tea without a stratagem. 

She set out in life with a very slender acqusdntsuU^e, 
and clung for a while to one or two damaged peer- 
esses, who were not received by women of ttieir 
own rank. But I am told it was curious to see with 
what adroitness she could extricate herself from a 
disreputable acquaintance, when a more honour- 
able one stept in to fill the niche. She made her 
way rapidly, by insinuating to one person of note 
how intimate she was with another, and to both 
what handsome things each said of the other. By 
constant attentions, petty offices, and measured 
flattery, she has got footing into almost every house 
of distinction. Her decorum is invariable. She 
boasts that she was never guilty of the indecency 
of violent passion. Poor woman \ she fancies there 
is no violent passion but that of anger. Little does 
she think that ambition, vanity, the hunger of ap- 
plause, a rage for being universally known, are all 
violent passions, however modified by discretion, 
or varnished by art. She suffers too all that " vex- 
ation of spirit" which treads on the heels of *< va- 
nity." Disappointment and jealousy poison the 
days devoted to pleasure. The party does not an- 
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s^fer. The wrong people never stay away, and the 
right ones never come. The guest for whom the 
fite is made is sure to fail. Her party is thin, 
while that of her competitor overflows ; or there is 
aplenty of dowagers and a paucity of young men. 
When the costly and elaborate supper is on the 
Uible excuses arrive : even if the supper is crowd- 
ed, the .daughters remain upon hands. — How strik- 
ingiy does she exemplify the strong expression • 
of— "labouring in the fire for vanity*'—-" oi^giving 
her money for that which is not bread, and her la- 
bour for that which satisfieth not I" 

After spending the day at Mrs. Fentham's I went 
to sup with my friends in Cavendish Square. Lady 
Belfield was impatient for my history of the dinner. 
But Sir John said, laughing, " You shall not say a 
word Charles — I can tell how it was as exactly as 
if I had been there.— Charlotte, whq has the best 
voice, was brought out to sing, but was placed a 
little behind, as her person is not quite perfect j 
Maria, who is the most picturesque figure, was 
put /o attitudinize at the harp, arrayed in the cos- 
tume, and assuming the fascinating graces of Mar- 
mion's Lady Heron ; 

Pair was her rounded arm, as o'er 
The sti'ings her fingers flew. 

Then Cluarles, was the moment of peril ! then ac- 
cording to your favorite Milton's most incon- 
gruous image, 

You took in sounds that might create a soul 
Under the ribs of death. 

'^^ For fear, however, that your heart of adamant 

should hold out against all these perilous assaults, 

its vulnerability was tried in other quarters. The 
Vol. I. G 
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Titian "would naturally lead to Lavinia's drawing-^. 
A beautiful sketch of the lakes would be produceij, 
with a gentle intimation, what a sweet place We^t-. 
moreland must be to live in ! When you had ex- 
hausted all proper raptures on the art and on the . 
artist, it would be recollected, that as Westmore- 
land was so near Scotland, you would naturally be 
fond of a reel— The reel of course succeeded." 
Then, putting himself into an attitude, and speak- 
ii(ig theatrically, he continued 

** The universal Pan 
Knit with the grace3 and the hours in dance — 

Oh ! no, I forget, universal Pan could not join- 
but he could admire.— Then all the perfections of 
all the nymphs busrt on you in full blaze.—- Such a 
concentration of attractions you never could re- 
sist I You are but a man, and now, doubtless a 
lost man." Here he stopped to finish his laugh, 
and I was driven reluctantly to acknowledge that 
his picture, though a caricature, was, notwithstand- 
ing, a resemblance. , 

" And so,** said Sir John, ^* you were brought 
under no power of incantation by this dangerous 
visit. You will not be driven, like the tempted 
Ithican, to tye yourself to. a mast, or to flee for 
safety from the enchantment of these Syrens. 

While we were at suppelr, with more gravity, he 
said, " Among the various objects of ambitioti, 
there are few in life which bring less accession to 
its comfort, than an unceasing struggle to rise to 
an elevation in society very much above the level 
of our own condition, without being aided by any 
stronger ascending power than mere vanity.— 
Great talcnts> of whatever kind, have a natural ten- 
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dcncy to rise, and to lift their possessor. The 
flame, in mounting, does but obey its impulse.— 
But when there is no energy more powerful than 
the passion to be great, destitute of the gifts 
which confer greatness, the painful efforts of am- 
bition are like water, forced above its level by me- 
chanical powers. It requires constant exertions 
of art, to keep up what art first set agoing. Poor 
Mrs. Fentham's head is perpetually at work to 
maintain the elevation she has reached. And h^ 
little after all is she considered by those on whose 
caresses her happiness depends ! She has lost the 
esteem of her original circle, where she might 
have been respected, without gaining that of her 
high associates, who, though they receive her, 
sStill refuse her claims of equality. She is not 
considered as of their ettabliahmenty it is but /o/e- 
ruHon at best.** 

At Mrs. Fentham's, I encountered Lady Bab 
Lawless, a renowned modish dowager, famous for 
laying siege to the heart of every distinguished 
man, with the united artillery of her own wit, 
«nd her daughter's beauty. How* many ways 
there are of being wrong ! She was of a charac- 
ter diametrically opposite to that of Mrs. Fentham. 
She had the same end in view, but the means she 
used to accomplish it were of a bolder strain. Lady 
Bab affected no delicacy, she laughed at reserve, 
^e had shaken hands with decorum. 

She held the rudsy tenor of her way. 

with no assumed refinement ; and, so far from 
shielding her designs behind the mask of de- 
cency, she disdained the obsolete expedient.-— 
Her plans succeeded the more infallibly <) b^c%>\^>i^ 
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Iier h*ankness defeated ell suspicion* A joaan 
could never divine that such gay 9 and open as- 
saults could have their foundation in design, and 
he gave her full credit for artless simplicity, al 
the moment she was catching him in her toils. If 
she now and then had gone too far, and by a m^ 
mentary oversight or excessive levity had be- 
trayed too much, with infinite address she wouid 
make a crane-neck turn, and fall to discussing, 
apt without ability, some moral or theological to- 
pic. Thus she affected to establish tlie character 
of a woman, thoughtless through wit, indiscreet 
through simplicity, but religious on principle. 

As there is no part of the appendage to a wife, 
which I have ever more dreaded than a Machiaveli* 
an mother, I should have been deaf to wit and blind 
to beauty, and dead to advances, had their united 
batteries been directed against me. But Iha4 
not the ambition to aspire to that honour. I was 
much too low a mark for her lofty aim. She had % 
natural antipathy to every name that could not be- 
found in the red book. She equally shrunk froza 
untitled opulence and indigent nobility. She 
knew by instinct if a younger son was in the roomi 
and by a petrifying look checked his most distant 
approaches ; while with her powerful spells &ke 
never failed to draw within her magic circle the 
splendid heir, and charm him to her purpose. 

Highly born herself, she had early been married 
to a rich man of inferior rank) for the sake of a 
large settlement. Her plan was, that her daugh- 
ters, (who, by the way, are modest and estimable,) 
should find in the man they married, still higher 
"birth than her own, and more riches than her 
husband's. 
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It was a curious speculation to compare these 
two friends, and to observe how much less the re- 
ined manoeuvres of Mrs. Fentham answered, than 
the open assaults of the intrepid Lady Bab. All 
the intricacies and labyrinths which the former 
JhjSks been so skilful and so patient in weaving, have 
Bplyet enthralled one captive, while the composed 
et^ntery, the affecting to take for granted the 
offer which was never meant to be made,, and treat* 
mg that as concluded, which was never so much 
as intended, drew the unconscious victim of the 
other into the trap, before he knew it was set.— 
The depth of her plot consisting in not appearing 
to have any. It was novelty in intrigue. An ori-. 
gimality which defied all competition, and vx 
which no ii^itator has any 4^hance of success. 
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IR John carried tne one morning to caifoa 
Lady Denham, a dowager of fashion, who h^ 
grown old in the trammels of the world. Though 
she seems resolved to die in the harness, yet she 
piques herself on being very religious, and bO 
H)ne inveighs against infidelity or impiety wife 
more pointed censure. " She has a grandau^- 
ter," said Sir John, " who lives with her, and 
whom she has trained to walk precisely in hcf 
own steps, and which, she thinks, ia the way she 
should go. The girl," added hcj smiling, "^i« 
well looking, and will have a handsome fortune, 
and I am persuaded that, as my friend, I could 
procure you a good reception." 

We were shewn into her dressing room, where 
we found her with a book lying open before her. 
From a glance which I caught of the large black 
letter, I saw it was a Weeks Prefiaration. This 
book it seems constantly lay open before her from ^ 
breakfast till dinner, at this season. It was Passion 
week. But as this is the room in which she sees 
all her morning visitors, to none of whom is she 
ever denied, even at this period of retreat, she 
could only pick up momentary snatches of reading 
in the short intervals between one person bowing; 
out and another courtseying in. Miss Denham 
sat by, painting flowers. 

Sir John asked her Ladyship, if she would go 
and dine in a fs^mUy 'way \iiX.Yi lu^^^ 1b^\^^\^. ^V^ 
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ir^wnpr looHfd grftV€> and ^^wlth michso^ 
h^moity^ that she should never think Qf diniag 
jy^oad at thi^ holy se^M^^* Sir John said> '^ ai 
Wfi^ h$vye neither cards nor/QOis^psM^^i Ithmighlyon 
might as well have eaten yovkv chkkien in 
j||o«%e a^ in ywr owq." But though she 1})oug] 
ll^ft ^nt(^ dine vitb a sober family) she mad^ her- 
^^ abends for thp sacrifice, by letting us s^ee 
tjb^t (ler heart was brimful of the world, pressed 
flown and running 9ver. She indemnified herself 
Jpr her abstinence from its diversions^ by indulg-^ 
ing in the only ples^sures which she thought com^ 
pp.tible with the sianctity of the se4%<^, uncharita- 
ble gossip, and unbounded calumny. She would 
j;iot touch a card for the world, but she played 
over to Sir John the whole game of the preceding 
Saturday night ; told him by what a shameful in*^ 
Attention her partner had lost the odd triek ; and 
4hat she should not have been be^iten after all, had 
tko% her adversary, she verily b^liiev^d, contrived 
t9 look oyer her hand. 

Sir John seiaed the oi^ly minute, in which wc 
vrere alone, to ask her to add a guinea to^ a littiUi 
sum he was collecting for a poor tradesman witk - 
a. large family, who had been burnt out a few 
nights ago. "His wife," added he, " was your 
favourite maid Dixon, and both are deservin|^ 
people."— '< Ah, poor Dixon I She was always 
uniucky," replied the Lady. " How could they 
be so careless ? surely they might have put the 
fire out sooner. They should not have Jet it get 
a-head. I wonder people are not more active."-^^ 
" It is too late to enquire about that,'* said ^ 
.John, " the question now is, ivotYio^ \5Ci^vcV«a^ 
might iiare been prevented, bj^t lote^ 'vt xawi >&^ 
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^repaired.*'—*" I am really quite soriy/' skihl sbi^ 
that I can give you nothing. I have had so many 
calls lately, that my charity purse is completely ex^ 
bausted— -and that abominable Property-tax makts^ 

^^e quite a beggar." 
- While she was speakings I glanced on the opeA^ 
leaf at, ^' Charge them that are rich in this world 
that they be ready to give ;'' and directing my eye^ 
fiirther it fell on, <' Be not deceived. God is not 
mocked." These were the awful passages which 
farmed a part of her Preparation^ and this wftft 
the^practical use she made of them ! ' 

A dozen persons of both sexes ^^ had their e^tSL 
and their entrances" during our stay ; for th6> 
scene was so strange and the character so new^ 
me, that I felt unwilling to stir. Among othefj 
visitors, was Signer Squallini, a favourite opera 
mnger, whom she patronized. Her face was light* 
ed up with joy,"* at sight of him. He brought her 
ttti admired new air in which he was preparing 
himself, and sung a few notes, that she might -say 
she had heard it the first. She felt all the dignity 
of the privilege, and extolled the air with all th& 
phrases, cant s^d rapture of dilettanteiam. 

After this, she drew a paper from between the 
feavesof her still open book, which she shewed 
him. It contained a list of all the company she 
had engaged to attend his benefit. << I will ca^ll on 
some others," said she, " to-morrow after prayers, 
I am sorry this is a week in which I cannot see my 
jriends at their assemblies, but on Sunday you 
know it will be over, and I shall have my house 
full in the evening. Next Monday will be Easter, 
.smd I shall be at our dear DucYve^tf % -^w^x^ xi^ask- 

^erade^ a^d then I hope to &^^ ^ccA «tv^^^ ^^ 
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^hole world.— Herer^^re ^m* guineas/' said sl|(^ 
in a half whisper to the obsequious Signor^ ^' you 
j^iaf meation what I gave for my ti<^et9 and itmajr 
^aft 4the fieishion goii^." She then pressed a ticket 
mk Sir John and another on me. He declined^ 
Muring with great sanff froid^ <^ You know we are 
JSande liana. "* What excuse I made I do not well 
Jsmow ; I only know that I saved my ten guineas 
^iKith a very bad grace, but felt bound in con« 
acience to add them to what I had before subscribe 
pA to poor Dixon. 

; • Hitherto I had never seen the gnat*strainer, and 
.llie camel-tswailowery so strikingly exemplified, 
^nd it is observable how forcibly the truth of 
^ripture is often illustrated by those who live 
ill4he boldest opposition to it. If you have any 
.d/Qiibt while you ar£ reading, go into the world and 
jrimrbejief will be confirmed. 
/b Aa w took our leave, she followed us to the 
i^OQSty I hoped it was with the guinea for the fire ^ 
bm she (m\y whispered Sir John, though he did 
not go himself, to prevail on such and such ladies 
%9 go to Squallini's benefit. " Pray do," said she, 
" it will be charity. Poor fellow 1 he is sadly out 
at elbows, he has a fine liberal spirit, and can 
Jbardly make his large income do." 

When we got into the street we admired the 
splendid chariot and laced liveries of this indigent 
professor, for whom our charity had been just 
solicited, and who&e ^' liberal spirit" my friend 
a^syred me, consisted in sumptuous living, and 
Ij^e indulgence of every fasliionable vice. 

I could not restrain ray exclamations as soon 
||S we got out of hearing. To Sir John, the scene 
was amusing, but to him it had lost Xiti^ VxvVt.'e^^x 
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of novelty. " I have known her ladyship abotft 
twelve years," said he, " and of course have w^ 
nessed a dozen of these annual paroxysms of de- 
votion. I am persuaded that she is a gainer by 
them on her own principle, that is, in the artiett 
of pleasure. This short periodical ahstinente 
whets her appetite to a keener relish for suspeiMl- 
ed enjoyment ; and while she fasts from amuse- 
ments, her blinded conscience enjoys a feast of 
self-gratulation. She feeds on the remembrance 
of her self-denial, even after she has returned t6 
those delights which she thinks her retreat has 
fsdrly purchased. She considers religion as a sys« 
tem of pains and penalties, by the voluntary en* 
during of which, for a short time, she shall com* 
pound for all the indulgences of the year. She'll 
persuaded^hat something must be annually for* 
borne, in order to make her peace. After these 
periodical atonements, the Almighty bemginhftr 
4ebt, will be obliged at last to pay her with heft* 
ven. This composition, which rather brings her 
in on the creditor side, not only quiets her con- 
science for the past, but enables her joyfully Xp 
enter on a new score.*' 

I asked Sir John, how Lady Belfield could asso* 
ciate with a woman of a character so opposite td 
her own? "What can we do ?" said he, "we 
cannot be singular. We must conform a lit He to 
the world in which we live." Trusting to his ex* 
treme good-nature, and fired at the scene to whitb 
I had been a witness, I ventured to observe that 
non-conformity to such a world as that of which 
this lady was a specimen, was the very criterion 
of the religion taught by Him who had declared 
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of pre<»emlnent distinction that <^ his king^ 
iS not of this world.'* 

u are a young man/' answered he mildly, m 

this delicacy and these prejudices would 
irear off, if you were to live some time in 
:ld,** — ^*' My dear Sir John," said I, warmly, 
iG grace of God, I nerer will live in the 
; at least, I will never associate with that 
I it, whose society . would be sure to wear 
kt delicacy and remove those prejudices, 
his i& retaining all the worst part of popery. 
$ the abstinence without the devotion ; ^he 
'd observance without the interior humilia- 
the suspending of ^ sin, not only without 
sign of forsaking it, but with a fixed resQ-^ 
of returning to it, and of encreasing the 
>y the forbearance. Nay, the sins she. re* 
Q order to mitigate the horrors of forbear- 
are as bad as those she lays down. A post- 
sin, which is fully intended to be resumed^ 
nuch worse than a sin persisted in, as deli- 
i hypocrisy is worse than the impulse of pas- 
^I desire not a more explicit comment on *" 
i which I was once almost tempted to think 
t^ I n^ean, the greater faeility of the en- 
i of gross and notorious offenders into heaven 
>f these formalists. No ! If Miss Denham 
sole heiress to Croesus, and joined the beauty 
^opatra to the wit of Sappho, I never would 
ct myself with a disciple of that school." 
[ow many ways there are of being unhappy !**- 
iir John, as we returned one day from a ride 
Ld taken some miles out of town, to call on a 
i of his. " Mr. Stanhope, whom we have just 
5d, is a man of great elegance of tuitid. Kls 
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early life was passed in liberal studies, and in rfii 
best company. But his fair prospects were blast<^ 
by a disproportionate marriage. He was dra#ii 
in by a vanity too natural to young men, that of 
fancying himself preferred by a w6man, who half 
nb one recommendatieii but beauty. To be ad- 
mired by her, whom all his acquaintance admired^ 
gratified his amour fir ofire. He was overcome By 
her marked attentions so far as to declare himself} 
withont knowing her real* disposition. , It was 
some time before his prepossession allbwed hitn 
to discover that she was weak and ill-informedj 
selfish and bad tempered. What she wanted tft 
understanding, she made up in spirit. The itwJrt 
sKfe exacted, the more he submitted^ andher dfc* 
nriands grew in proportion to his sacrifices. My 
friend, with patient affection, struggled for a long 
time to raise her character, and to enlighten hCT 
mind ; but finding that she pouted whenr\''er he tooic 
Up a book, and that she even hid the newspaper ber- 
fore he had read it, complaining that he preferred &fiy 
thing to her company ; the softness of his temper 
and his habitual indolence at length prevailed.-^- 
His better judgment sunk in the hopeless contest 
For a quiet life, he has submitted to a disgracefi^ 
life. The compromise has not answered. Hehas 
incurred the degradation, which, by a more spirited 
conduct, he might have avoided, and has missed- 
the quiet which he sacrificed his dignity to pur- 
chase. He compassionates her folly, and conti* ' 
jiues to translate her wearisome interruptions inle 
the fluttering language of affection. 

" In compliment to her, no less than in justiftca- 
tion of his own choice, he has persuaded himself 
that all women are pretty much alike. That in 
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point of capacity) disposition^ and knowledge he 
iuts bu^ drawn the common lot| with the balance in 
his favour, of strong affection and unsullied virtue. 
He hardly ever sees his fine library, which is the 
object of his supreme aversion, but wastes his 
days in listless idleness and his evenings at cards, 
the cuily thing in which she takes a lively interest. 
His fine mind is, I fear, growing mean and disin- 
genuous. The gentleness of his temper leads him 
not only to sacrifice his peace, but to infringe on 
kis veracity in order to keep her quiet. 

<^ All the entertainment he finds at dinner is a 
recapitulation of the faults of her maids,^ or the 
impertinence of her footmen, or the negligence 
of h^r gardener. If to please her he joins in the 
oeasure, she turns suddenly about, and defends 
Ihem^ If he vindicates them, she insists on their 
immediate dismission ; and no sooner are they ir* 
revocably discharged, than she is continually 
dwelling on their perfections, and then it is only 
their successors who have aay faults. 

<^He is now so afraid of her driving out his few 
remaining old servants, if she sees his partiality 
£br them, that in ot*der to conceal it, he affects to 
reprimand them as the only means for them to 
secure her favour. Thus the integrity of his 
heart is giving way to a petty duplicity, and the 
openness of his temper to shabby artifices. He 
could submit to the loss of his comfort, but sen* 
sibly feels the diminution of his credit. The loss 
of kis usefulness too is a constant source of regret. 
She will not even suffer him to act as a magis* 
trate, lest her doors should be beset with vaga« 
bonds, and/ her house dirtied by men of business. 
If he chance to commend a dish he h^^ \ac&\j^^ ^x. 

Vol I. H 
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a friend's house— Yes, every body's things ai^ 
good but her's*— she can never please— he had 
better always dine abroad, if nothing is fit to be 
eaten at home. 

" Though poor Stanhope's conduct is sci cor- 
rect, and his attachment to his wife so notorioas, 
he never ventures to commend any thing that is 
said or done by another woman. She has, indeed, 
no definite object of jealousy, ^ but feels an uoeasf, 
vague sensation of envy at any thing or person lie 
admires. I believe she would be jealous of a fine 
day, if her husband praised it. 

" If a tale reaches her ears of a wife who has 
Mled of her duty, or if the public papers record 
a divorce, then she awakens her husband to a 
s^nse of his superior happiness, and her own i^ 
reproachable virtue. O Charles, the woman who, 
reposing on the laurels of her boasted virtue, allows 
herself to be a disobliging, a peevish, a gloomy dis- 
contented companion^ defeats one great end of tho 
institution, which is happiness. The wife who 
violates the marriage vow, is indeed more cri- 
minal ; but the very magnitude of her crime eman- 
cipates her husband ; while she who makes him 
not dishonourable, but wretched, fastens on h|p 
a misery for life, from which no laws can.fr^ 
him, and under which religion alone can support 
him.". 

We continued talking till we reached hom6, on 
the multitude of marriages in which the parties 
are " joined not matched," and where the term 
union is a miserable misnomer. I endeavoured 
to turn all these new acquaintances to accouiit, 
and considered myself at every visit I made, as 
taking a lesson for my own conduct. I beheld the 
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imlscarriages of others, not only with concern for 
^e individual, but as beacons to light me on my 
way. It was no breach of charity to use the aber> 
rations of: my acquaintance for the purpose of 
making my oiVn course more direct. I took care, 
however, never to lose sightof the humbling con- 
sideration that my own deviations were equally 
liable to become the object of their animadversion, 
iftfae same motive had led them to the same scru- 
tiny. 

I remained some weeks longer in town indulg- 
ing myself in all its safe sights, and all its sober 
pleasures. I examined whatever was new in art, 
4r curious in science. I found out the best pic- 
tures, saw the best statues, explored the best 
museums,: heard the best speakers^ in the courts , 
of law,' the best preachers in the church, and the 
best orators in parliament; attended the best 
lectures, and visitpd the best company, in the 
ipost correct, though' not always the most fashion- 
itlble sense of the term. I associated with many 
ieat^^d, sensible, and some pious men, commo- 
dities, with which London, with all its faults, 
2il)Ound8, perhaps, more than any other place on 
llie habitable globe. I became acquainted with 
tmenj agreeable, well informed, valuable women, 
with a few who even seemed in a good measure 
to live above the world while they were living in it. 

There is a large class of excellent female char- 
acters, who, on account of that very excelletice, 
are little known, because to be known is not their 
obj ect . Their ambition has a better taste . They 
pass through life honoured and respected in their 
own small, but not unimportant sphere, and ap- 
proved by him, " whose they are, and whom they 
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serve,*' though their faces are hardlf known in 
promiscuous society. If they occasion little sen* 
sation abroad, they produce much happiness at 
home. And when once a woman who has ^ all 
appliances and means to get it>" tan withstand 
the intoxication of the flatterer, and the adoration 
of the fashionable ; can conquer the fondness for 
public distinction, can resist the temptations (rf 
that magic circle to which she is courted, and in 
which she is qualified to shine— -this is indeed a 
trial of firmness ; a trial in which those who have 
never been called to resist themselves, can hardly 
judge of the merit of resistance in others. 

These are the women who bless, dignify, and 
truly adorn society. The painter imleed does not 
make his fortune by their sitting to him ; the |ewr 
cller is neither brought into vogue by furnishing 
their diamonds, nor undone by not being paid for 
them ; the prosperity of the milliner does not de- 
pend on affixing their name to a cap or a colour ; 
the poet does not celebrate them ; the novelist 
does not dedicate to them ; but they possess the af« 
fection of their husbands, the attachment of theit^ 
children, the esteem of the wise and good, and 
above all they possess his favour, "whom to know* 
is life eternal." Among these I doubt not I might 
have found objects highly deserving of my heart, 
but the injunction of my father was a sort of pano* 
ply which guarded it. 

I am persuaded that such women compose a larg* 
er portion of the sex, than is generally allowed. 
It is not the number, but the noise which makes 
a sensation, and a set of fair dependent young 
creatures who are every night forced, some of 
them reluctantly upon the public eye ; and a bevy 
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of faded matrons rouged and repaired for an un* 
grateful public, dead to their blandishments, do 
i^o^ compKxse the whole female world I I repeat it 
•7— a hundred amiable women, who are living in 
i^^ quiet practice of their duties, and the modest 
eKerUon of their talents, do not iill the public eye,. 
qr reach the public ear, like one aspiring leader, 
vho,^ hungering for observation, and disdaining 
censure, dreads not abuse but oblivion : who 
thinks it more glorious to head a little phalanx of 
fasl>ionable followers, than to hold out, as from 
her commanding eminence, and imposing talents 
sliejmight have don^, a shining example of all that 
is great, and good, and dignified in woman. The&e 
self-appointed queens maintain an absolute but 
epliiemei:al empire over that little fantastic aria- 
tqcracy which they call the world— AdmiratioA 
be^ts them, crowds attend them, conquests fol- 
low them, inferiors imitate them, rivals envy 
them, newspapers extol them, sonnets deify then). 
A few ostentatious charities are opposed as a large 
atonement for ayi?w amiable wfaknessea, while the 
lyipaid tradesman, is exposed to ruin by their ven«» 
l^eance if he refuse to trU3t them, and to a gaol 
if he continue tq do it« 
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CHAP. XI. 

X HE three days previous to my leaving Londoii 
were passed with Sir John and Lady BeHield; 
Knowing I was on the wing for Hampshire, th^ 
promised to make their long intended visit to S^m* 
ley Grove duiing my stay there. 

On the first of these days, we were agreeaWy 
surprised at the appearance of Dr. Barlow, an old 
friend of Sir John, and the excellent rector of 
Mr. Stanley's parish. Being obliged to come to 
town on urgent business for a couple of days, he 
was charged to assure me of the cordial welcome} 
which awaited me 'at the Grove. I was glad- to 
make this early acquaintance with this bigbfy 
respectable divine. I made a thousand enquiries 
about his neighbours, and expressed my impa- 
tience to know more of a family, in whose characf 
ters I already felt a more than common interest. 

" Sir," said he, " if you set me talking of Mr. 
Stanley, you must abide by the consequences of 
your indiscretion, and bear with the loquacity of 
which that subject never fails to make me guilty. 
He is a greater blessing to me as a friend, ' and to 
my parish as an example and a benefactor than I 
can describe." I assured him that he could not 
be too minute^ in speaking of a man, whom I had 
been early taught to admire, by that exact judge 
of merit, my late father, n^ 
*^ Mr. Stanley," said the"^ worthy Doctor, *<i8 
about six and forty, his admirable * wife is about 
six lir seven years younger. He passed the early 
, psLTt of his life in London^ m t\ve; \>e^t ^ci^vj . 'ffia 
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commerce with the world, was to k mmd like his, M 
pure gain ; for he brought away from it all the good 
it had to giTCy without exchanging for it one par- 
ticle of hia own integrity. He acquired the air^ 
na^ners, and sentiments of a gentlenaAii, without 
any sacrifice of his sincerity^ Indeed he may be 
said to have turned his knowledge of the world to 
a religious account, for it has enabled him to re- 
commend religion to those, who do not like it 
wcdl enough, to forgive, for it^ sake, the least 
aukwardness of gesture, or inelegance of mamier« 

<< When I beeaRie acquainted with the family^" 
continued he, *^ I told ^Mrs. Stanley that I was 
afraid her husband hurt religion in tme sense, as 
much as he recommended it in another ; for that 
some inen who would forgive him his piety for the 
sike of his agreeableness, would be led to dislike 
religion more than ever in other men, in whom the 
|ewei was not so well set. ^^ We should like your 
religious men well enough,'' will they s^y, ^*if 
Jthey all resembled Stanley." Whereas the truth 
is, 'they do not so mucb like Mr. Stanley's religi* 
on as ^trar with it for the pleasure which his other 
qualities afford them. She assured me, that this 
was not altogether the case, for that his other qual^* 
ities having pioneer'd his way, and hewed down 
jibe prejudices which the reputation of piety nattt« 
vally raises, his endeavours to be useful to them 
w^e mu^ ^eicilitated, and he not only kept the 
3ground he had gained, but was often able to turn 
this influence over h|s friends to a better account 
than they had intende€. He converted their adnu- 
nation of him' into arms against their own errors. 

'^ He possesses in perfection," continued Dr« 
BgtrJoWf ** that sure criteiriou o£ sk^Sn^v^^^ % ^gi^^ 
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power over the minds of his acqiiaihtance, and has 
in a high degree that rare talent) the art of concilia 
ation without the aid of flattery. I have seen more 
men brought over to his opinion by a management 
derived from his knowledge of mankind, and by a 
principle which forbade his ever using this know^ 
ledge but for good purposes, than I ever observed 
in any other instance ; and this. without the slighU 
est deviation from his scrupulous probity. 
- ^^*^*He is master of one great advantage in conver- 
sation, that of not only knowing what to say that 
may be useful, but exactly w/ien to say it ; in knowing 
when to press a point and when to forbear^ in his 
sparing the self*love of a vain man, whom he wish- 
es to reclaim by contriving to make him feel him* 
self wrong without making him appear ridiculous. 
The former he knows is easily pardoned, the lat**' 
ter never. He has studied the human heart long 
enough to know that to wound pride is not the way 
to cure, but to inflame it ; and that exasperating 
self-conceit, will never subdi\e it. He seldom, I 
believe, goes into company without an earnest de* 
8ii*e to be useful to some one in it ; but if circum** 
stances are adverse ; if ^ the mollia tempora fandi 
does not present itself ; he knows he should lose 
more than they would gain, by trying to make the 
occasion when he does not find it. And I have of* 
ten heard him say, that when he cannot benefit o- 
thers, or be benefited by them, he endeavours to 
benefit himself by the disappointment, which 
do^his own mind as much good by humbling him 
with the sense of his own uselessness, as the subject " 
he wished to have introduced, might have done, 
them. 

" The death of his only son about tol '^e^v^ ^^^ 
who had just entered his eightia. ^^^t, \^\\v^ wA^ 
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ruption his family have had to a felicity so 
okeii) that I told Mr. Stanley some such cala- 

was necessary to convince him that he was 
o be put off with so x>oor a portion as this 
d has to give. I added, that I should have 

tempted to doubt his being in the favour of 

if he had totally escaped chastisement. A 
imstance whicb to many parents would have 
tly aggravated the blow, rather lightened it to 

The boy, had he lived to be of age, was to 

had a large independent fortune from a 
Dt relation, which will now go to a remote 
:h, unless there should be another son. << This 
ii," said he to me, << might have proved the 

snare, and this independence his destruction, 
rho does all things well, has afflicted the pa- 
, but he has saved the child." The loss of an 
son, however, sat heavy on his heart, but it 
he means of enabling him to glorify God by 
ibmission, I should rather say, by his acqui- 
ice. Submission is only yielding to what we 
It help. Acquiescence is a more sublime 
of resignation. It is a conviction that the 
e will is holy, just, and good. He one day 
;o me; " we were too fond of the mercy, but 
ufficiently grateful for it. We loved him so 
onately that we might have forgotten who be- 
sd him. To preserve us from this temptation^ 
in great mercy withdrew him. Let us turn 
yes from the one blessing we have lost, to the 
Lless mercies which are continued to us, and 
ially to the hand which confers them ; to the 
which, if we continue to murmur^ may strip 
bu^4*emaining blessings.'' 

cannot," continued Dt, Barlow> ^ make ^ 
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higher eulQgium of Mrs. Stanley than to say , s\ 
is every way worthy of the husband whose hap] 
ness »he makes. They have a large family of \os^ 
ly daughters of all ages. Lucilla, the eldest, idi 
near nineteen ; you would think me too poetical 
were I to say she adorns every virtue with every 
grace ; and yet I should only speak the simple 
truth. Phoebe, who is just turned of fifteen, has 
not less vivacity and sweetnes than her sister, butj 
from her extreme naivet6 and warm'-^heartedncs^ 
she has somewhat less discretion ; and her father 
says, that her education has afforded him^ not less 
pleasure but more trouble, for the branches shot 
sp fast as to call for more pruning." ^ 

. Before I had time to thank the good Doctor fof 
his interesting little narrative, a loud rap announc- 
ed company. It was Lady Bab Lawless. With 
her usual versatility she plunged at once into eve* 
ry subje^ct with every body. She talked to Lady 
Belfield of the news and her nursery, of poetry 
with Sir John, of politics with me, and religion 
with Pr. Barlow. She talked well upon most of 
these points, and not ill upon any of them. For 
she had the talent of embellishing subjects of 
which she knew but little, and a kind of conjectu- 
ral sagacity and rash dexterity, which prevented 
her from appearing ignorant, even when she knew 
nothing. She thought that a full confidence in 
her own powers was the sure way to raise them 
in the estimation of others, and it generally suc^ 
ceeded. 

Turning suddenly to Lady Belfield, she said, 
" Pr^y my dear, look at my flowers*" " They are 
beautiful roses indeed," said Lady Belfield, ^^ and 
83 exquiidtely exact as if they were artificial."**-- 
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Whidh in tnilh thef are/' re^ed Lady Bab.i— * 
¥our mistake is a high compliment to them, but 
^ higher than they deserve. Look especially at 
liese roses in my cap. Yen positively shall go and 
^t some at the same place." <^ Indeed," said 
.ady Belfield, ^< I am thinking of laying aside flow** 
rs, though my children are hardly old enough to 
ike them." " What affectation I" replied Lady 
labj " why you are not above two or three 
&d thirty ; I am almost as old again, and yet I 
lon't think of giving up flowers to my children, or 
ay grand children, who will be soon wanting 
hem. Indeed, I only now wear white roses." I 
iiscovered by this, that white roses made the same 
pproximation to sobriety in dress, that three tables 
[M^e to it in cards. <' Seriously though," contin- 
^d Lady Bab, " you must and shall go and buy 
ome of Fanny's flowers. I need only tell you, it 
rill be the greatest charity you ever did, and then 
know you won't rest till you have been. A beau- 
iful girl maintains her dying mother by making 
ind selling flowers. Here is her direction," 
hrowing a card on the table. ^< Oh no this is not 
t* I have forgot the name, but it is within two 
ioors of your hair-dresser, in what d'ye call 
ll^.lane, just out of Oxford-Street. It is a poor 
alserable hole, but her roses are as bright 
^ if they grew in the gardens of Armida." She 
low rung the bell violently, saying she had over- 
itayed her time, though she had not been in the 
louse ten minutes. 

Next morning I atteiKled Lady Belfield to the ex- 
libition. In driving home through one of the 
larrow passages near Oxford-Street, I observed 
hat we were in the street where t\ie "^oo^ ^^^^ 
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maker lived. Lady Belli^ld directed her footman 
to enquire for the house.- We went into it, and in 
a small but clean room, up three pair of stairs, ve 
found a very pretty and very genteel young girl at 
work on her gay manufacture. The young woman 
presented her elegant performances with an air of 
uncommon grace and modesty. 

She was the more interesting, because the deli* 
eacy of her appearance seemed to proceed from ill 
health, and a tear stood in her eye while she exM* 
bited her works. ^* You do not seem well, my 
dear,** said Lady Belfield, with a kindness whicb 
was natural to her. ^ I never care about my own 
health, madam,** replied she, << but I fear my dear 
mother is dying.** She stopped, and the tears whidi 
she had endeavoured to restrain now flowed pita* 
tiiiilly down her cheeks. " Where is your mother 
child ?** said Lady Belfield. << In the next room, 
madam.** <^ Let us see her,** said her Ladyship^ 
•♦ if it won*t too much disturb her.** So saying, rfia 
led the way, and I followed her. 

We found the sick woman lying on a little poor, 
but clean bed, pale and emaciated, but she did not 
seem so near her end as Fanny*s affection had made 
her apprehend. Aftter some kind expressions of con- 
cern, Lady Belfield enquired into their circumstan- 
ces, which she fouild were deplorable. " Butftt 
that dear girl, madam, I should have periAed with 
ivant,** said the good woman ; " since our misfor- 
tunes, I have had nothing to support me but what 
she earns by making these flowers. She has ruin- 
ed her own health, by sitting up the greatest part 
of the night to procure me necessaries, whilst 
she herself lives on a crust.** 
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I vrks ss affected with this scene, that I drew 
ff^ady Beifield into the next room ; ^' If we cannot 
preserve the mother, at least let us save the daugh- 
ter from destruction/' said I ; << you may commai^ 
tny purse." " I was thinking of the same thing,** 
she replied, " Pray, my go^ girl, what sort pf 
education have you had ?" f< O, madam," said she 
^ one mijch too high for my situation. But my 
parents, intending to qualify me for a governess^ 
in the safest way of providing for me, have had me 
taught every thing necessary for that employment. 
I have had the best masters, and I hope I have not 
misemployed my time." " How comes it then," 
iiiid I, '< that you were ndt placed out in some fa- 
faily ?" >^ What, Sir ! and leave mj dear mother 
helpless and foiiom ? I had rather live only on my 
tea and .dry bread, which indeed I have done for 
ihany months, and supply her }ittle waists, than 
enjoy all the luxuries in the wprld at a distaii^e 
from her." 

** What were your inisjS^rtunes ocGasione4 by?*^^ 
saidl^ .while L^4y Beifield was talking with the 
mother. "One trouble followed another, Sir," 
aaidiibe, <<)HitwJiiat most completely ruined us, and 
fiieat my father to prison, and brought a paralytic 
Bti:oke on my mother, was his being arrested for ia 
debt of seven hundred pounds. This sum, which 
ke had promised to pay, was long due to him for 
laces, and to my mother for millinery and fancy 
dresses, from a lady who has not paid it to this mo** 
ment, and my father is dead, and my mother dy- 
ing I this sum would have saved them both 1" 

She was turning away to conceal the excess of 

her grief, when a venerable clergyman entered the 

room. It was the rector of the parish^ wha c^tsv^. 
Vd. I. I 
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frequently to administer spiritual consolation to 
the poor woman. Lady Belfield knew him slightly, 
and highly respected his character. She took 
him aside, and questioned him as to the dispositioli 
iand conduct of these people, especially the young 
woman. His testimony was highly satisfactory.— 
The girl, he said, had not only had an excell«it 
education, but her understanding and principles 
were equally good. He added, that he reckoned 
her beauty among her misfortunes. It made good 
people afraid to take her into the house, and ex- 
posed her to danger from those of the opposite de^- 
scription. 

I put my purse into Lady Beliield's hands, de- 
clining to make any present myself, lest, after the 
remark he had just made, I should incur the sus^ 
picions of the worthy clergyman. 

We promised to call again the next day, and 
took our leave, but not till we had possessed our- 
selves of as many flowers as she could spare. \ 
Legged that we might stop and send some medic&l 
assistance to the sick woman, for though it w^ 
evident that all relief was hopeless, yet it would be 
a comfort to the affectionate girl's heart to know 
that nothing was omitted which might restore hel* 
mother. w' 
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CHAP. XII. 



I 



N the evening we talked over our little adven- 
ture with Sir John, who entered warmly into the 
distresses of Fanny, and was inclined to adopt our 
opinion, that if her character and attainments 
.stood the test of a strict inquiry, she might here- 
iifter probably be transplanted into their family as 
governess. We were interrupted in the forma- 
tion of this plan by a visit from Lady Melbury, the 
acknowledged queen of beauty and of ton; I had 
kmg been acquainted with her character, for her 
eharms and her accomplishments were the theme 
o£ every man of fashion, and the envy of every 
modish woman. 

' She is one of those admired but pitiable charac- 
ters, who, , sent by Providence as an example to 
Ifaeir wky degrade themselves into a warning. 
WiMrm-hearted, feeling, liberal on the one hand ; 
OB tike other vain, sentimentali romantic, extrava- 
gantly addicted to dissipation and expence, and 
witii that union of contrarieties which distinguishes 
Her, equally devoted to poetry and gaming, to 
tiberality and injustice. She is too handsome to 
be envious, and too generous to have any relish 
for detraction, but she gives to excess into the op- 
oposite fault. As Lady Denham can detect ble- 
mishes in the most perfect, Lady Melbury finds 
•peTfections in the most depraved. From a judg- 
ment which cannot discriminate, a temper which^ 
will not censure, and a hunger for popularity, 
which can feed on the coarsest applause, she flat^ 
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ters egregiousiy and uniyerftallyy on the priiiei;le 
of being paid back usuriously in the same cois. 
Prodigal of her beauty^ she exists but on the hxt* 
mage paid to it from )he drawing room at St 
James's, to the mob at an election. Candor in 
ber is as mischievous as calumny in others, fqr it 
liuoys up characters which ought to sink. Not 
content with being blind to the bad qualities of her 
fitvourites, she invents good ones for them, and 
you would suppose her corrupt '< little senate" was 
s( choir of seraphims. 

A recent circumstance related by Sir John was 
quite characteristical. Her favourite maid was 
dangerously ill, and earnestly begged to see her 
Ifidy, who always had loaded her with favours/ 
To all company she talked of the virtues of the 
poor Toinette, for whom she not only expressed^ 
Wt felt real compassion. Instead of one apothe^^ 
cary who wpuld have sufficed, two physicians were 
sent for; and she herself resolved to go up and 
visit her, as soon as she had finished setting- 19 
music an elegy on the death of her Java Sparrow%' 
Just as she had completed it, she received a frei^ 
intreaty to see her maid, and was actually got^lo^ 
the door in order to go up stairs, when the millinee 
came in with such a distracting variety of beautiful^ 
new things, that there was no possibility of lettin§|^ 
them go till she had tried every thing on, one 9$* 
ter the other. This took up no little time. To^ 
determine which she should keep a(id whiclr ref^ 
turn, lYh^T^ ^^^ vr^s so attractive, took up atill^ 
more. After numberless vicissitudes and fiuGtua*' 
tions of racking thought, it was at length decided 
she should take the whole. The lailliBer withal 
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dtevf tlie lady went up--*T6inette h^d jast eXf 

pived. w- 

Ifouikd her manners no less fascinating than her 

pfirson. With ail her mqdish graces, there was ai 

tincture' of romance and an appearance of softness 

an4 sensibility which gave her the variety of twa 

characters. She ♦ was the enchanting ^ woman of 

SEohion, and the elegiac muse. 

i Lady Belfield had taken care to cover her work' 

table with Fanny's flowers^ with a view to iattract 

any chance visitor. Lady.Melb\iry admired them^ 

excessively. ' '* You must do more thaii admire 

Ibem/^said Lady Belfield, <' you must buy and re-. 

commend.'' She then told her the affecting scene 

we had witnessed, and described the amiable girf 

who supported the dying mother by making thesd 

fibwers. '< It is quite enchanting," continued she, 

Miso^ving to attack Lady Melbury in her own sen-* 

Omental way, "to see this, sweet girl twi^ling^ 

rose-buds^ and forming hyacinths into bouquets." 

^Dea^, how charming I" exclaimed Lady Mel- 

tavf, Hit is really quite touching. I will make a 

subscription for her, an.d write at tjie head of the 

list a melting description of her case. She shall 

Mjig me all her flowers, and as many more as she 

€an make. But no, we will make a party, and go 

md see her. You shall carry me. How interest-. 

mg to see a beautiful creatui:^ making ro^es and 

IgrlMpinths I her^^elicate hand3 and fiiii^ complexion 

m^t be ama2^ngly'Set off by the contrast of the 

bright flowers. If it were a coarse looking girl 

sfOiiiiing hemp^to be sure one should pity her, but 

k would not be half so moving. It will be delight- 

IM, . I will call on you to-morrow^ exactly at two* 

12 
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ttid carry you all. Perhaps,** whispifrcd siie ts^ 
Lady Belfield, << I may work up the circumstahce^ 
into a sonnet. Do think of a striking titlb for H*- 
On second thoughts, the sonnet shall be sent a* 
bout With the subscription, and I'll get a pretty 
vignette to suit it.** : 

<< That fine Creature,'* said Sir Jbhn^ m sun ac- 
cent of compassion, as she went out, ^^ was made 
for nobler purposes. How grierously does she fklt 
short of the high expectations her eai^ly f&atih 
had raised ! Oh I what a sad return does sbii 
make to Providence for his rich and varied boHft-^ 
ties^! Vain of her beauty, lavish of her itioneyii 
careless of her reputation ; associating with the 
worst company, yet formed for the best ; living ott 
the adulation of parasites, whose understanding 
she despises ! I grieve to compare what she is 
with what she might have been, had she maitied 
a man of spirit, who would prudently have guidedi 
and tenderly have restrained her. He has ruined 
her and himself by his indifference and easinesH 
of temper. Satisfied with knowing how much she 
is admired and he envied, he never thought 6f 
reproving or Restricting her. He is proud of h^^s 
but has no particular delight in her company, and 
trusting to her honour, lets her follow her oi»m 
4evices, while he follows his. She is a striking 
instance of the eccentricity of that bounty whicli 
springs from mere sympathy and feeling. Heif 
charity requires stage effect ; objects that haVo 
novelty, and circumstances which as Mr. Bayicsf 
says, " elevate and surprise.** She lost, wmii 
an infant, her mother, a woman of sense and pie-* 
ty ; whQ; had she lited; ivould have formed tlw 



diii::^H nmd of the daughter, turned her various 
talents into other channels, and raised her char- 
acter to the elevation it was meant to reach." 

^^ How melancholy a consideration is it/' said I, 
<^ that so superior a woman should live so mucli 
below her high destination ! She is doubtless ut- 
terly destitute of any thought of religiQ|i^" 

- "You are much mistaken/' replied Sir John, 
^ I will not indeed venture to pronounce that sh& 
ctltertaios mudii thought about it ; but she by no 
Aeams' denies U« truth, nor neglects occasionally 
to exhibit its outward and visible signs. She has 
mt yet completely forgotten 

All^that the nurse and all the priest have taught. 

■it • 

^donot think that, like Lady Denham, she coi>* 
aiders it as a communication, but she preserves 
ji^. ^s a habit. A religious exercise, however^ 
^y^r interferes with a worldly one. They are 
^en up in succession, but with this distinction^ 
^p worldly business is to be done, the religious 
cp^p 19 not altogether to be left undone. She has 
a faoral chemistry which excels in the amalgama^* 
d^n. of contradictory ingredients. On a Sunday 
^Melbury castle if by any strange accident she 
Md her lord happen to be there together, she 
\t reads him a sermon, and plays at cribbage 
^ him the rest of the evening. In town one 
day wheii she had a cold she wrote a tract on 
e sacrament, for her maids, and then sat up 
night at deep play. She declared if she had 
3j^en successful she would have given her win- 
Jllll^s to charity ; but as she lost some hundreds, 

t$ said, she could now with a safe conscience 
rrow that sum from her charity purse^ ^bi<dk 
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she had hoped to add to it, to pay her debt of 
honour." , . 

Next day, within two hours of her appoint^ 
time, she came, and was complimented by Sir 
John on her punctuality. ^ Indeed," said she, ^,1 
am rather late, but I met with such a fascinating 
German novel, that it positively chained me to! 
my bed till past three. I assure you, I never, lose 
time by not rising. In the course of a few win* 
terslhave exhausted half Hookham's catalogue^ 
before some of my acquaintance are awake, or }, 
myself out of bed." 

We soon stopped at the humble door of which we^ 
were in search. Sir John conducted Lady Mel- 
buiy up the little winding stairs, I assisted Lad]^ 
Belfield. We reached the room, where Fanny* 
was just finishing a beautiful bunch of jonquils.. 
" How picturesque,^ whispered Lady Melbury to. 
me !— " Do lend me your pencil ; I must take a^ 
sketch of that sweet girl with the jonquils in her.\ 
hand."—" My dear creature," continued she, " yo^ 
must not only let me have these, but you must make 
xne twelve dozen more flowers as fast as possible^^ 
and be sure let me have a great many sprigs of. 
jessamine and myrtle." Then snatching up a, 
wreath of various coloured geraniums—" I must:^ 
try this on my head by the glass." So saying she. 
ran into an adjoining roofri, the door of which waa 
open ; Lady Belfield having before stolen into it 
to speak to the poor invalid. 

As soon as Lady Melbury got into the room^ 
she uttered a loud shriek. Sir John and I ran in* 
and were shocked to find her near fainting. " Oi|^ 
9elfield," said she, " this is a trick, and a most 
eruel one ! Why did you not tell me where yotr 
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#ePO bringing me ? Why did you not tell me tho 

l^ople's name ?"— " Ihave never heard it myself," 

said Sir John, << on my honour I do nqt understand 

yt)u/'— ** You know as much of the woman as I 

know," said Lady Belfield. " Alas, much more," 

tried she, as fast as her tears would give hev 

leave to speak. She retired to the window foy 

air, wringing her hands, and called for a glass of 

water to keep her from fainting. I turned to the 

sick woman for an explanation : I saw her couh* 
t^nance much changed. 

" This Sir," said she, " is the lady, whose debt 
•f ftev«n hundred pounds ruined me, and was the 
death of my husband." I was thunderstruck, but 
Went to assist Lady Melbury, who implored Sir 
&hn to go home with her instantly, saying, her 
coach should come back for us. '^ But, dear 
Ltbdy^ Belfield, do lend me twenty guineas, I have 
not a sl^illing about me." — " Then, my dear Lady 
Melbury,V said Lady Belfield, "how could you 
order twelve dozen expensive flowers ?"— ."Oh," 
said she, " I did not mean to have paid for them 
till next year." — " And how," replied Lady Bel- 
field, " could the debt which was not to have been 
paid for a twelvemonth have relieved the pressing 
wants of a ereature, who must pay ready money 
for her materials ? However, as you are so dis- 
tressed, we will contrive to do without your mo- 
ney."—" I would pawn my diamond necklace di- 
rectly," returned she, but speaking lower, " to 
own the truth, it is already in the jeweller's 
hands, and I wear a paste necklace of the same 
form." 
"Sir John knowing I had been at my banker's 
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that morning, gave me such a sigmficant rldot^i(,ii^ 
restrained my hand, which was already, pn i«j 
pocket-book. In great secfmrng anguiah, she ^ti 
Sir John her hand, who conducted her. to 
coach. As he was leading her down stairs,., ^^ 
solemnly declared she would never again run. h^ 
debt, never order more things than she wantecli 
and above all, would never play while she livj&4^ 
She was miserable, because she durst not ask 
Lord Melbtt^py to pay this woman, he having a^ 
ready given her money three times for the pui^* 
pose, which she, had lost at Faro. Then retract- 
ing, she protested, if ever slic did touch a card 
again, it should be for the sole piii*pose of get- 
ting something to discharge this debt. Sir John 
earnestly conjured her not to lay " that flatterii)[g 
unction to her soul," but to convert the present 
vexation into an occasion of felicity, by making 
i^ t^ie memorable and happy aera of abandoning a 
practice, which injured her fortune, her fame, 
her principles, and her peace, " Poor thing,** 
said Sir John, when he repeated this to us, 

Ease will recant 
Vows made in pain, as violent and void. 

*« In an interval of weeping, she told me,** added 
he, " that she was to be at the opera to-night. 
To the opera, faro will succeed, and to-morrow 
probably the diamond earrings will go to Grey's 
in pursuit of the necklace." 

Lady Belfield enquired of Fanny how it happen- 
ed that Lady Melbury, who talked with Aer, with- 
out surprize or emotion, discovered so much of ^ 
both at the bare sight of her mother. The girl 
explained this by saying, that she had never been 
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«> ^ way wUle they lived in Bond-strcct, when 

««f ladyship used to come^ having been always. 

citoployed in an up^r room, or attending her mas- 
tofs. 

Before we parted, effectual measures were ta- 
ken for the comfortable subsistence of the sick 
pother, and for alleviating the sorrows, and light* 
^^g the labours of the daughter, and next moru- 
^ I set out on my journey for Stsuiley Grove, 
®^ John and Lady Belfield promising to follow 
^ in a few weeks. 



-^s soon as 1 got into my post-chaise, smd fair*- 

J ^fned my back on London, I fell into a variety 

^- ^flections on the persons with whom I had 

^ ^ uving. In this^ soliloquy, I t^as particular* 

Q^ ■ J^ck with that discrepancy of characters, all 

he . ^ ^^^ y^^ included under the broad comprev 

^*/re appellation of Christiana, I found that 

f'J^S'A a.11 differed widely from each other, they 

^Gi'ed still more widely from that rule by which 

^7%>j^^ ^sed to walk. Yet not one of these char» 

^ V9^^ss considered as disreputable. There 

^hat was prophane or profligate. Not 

vild not in conversation have defended 

if its truth had been attacked. Not 

K-lded or even neglected its forms; 

Aer own class would not have passed 

Yet how little had any one of them 

profession she adopted i Of Mrs. 

Fentham, Lady Bab Lawless, Lady 

y Melbury, winch of them would 

startled had her Christianity been 
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^called in question ? Yet how merel|r speculative 
was the religion of even the most serious amon^ 
them ! How superficial, or inconsistent, or mls^ 
taken, or hollow, or hypocritical, or self-deceiv* 
ing was that of all the others ! Had either of them 
been asked from what source she drew her rell^ 
gien, she would indignantly have answered, froni 
the Bible. Yet if we compare the copy with th<j 
inodel, the Christian with Christianity, how lit* 
tie can we trace tho resemblance ! In what parti-' 
oularxlid their lives imitate the life of Him tvh 
phased not himself y who did the vnll of his Father ; 
who vfent about doing good ? How irreconcileable 
is their faith with the principles which He taught ! 
How dissimilar their practice with the precepts 
ife delivered \ How inconsistent their lives with 
the example lie "bequeathed ! How unfounded 
their hope of heaven, if an entrance into heaven 
be restricted to those who are like minded with 
Christ. 
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CHAP. XIII. 

LVXY father had been early in life intimately 
annected with the family of Mr. Stanley. Though 
lis gentleman was his junior by several years, 
St there subsisted between them such a simi* 
irity of tastes, sentiment, views, and principles, 
lat they lived in the closest friendship ; and both 
leir families having in the early part of their lives 
isided in London, the occasions of that thorough 
mtual knowledge that grows out of familiar in* 
ircourse, were much facilitated. I remembered 
Ir. Stanley, when I was a very little boy, paying 
1 annual visit to my father, at the Priory, and I 
ad retained an imperfect but pleasing impression 
f his countenance and engaging manners. 

Having had a large estate left him in Hampshire, 
e settled there on his marriage ; an intercourse 
f letters had kept up the mutual attachment be* 
veen him and my father. On the death of each 
arent, I had received a cordial invitation to come 
tid soothe my sorrows in his society. My father 
(ijoined me that one of my first visits after his 
3atK, should be to the Grove ; and in truth, I now 
>nsidered my Hampshire engagement as the 
onne bouche of my southern excursion. 

I reached Stanley Grove before dinner, I found 
spacious mansion, suited to the ample fortune 
id liberal spirit of its possessor. I was highly 
ratified with fine forest scenery in the approach 
> the park.. The house had a noble appearance 

Vol. I K 
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without; and within) it was at <mce commodious 
and elegant. It stood on the south side of a hUly 
nearer the bottom than the summit, and was shel- 
tered on the north-east by a fine old - wood. The 
park) though it was not very extensive^ iVas strik- 
ing from the beautiful inequality of the ground) 
which was richly clothed w^th the most picturesque 
oaks I ever saw, interspersed with stately beeches. 
The grounds were laid "out in good taste, but 
though the hand of modern improvement was 
visible, the owner had in one instance spal*ed 

' ** The obsolete proKxity of shade,** 

for which tlie most interesting of poets so patheti- 
cally pleads. The poet's plea had saved the 
avenue. 

I was cordially welcomed by Mr. and Mrs. Stan- 
ley ; and by that powerful and instantaneous im- 
pression which fine sense and good breeding, join- 
ed to high previous veneration of character, pro- 
duce on the feelings of the guest, I at once felt 
myself at home. All the preliminaries of gradual 
acquaintance were in a manner superseded, and I 
&oon experienced that warm and affectionate es- 
teem, which sfeemed scarcely to require inter- 
course to strengthen^ or time to confirm it. Mr. 
Stanley had only a few minutes to present me to his 
lady and two lovely daughters, before we were 
summoned to dinner, to which a considerable party 
had been invited ; for the neighbourhood was popu* 
lous and rather polished. 

The conversation after dinner was rational, ani* 
mated, and instructive. I observed that Mr. Staur 
ley lost no opportunity which fairly offered, for 
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suggesting useful reflections. Eut what chiefly 
struck me in his manner of couYersing was, that 
wtthout ever pressing religion imseaaonabiy into 
the service, he had the talent of making the most 
ordinary topicr si^servient to instruction, and of 
extracting some profitable hint, or striking out 
some Important light,, fpom subjects, which in or- 
dinary hands would have been unproductive of 
improvement. It was evident that piety was the 
predominating principle of his mind, and that he 
was consulting its interests as carefully when prur 
dence made him forbear to press it, as when pro- 
priety allowed him to introduce it. This piety was 
rather visible in the sentiment than the phrase. 
He was of opinion that bad taste could never ad« 
vance the interests of Christianity. And he gave 
less offence to worldly men, than most religious 
people I have known, because though he woukly 
on no human consideration, abate one atom of zea!, 
or lower any doctrine, nor disguise any truth, nor " , 
palliate, nor trim, nor compromise, yet nevei* ^ 
contended for words or trifling distinctions. He ^ 
thought it detracted from no man's piety to bring 
all his elegance of expression, his correctness of 
taste, and his accuracy of reasoning to the service 
of that cause, which lies the nearest to the heart 
of every Christian, and demands the best exertion 
of his best faculties. 

He was also forward to promote subjects of prac- 
tical use in the affairs of common life, suited to the 
several circumstances and pursuits of his guests. 
But he particularly rejoiced that there was so 
Inroad, and safe, and uninclosed a field as general 
literature. This he observed always supplies men 
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of education, with an ample refuge from ^l viri|^p 
and dangerous and unproductive topics. <^ If we 
cannot)" said he, <' by friendly intercourse, always 
raise our principles, we may always keep our mi* 
derstanding in exercise ; and those authors whd 
supply so peccable a creature as man, with sub« 
jects of elegant and innocent discussion, I do not 
reckon among the lowest benefactors of mankind/' 

In my farther acquaintance with Mr. Stanley, I 
have sometimes observed with what address he has 
converted a merely moral passage to a religious 
purpose. I have known him, when conversing 
with a man, who would not have relished a more 
sacred authority, seize on a sentiment in Tully'a 
Offices, for the lowe&t degree in his scale of mo- 
rals, and then, gradually ascending, trace and ex* 
alt the same thought through Paley or Johnson, or 
Addison, or Bacon, till he has unsuspectedly land- 
ed hir opponent in the pure ethics of the gospel, 
and surprised him into the adoption of a Christian 
' principle* 

As I had heard there was a fine little flock of 
children, I was surprised, and almost disappointed 
every time the door opened, not to see them ap- 
pear, for I already began to take an interest in all 
that related to thislmost engaging family. The 
ladies having, to our great gratification, sat longer 
than is usual at most tables, at length obeyed the 
signal oi^ the mistress of the house. They with- 
drew, followed by the Miss Stanleys, 

With g^ce 
Which w<Hi who saw to wish their stay. 

After their departure, the conversation was net 
changed. There was no occasion ; it could not be- 
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eome more rational, and we did not desire that it 
^«Hild become less pure. Mrs. Stanley and her 
^if friends had taken their «hare in it with a good 
sense and delicacy which raised the tone of pur so* 
eiety : and we did not give them to understand by 
a^loud laugh before they were out of hearing, that 
we rejoiced in being emancipated from the re- 
^ramt of their presence. 

, iMrs. Stanley is a graceful and elegant woman. 
Among a thousand other excellencies, she is dis- 
tinguished for her Judgment in adapting her dis- 
cqUrse to the character of her guests, and for be- 
ing singularly skilful in selecting her topics of 
conversation. I never saw a lady who possessed 
Ute talent of diffiising at her table, so much plea- 
sure to tho^e around hec^ without the smallest de- 
tiation £rom her own dignified purity. She asks 
*U€ii questions, as strangers may be likely to gain, 
at least not to lose, credit by answering ; and she 
suits her interrogations to the kind of knowledge 
nhey may be supposed likely to ppssess. By this, 
two ends are answered : while she gives her guesit 
an occasion of appearing to advantage, she puts 
herself in the way of gaining some information. 
From want of this discernment, I have known la-, 
dies ask a gentleman just arrived from the East 
indies, questions about America : and o^ers, from 
the absence of that true delicacy, which, where 
it exists, shews itself even on the smallest occa- 
sions, who have enquired of a person how he liked 
such a book, though she knew, that in the nature 
of things, there was no probability of his ever hav-. 
ing heard of it. Thus assuming an ungettevo\\a 

superiority herself^ and mortifying ^.nQ\.\iR.T \i^ ^ 
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sense of his own conQpariitiye ignorance. If tk«rcb 
is any one at table who from his station has leaat> 
claim to attention^ he is sure to be treated with^ 
particular kindness by Mrs. Stanley, and the dil&« 
dent never fail to be encouraged, and the modest to 
be brought forward, by the kindness and refine-* 
ment of her attentions. 

When we were summoned to the drawing roomj^ 
I was delighted to see four beautiful children, 
fresh as health and gay as youth could make them^ 
busily engaged with the ladies. One was romp* 
ing ; another singing ; a third was shewing same 
drawings of birds, the natural history • of which 
she seemed to understand ; a fourth had spread 
a dissected map on the carpet, and had pulled 
down her eldest sister on the floor to shew her 
Copenhagen. It was an aninaating scene. I coul4 
have devoured the swe.et creatures. I got cx*edit 
with the little singer by helping her to a line which 
she had forgotten, and with the^ geographer by 
my superior acquaintance with the shores of the 
Baltic. 

In the cTening, when the company had left u^ 
I asked Mrs. Stanley how she came so far to de<» 
viate from established custom as not to produce 
her children immediately after dinner ? You must 
ask me, said Mi^ Stanley, smiling, for it was X 
who first ventured to sugg][tfst this boldinnovatioa^ 
I love my children fondly, but my children I have 
always at home > I have my friends but seldom ; 
and I do not chuse that any portion of the time that 
I wish to dedicate to intellectual and social enjoy* 
ment, should be broken in upon by another, and 
an interfering pleasure, which I have always with- 
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ia my reach. At the same time I like my children 
to see my friends. Company amuses, improves^ 
and polishes them. I therefore consulted with 
Mi's. Stanley, how we could so manage, as to en- 
joy our friends without locking up our children. 
She recommended this expedient. The time, she 
45aid, spent by the ladies from their leaving the 
dining room till the gentlemen came in to tea, was 
often a little heavy, it was rather an interval of 
anticipation than of enjoyment. Those ladies who 
had not much mindj had soon exhausted their ad- 
.miration of each other's worked muslins, and lace 
sleeves, and those who had, would be glad to rest 
k so agreeably. She therefore proposed to en*- 
liven that dull period by introducing the children. 
^ This little change has not only succeeded in 
our own family, but has been adopted by many of 
our neighbours. For ourselves, it has answered a 
double purpose. It not only delights the little 
things, but it delights them with less injury than 
the usual season of their appearance. Our chil« 
dren have always as much fruit as they like, after 
their own dinner ; they do not therefore want or 
desire the fruits, the sweetmeats, the cakes and 
the wine with which the guests, in order to please 
xnamma, are too apt to cram them. Besides, poor 
Iktletiears, it mixes too much selfishness with the 
natural delight they have in seeing company, by 
connecting with it the idea of the good things 
they shall get. But by this alteration, we do all 
in our power to infuse a little disinterestedness 
iiito the pleasure they have in coming to us. We 
love them too tenderly, to crib their litije enjoy- 
ments^ so we give them tvro plea^ure^ \t\%\^^^^V 
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one, for they have their desert and ourcompflBy 
in succession.*** ' J 

Though I do not approve of too great familiant]r 
with servants, yet I think that to an old SDd ikitbt 
ful domestic, superior consideration is due. Mf 
attendant on my present tour had Hved in oitf 
family from his youth, and had the care of tnebe> 
fore I can remember. His fidelity and good sentc^ 
and I may add his piety, had obtained for him th« 
privilege of fre€ speals:ing. " Oh, sir,** said he^ 
when he came to attend me next morning, *< wt 
are got into the right house -at last. Such a fami* 
ly ! so godly ! so sober ! so charitable! 'Ti«aH 
of apiece here. Sir. Mrs. Comfit, the housekeepei^ 
tells me that her master and mistress are the exr 
ample of all the rich, and the reftlge of all the 
poor in the neighbourhood. And as to M iss Lu^ 
cilia, if the blessing of them that are ready td 

• 

perish, can ^end any body to heaven, she willgo 
there sure enough." 

This rhapsody of honest Edwards warmed my 
heart, and put me in mind, that I had neglected 
to enquire after this worthy housekeeper, who 
had lived with my grandfather, and was at his 
death transplanted into the family of Mr. Stanley. 
1 paid a visit, the first opportunity, to the good 
woman in her room, eager to learn mo^re of a fa* 
inily who so much resembled my own parents, and 
for whom I had already conceived sometliing more 
tender than mere respect. 

I congratulated Mrs. Comfit on the happiness 

of living in so valuable a family. In return, sht 

was even eloquent in their praises. " Pier mis- 

tress/' she said, ** was a p^iU^TtL fct l^.difis^ so^ 
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$triel) and y«t so kind ! but now indeed Miss Lu- 
cilia has taken almost all the family cares frem 
\er mamma. The day she was sixteen^ sir, that 
W about two yeavs and a half ago, she began to 
inspect the. household affairs a little, and as hep 
knowledge increased, she took more and more 
apon her. Miss Phoebe will very soon be old 
enough to relieve her sister; but my mistress 
won't let her daughters have any thing to do with 
ikmily affairs, till they are almost women grown, 
both for fear it should take them off from theic 
learning, and also give them a low turn about eat^ 
ing and caring for niceties, and lead them into 
vulgar gossip and familiarity with servants. It is 
tkne enough, she says,, when their characters 
wre a little formed, they will then gain all the good 
and escape all the danger." 
' Seeing me listen with the most eager and de- 
lighted attention, the worthy woman proceeded. 
<< In summer, sir. Miss Stanley rises at six, and 
spends two* hours in her closet, which is stored 
with the best books. At eight she consults me on 
the state of provisions, and other family matters^ 
and gives me a bill of fare, subject to the inspec- 
tion of her mamma. The cook has great pleasure 
in acting under her direction, because she allows 
that miss understands when things are well done^ 
md never finds fault in the wrong place ; which, 
the says i« a great mortification in serving igno'* 
rant ladies, who praise or find fault by chance ; 
not according to the cook's performance, but 
their own humour. She looks over my accounts 
every week, which being kept so short, give her 
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but little trouble, and once a month she settles^ 
every thing with her mother. 

«* 'Tis a pleasure, sir, to see how skilful she iss ^ 
in accounts I One can't impose upon her a farth- 
ing^ if one^ ^ould i and yet she is so mild apd 
so reasonable I and so quick at distinguishing 
what are mistakes, and what are wilful faults!! 
Then she is so compassionate ! It wiH be a heart-* 
breaking day at the Grove, sir, whenever miss 
marries. When my master is sick, she writea 
his letters, reads to him, and assists her mammi^ 
in nursing him.. 

" After her moming*^s work, sir, does slie come 
into company, tired and cross, as ladies do wh* 
have done nothing, or are but just up ? No, she 
comes in to make breakfast for her parents, as 
fresh as a rose, and as gay as a lark. An houB 
after breakfast, she and my master read somj? 
learned books together. She then assists in teach-^ 
ing her little sisters, and never were children bet- 
ter instructed. One day in a week, she sets 
aside both for them: and herself to work for the 
poor, whom she also regularly visits at their own 
cottages, two evenings in the week ; for she says 
it would be troublesome and look ostentatious to 
have her father's doors crouded with poor people, 
neither could she get at their wants and their char- 
acters half so well as by going herself to their own 
houses. My dear mistress has given her a small 
room as a storehouse for clothing and books for 
lier indigent neighbours. In this room each of 
the younger daughters, the clay she is seven years 
old, has her own drawer, with her name written 
oil it ; and almost the only competition among 
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\htm iS) ^hose shall be soonest filled with caps, 
aprons, and handkerchiefs. The working day is 
Commonly concluded by one of these charitable 
visits. The dear creatures are loaded with their 
little work baskets, crammed with necessaries^ 
This, sir, is the day,— and it is always lotoked for- 
ward to with pleasure by them all. Even little 
tlelia, the youngest, who is but just turned of 
Hve, vyill come to me and beg for something good 
to put in her basket for poor Mary or Betty such 
acne. I wonder I do not see any thing of the lit- 
tie darlings ; it is about the time they used to pay 
me a visit. 

" On Sundays before church they attend the vil» 
lage school ; when the week's pock-et money, which 
■has been carefully hoarded for the purpose, is pro- 
duced for rewards to the most deserving scholars. 
And yet, sir, with all this, you may be in the house 
a month without hearing a word of the matter ; it 
is all done so quietly ; and when they meet at their 
meals they are more cheerful and gay than If they 
had been ever so idle." 

Here Mrs. Comfit stopped, for just then, two 
sweet little cherry cheeked ' figures presented 
themselves at the door, swinging a straur basji^t 
between them, and crying out in a little begging 
voice, *f pray, Mrs. Comfit, bestow your charity,— 
we want something coarse for the hungry, and 
something nice for the sick, — ^poor Dame Alice 
and her little grandaughter 1" They were going 
QBy but spying me, they coloured up to the ears, 
and ran away as fast as they could, though 1 did aU * 
%n my power to detain them. 
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HEN Miss Stanley came in to make bres^« 

&st, she beautifully exemplified the worthy house* 

keeper's description. I have sometimes seeft 

young womeU) whose simplicity was destitute c{ 

elegance^ and others in whom a too elaborate po^ 

lish had nearly effaced their native graces : Lucil* 

la appeared to unite the simplicity of nature to tbc 

refinement of good breeding. It was thus she 

struck me at the first sight. I for43ore to form a 

decided opinion} till I had leasure to observe whe« 

ther her mind fulfilled all that her looks promised* 

. Lucilla Stanley is rather perfectly elegan : thai^ 

perfectly beautiful. I have seen women as strike 

ing, but I never saw one so interesting. Her 

beauty is countenance : it is the stamp of mind in« 

telligibly printed on the face. It is not so much 

the symmetry of features, as the joint triumph of 

intellect and sweet temper. A fine old poet hats 

well described lier : 

||pa$ .^ Her pure and eloquent blood 

Spoke in her cheeks and so distinctly wrought^ 
That one could almost say her body thought 

Her conversation, like her countenance, is com- 
pounded of liveliness, •sensibility, and delicacy. 
She does not say things to be quoted, but the 
effect of her conversation is that it leaves an im- 
pression of pleasure on the mind, and a love o( 
goodness x)n the heart. She enlivens without 
dazzling, and entertains without overpowering. 
Contented to please, she has no ambition to shine. 
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There is nothing like effort in her expression, or 
vanity ki her manner. She has rather a playful 
(gaiety than a pointed wit. . Of repartee she has 
little, and dislikes it in others ; yet I have seldenk 
^et with a truer taste for inoffensive wit. Taste 
is indeed the predominating quality of termind i 
l^ld she may rather be said to be a nice judge of 
the genius of others, than to be a genius herself. 
She has a quick perception of whatever is beauti- 
fill or defective, in composition or in character . 
The same true taste pervades her writing, her 
conversation, her dress, her domestic arrange- 
ijQients, and her gardening, for which last she has 
both a passion and a talent. Though she has a 
correct ear, she neither sings nor plays ; and her 
Uk6te is so exact in drawing, that $he really seems 
to liave le comfiaa^clans t*c^l ; yet I never saw a 
pencil in her fingers, except to sketch a seat oi: a 
liower for the pleasure ground. Her notions ai^e 
too just to allow her to be satisfied with mediocrity 
iSi any thing, and for perfection in many things, she 
thinks that life is too short, and its duties too va- 
rious and important. Having five younger sisters 
to assist, has induced her to neglect some acquisi- 
tions which she would have liked. Ha4lri|^ef|B| 
an only daughter, she owns that she would h^e 
indulged a little more in the garnish and decora* 
tionoflife. 

At her early age, the soundness of her judgment 
€Xi persons and things cannot be derived from ex- 
perience ; she owes it to a tact so fine as enables 
Jier to seize on the strong feature, the prominent 
circumstance, the leading point, instead of confii-. 
slug her mind and dissipating her attention^^on the 
Vol. I. L 
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inferior parts of a cKaracter, a book) or a business* 
This juslnccs of thinking teaches h«r to rate tidiigy 
according to their worthy and to arrange themac* 
eording to their place. Her maaner of speakinf^ 
adds to the effect of h«r words, akid the tone of her 
voice expresses with singular felicity, gaxet]r>or. 
kindness, as her fee^Ungs direct, and the occasios 
demands. This maniier is so natural, and her 
sentiments spring so spontaneously from the ecci^ 
sion, that it is obvious that display is never in her 
head, nor an eagerness for praise in her heart; I 
never heard her utter a^ word wliich I could hats 
wished unsaid, or a sentiment I would have wished 
Uiithought. 

As to her dress, it reminds me of what Div 
Jensen once said to an acquaintance of mine,e£ 
a lady who was celebrated for dressing well. 
« The best evidence I can give you of her perfec- 
tion in this respect is, that one can never remem,* 
ber what she had on.'^ The dress of Lucilla is not 
neglected, and it is not studied. She is as neat as 
the strictest delicacy demands^ and as fashionable 
as the strictest delicacy /{^rmt/^; and her nymphlike 
fo^ does not appear to less advantage for being 
'MJIp iflKscrupulous modesty. 

Oh ! if women in general knew what was theii* 
real interest I if they could guess with what a 
charm eyen the afijiearance of modesty invests its 
possessor, they would dress decorously from mer^ 
self-love, if not from principle. The designing, 
would assume modesty as an artifice, the coquet 
would adopt it as an allurement, the pure as her ap- 
propriate attraction, and the voluptuous as the 
most infallible art of seduction. 
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What I admire in Miss Sta&ley , and what I hare 
Mwtetimes regretted the yrmt of in some other 
iromen, is, that I am told she is so lively, so play- 
fely sodesirous of amusing her father and mother 
when alone, that they are seldom so gay as in their 
<&miiy party. It is then that her talents are all un*- 
£:>lded, and that her liveliness is without restraint. 
She was rather silent the two or three first days 
after my arrivalyj et it was evidently not the silence 
l)f rcsei*ve or inattention, but of delicate propriety. 
Her gentle frankness and undesigning temper 
^gradually g^ the better of this little shyness, and 
she soon begail to tr^it me as the son of her father's 
Aiend. I very early found, that though a stranger 
Iftigfat behold her without adiniration) it was im- 
fK>ssible to converse with her with indifference. 
Before I had been a week at the Grove, my pre- 
jQautions vanished, my panoply was gone, and yet I 
had not consulted Mr. Stanley. 

In contemplating the captivating figure, and this 
delicate mind of this charming girl, I felt that ima- 
Igination, which misleads so many youthful hearts^ 
had preserved mine. The image m^fan^^|ad 
framed, and which had been sug^ediJB^SP^pl- 
ton's heroine, had been refined indeed, but it had 
not been romantic. I had early formed an ideal 
standard in my mind ; too high, perhaps ; but its 
Tery elevation had rescued m.e from the common 
dangers attending the society of the sex. I was 
ccmtinually comparing the women with whom I 
conversed, with the fair conception which filled 
my mind. The comparison might be unfair to 
them ; I am sure it was not unfavoui'able to my- 
self, for it preserved me from t\\^ t^'Si^vaaMvitv ^S. 
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mere personal beauty, the allurements of fac^U 
tious character, a&d the attractions of ordinary 
merit. 

s I am aware that love is apt to throw a radiancy 
around the being it prefers, till it becomes da^ 
aled, less perhaps with the brightness of the ob- 
ject itself, than with the beams with which imagi^ 
nation has invested it. But religion, though it 
had not subdued my imagination, had chastised it 
It had sobered the splendors of fancy, without ob; 
scuring them. It had not extinguished the pas* 
aions, but it had taught me to regulate them.-*— 
I now seemed to have found the being of whom I 
had been in search. My mind felt her excellent 
cies, my heart acknowledged its conqueror. I 
struggled, however, not to abandon myself to its' 
impulses. I endeavoured to keep my own feelings 
in order, till I had time to appreciate a character, 
which appeared as artless as it was correct. And 
I did not allow myself to make this slight sketch 
of Lucilla, and of the effect she produced on my 
heart, till more intimate acquaintance had justified 
mu^epossession. 

^JPI l4iP^e not forget that Mr. Stanley had a« 
nother daughter. ' If Lucilla's character is more 
elevated, Phcebe's is not less amiable. Her face 
is equally handsome, but her figure is somewhat 
less delicate. She has a fine temper, and strong 
virtues. The little faults she has, seem to flow 
from the excess of her good qualities. Her sus* 
ceptibility is extreme, and to guide and guard it, 
finds employment for her mother's fondness, and 
her father's prudence. Pier heart overflows with 
gratitude for the smallest sepvicc. This warmth 
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of her tenderness keeps her affections in more 
lively exercise than her judgment ; it leads her to 
6ter-rate the merit of those she loves, and to esti- 
mate their excellencies, less by their own worth 
than by their kindness to her. She soon behave^ 
td me with the most engaging frankness, and her 
ihhocent vivacity encouraged, in return, that af- 
fectionate freedom with which one treats a belov« 
ed sister. 

'The other children are gay, lovely, interesting, 
and sweet-tempered. Their several acquisitions, 
for I detest the term accomfilishments^ since it has 
been tvarpcd from the true nieaning in which Mil* 
Ion used it, seem to be so n^any individual contri- 
biitibns brought in to enrich the common stock of 
domestic delight. Their talents are never put 
into exercise by artificial excitements. Habitual 
iiidustry, quiet exertiohj successive eraployments^^ 
Affectionate intercourse, and gay and animated 
relaxation, niake up the round of their cheerful 



1 could iu>t forl^ar admiring in this happy famr 
ily the graceful union of piety with cheerfulness ; 
strictness of principle embellished but neviyr^e- 
laxed by gaiety- of liianners 'y a gaiety, wt soHPis 
requires turbulent pleasures to stimulate it, but 
evidently the serene, yet animated, result of well 
regulated minds ;-wof minds actuated by a tender- 
ness of conscience, habitually alive to the percep- 
tion of the smallest sin, and kindling into holy 
gratitude at the smallest mercy. 

I often called to mind that my father, in order 
to prevent my being deceived, and run away with 
by persons who appeared lively at first sight, hcrr! 

La 
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early accustomed me to discriminate carcfullf, 
whether it was not the animal only that was livelyt 
and the man dull. I have found this caution of 
no small use in my ob'servations on the other sex. 
I had frequently remarked, that the musical mh 
the dancing ladies, and those who were most ^r 
mired for modish attainments, had little intellec* 
tual gaiety. In numerous instances I found thj^ 
the mind was the only part which was not kept in 
action; and ao wonder, for it was the only part 
which had received no previous forming, no pre- 
paratory moulding. 

When I mentioned this to Mr. Stanley, " the 
education," replied he, " which now prevails, is 
a Mahometan education. It consists entirely irt. 
making woman an object of attraction. There are^ 
however, a few reasonable people left, who, whife 
they retain the object, improve upon the plan; 
They too woUld make woman attractive ; but it 
is by sedulously labouring to make the understand- 
ing, the temper, the mind, and the manners of 
their daughters, as engaging as these Circassian 
parents endeavour to m^ke the person." 
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HE. friendly rector frequently visited at Stan* 
ley Grove, anil, for my father's sake honoured 
me with his particular kindness. Dr. Barlow 
filled up all my ideas of a country clergyman of 
j^he higher class: There is an uniform consistency 
riins through his whole life and character, which 
often brings to my mind, allowing for the revolu- 
tion in habits that almost two hundred years have 
necessarily produced, the incomparable country 
parson of the ingenious Mr.^George Herbert.* 

*' I never saw Zeal without Innovation^** said 
Mr. Stanley, " more exemplified than in Dr. Bar- 
low. His piety is as enlightened as it is sincere. 
Ho errors in religion escape him, through igno- 
r^ce of their existence, or through carelessness 

♦ See Herbert's Country Parson, under the heads of the 
f)ari3on in his house, the parson praying, the parsdn preach^ 
ing, the parson comfordng, the parson's church, the parsoa 
catechising, the parson in mirth. Sic. &c. The term Parson 
has now indeed a vulgar and disrespectful sound, but in Her- 
bert's time it was used in its tme sense persona ecclesiig. I 
would recommend to those who have not seen it, this sketch 
of the ancient clerical life. As Mr. Herbert wsus a man of 
quality, he knew what became the more opulent of his func- 
don ; as he was eminently pious, he practised all that he re- 
recommended.^ — ** This appellation of parson," says Judge 
Blackstone, " however depreciated by clownish and familiar 
use, is the most legal, most beneficial, and most honourable 
title, which a parish priest can enjoy .'» YUl^ Black^Hntn 
Cojimientar^L 
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in their detection, or through inactivity in oppos- 
ing them. He is too honest not to attack the pre* 
vailing evil, whatever shape it may assume ; too 
correct to excite in the v^ise any fears that his zeal 
may mislead his judgment, and too upright t6 W 
afraid of the censures which active piety must ever 
have to encounter from the worldly and the indiP 
ferent, from cold hearts and unfurnished heads. 

" From his affectionate warmth, however, and 
his unremitting application, arising from the vast 
importance he attaches to the worth of souls, th^d 
man of the world might honour him with the titl# 
of enthusiast ; while his prudence, sobcrmiiid- 
edness, and regularity, would draw on him frofft 
the fanatic, the appellation of formalist. Though 
he is far from being < content to dwell in decenties,^ 
he is careful never to neglect them. He is a cler-i 
gyman all the week as well as on Sunday ; for ht 
says, if he did not spend much of the intermediate 
time in pastoral visits, there could not be kept vtp 
that mutual intercourse of kindness which so much 
fitciiitates his own labours, and his people's im« 
provement. They listen to him because they love 
him, and they understand hijn, because he has fa- 
miliarized them by private discourse to the great 
truths which he delivers from tl?e pulpit. 

" Dr. Barlow has greatly diminished the growth 
of innovation in his parishes, by attacking the in* 
novator with his own weapons. Not indeed by 
stooping to the same disorderly practices, but by 
apposing an enlightened earnestness to an ecceu!* 
trie earnestness ; a ztBl vfith knowledge to a zeal 
wthout it. He is of opinion that activity does 
more good than invective, and that thekitteir it tpo 
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>GLen resorted to, because it is the cheaper sub- 
stitute. 

"His charity, however, is large, and his spirit 
ruly catholic. He honours all his truly pious 
brethren, who are earnest in doing good, though 
hey may differ from him as to the manner of do-^ 
ng it. Yet his candour never intrenches on his 
irmness ; and while he will not dispute with others 
kbout shades of difference, he maintains his oyrii 
opinions with the steadiness of one who embraced 
hem on the fullest conviction. 

^ He is a < scholar, and being a good and a ripe 
«e,* it sets him above aiming at the paltry repu- 
ation to be acquired by those false embellishments 
f style, those difficult and uncommon words, and 
^at laboured inversion of sentences, by which 
Mhe injudicious clergymen make themselves un- 
cceptable to the higher, and unintelligible to the 
>wer, and of course, the larger part of their au* 
ience. He always bears In mind that the com- 
ion people are not foolish, they are only ignorant. 
'o meet the one he preaches good sense, so suit 
le other, plain language. ,But while he seldom 
[loots over the heads of the uninformed, he never 
fifends the judicious. He considers the advice 
f Polonius to his son to b6 as applicable to preach- 
rs a^ to travellers- 
Be thou familiar, but by no means vulg^. 

n his pulpit he is no wrangling polemic, but a ge- 
uine bible Christian, deeply impressed himself 
flth the momentous trutjis he so earnestly priessej^ 
pon others. His mind is so imbued, so saturat- 
d, if I may hazard the expression, with scriptural 
nowledge, that from that rlcYv sloxQh\vwx'5»^^ Yr\& 
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I ever ready to bring forth treaaure^^ newnndMl' 
^ and to apply them wisely, temperately, and sev ] 
I sonably. 

I' ** Though he carefully inculcates universal hofr 

■ ness in all his discourses, yet his practical instruc* 
! tions arc constantly deduced from those fundamcn* 
tal principles of Christianity which are the root 
ind life and spirit of all goodness. Next to a so* 
Hd piety, and a deep acquaintance with the Bible, 
iie considers it of prime importance to a clergy- 
man to be thoroughly acquainted with human nar 
ture in general, and with the state of his own pa- 
rish in particular. The knowledge of both wil 
mlone preserve him from preaching too personally 
so as to hurt, or too generally so as not to touch. 
** He is careful not to hurry over the prayers vk 
so cold, inattentive, and careless a manner, afi ts 
make the audience suspect the is saving himself 
that he may make a greater figure in delivering 
the sermon. Instead of this, the devout, reveren* 
tial, and impressive manner in which he pronoun* 
ces the various parts of the Liturgy, best prepares 
ius own heart, and the hearts of his people, to re^ 
ceive benefit from his discourse. His petitions 
are delivered with such sober fervour, his exhorti# 
tiot>s with such humble dignity, his thanksgivings 
with such holy animation, as carry the soul of the 
hearer along with him. When he ascends the 
pulpit, he never throws the liturgical service into 
the back ground by a long elaborate composition 
of his own, delivered with superior force and em- 
phasis. And he pronounces the Lord's prayei 
with a solemnity which shews that he recollect 
its importance and its author. 
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^^In preaching, he is careful to he cliatinctly 
heardy even bf his remotest auditors^ and by con* 
staat attention to this importsmt article, he ha* 
bf ought his Toice, which vas not strongs to be p^v^ 
tieularly audibte. He al^xes so much ia^portance 
t» a distinct delivery, that he smilingly told mey 
^t suspected the grammatical definition of a 8ub<^ 
a^ntiye was originally -meant lor a clergymaa^ 
whose great object it was, if possible^ to 6e aeen^ 
hut indispensibly to be heard felt and understood. 

*^ His whole performance is distingisished 1^ % 

grave and majestic simpKcity, as far removed &om 

t^e careless reader of « common story, as froia 

Hie declamations of an actor. His bearers leavoi 

H^t church, not so much in raptures with the preach* 

^r, as affected with the troths he has deHyered. 

Xle says, he always finds he has done most good 

>irhen he has been least pridsed^ and that he feel» 

^^lEtost humbled when he receives the warmest com-9 

^^endation, because men generally extol most tbci 

^^mons which have probed them least ; wherea9 

^^Siose which reaily do good, being often such as 

''viake them most uneasy, are consequently tiie> 

l^ast likely to attract panegyric. < They only beair 

^rue testimony to the excellence of a discourse,* 

^id^d he, ' not who commtend the composition or 

^^e delivery, but who are led by it to examine tdieir 

.^wn hearts^ to search out its corruptions, and to 

"X^orm their lives. ReformationT is the flattery I 

^ovet.* 

*** He is aware that the generality of hearers like* 
■^o retire from a sermon with the comfortable be- 
^«f, that little is to be done on their parts. Such 
fearers he always disappoints, by leaving on their 
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ndnds at the closer some impressive precept de- 
duced from) and growing out of, the preparatory 
doctrine. He does not press any one truth to tlie 
exclusion of all others. He proposes no subtilties, 
but labours to excite seriousness^ to alarm tl^ 
careless, to quicken the supine, to confirm the. 
doubting. He presses eternal things as things 
near at hand ; as things in which every living man 
lias an equal interest." 

Mr. Stanley says, that "though Dr. Barlov. 
^as considered at Cambridge as a correct youtig 
man, who carefully avoided vice and even irregu- 
larity, yet being cheerful, and addicted to good 
society, he had a disposition to innocent convivi- 
ality, which might, unsuspectedly, have led him 
into the errors he abhorred. He was struck with 
a passage in a letter irom Dr. Johnson to a young 
man who had just taken ofders, in which, among 
other wholesome counsel, he advises him ^ to ac- 
quire the courage to refuse sometimea invitations. 
to dinne**.' It is inconceivable what a degree of 
force and independence Ms mind acquired by the 
occasional adoption of this sitigle hint. He is ndt 
only/* continued Mr. Stanley, " the spiritual direc- 
tor, but the father, the counsellor, the arbitrator, 
and the friend of those whom Providence has pla- 
ced under his instruction. 

" He is happy in an extelJent wife, who, by bting- 
ing him a considerable fortune, has greatly enlarg- 
ed his power of doing good. But still more es- 
sentially has she increased his happiness, and raised 
his character, by her piety and prudence. By the 
large part she takes in his affairs, he is enabled toj.; 
give himself wholly up to the duties of his profes!^' 
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^n. She is as attentive to the bodies, as her hus« 
iMmd is to the souls of his people, and educates her 
i|wn family as sedulously as he instructs his parish. 
. ** One day when I had been congratulating Dr. 
Barlow on the excellence of his wife's characterj 
the conversation fell, by a sudden transition, on 
the celibacy of the Romish clergy. He smiled 
and said, < Let us ministers of tlie Reformation be 
careful never to provoke the people to wish for the 
restoration of that part of popery. I often reflect 
haw peculiarly incumbent it is on us, to select 
such partners as shall nevjer cause our emancipa* 
tim from the old restrictions to be regretted. And 
wje ourselves ought, by improving the character of 
onr wives, to repay the debt we owe to the eccle- 
siastical laws of protestantism for the privilege of 
possessing them.' 

" Will it be thought too trifling to add, how care- 
fully this valuable pair carry their consistency into 
the inost minute details of their family arrange- 
meaits? Theix daughters are no less patterns of 
decorum and modesty in their dress and appear- 
ance, than in the more important parts of their 
conduct. The Doctor says, < that the most distant 
and inconsiderable appendages to the temple of 
God, should have something of purity and decen- 
cy. Besides,' added he, ' with what face could I 
eeiisure improprieties from the pulpit, if the ap- 
pearance of my own family in the pew below were 
to set my precepts at defiance, by giving a^i exam- 
ple of extravagance and vanity to the parish, and 
thus by making the preacher ridiculous, make his 
expostulations worse than ineffectual.' • 

^ So conscientious a rector," added Mr. Stanley^ 
Vol I. M 
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^< could not fieul to be particularly careful IntH 
choice of a curate ; and a more humble, pious, ii| 
ligent assistant than Mr. Jackson could not easi| 
be found. He is always a welcome guest at ni| 
table. But this valuable man, who was abeiitiri 
good a judge of the world as the great Hookol 
made just such another indiscreet marriage. ^ 
was drawn in to chuse his wife, the daughter oC^ 
poor tradesman in the next town, because be coo- 
eluded that a woman bred in humble and active 
life, would necessarily be humble and active herself 
Her reason for accepting him was because s&e 
thought that as every clergyman ws^s a gentleman^ 
' she of course, as his wife, should be a ^^n/ZetvomoiZ) 
and fit company fw any body. --.y 

" * He instructs my parish admirably,' sarid Dir* 
Barlow, *but his own little family he cannot faan- 
age. His wife is continually reproaching him, 
that though he may know the way to heaven, he 
does not know how to push his way in the world. 
His daughter is the finest lady in the parish, and 
outdoes them all, not only in the extremity, but 
the immodesty of the fashion. It is her mother's 
great ambition that she should exeel the Miss 
Stanleys and my daughterii in music, while her 
good father's linen betrays sad marks of neglii- 
gence. I once ventured to tell Mrs. Jackson, 
that there was only one reason which could excuse 
the education she had given her daughter, which 
was that I presumed she intended to qualify her for 
getting her bread ; and that if she would correct 
the improprieties of the girl's dress, and get her 
instructed in useful knowledge, I would look out 
for a good situation for her. TJu$ roused her in- 
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4fignation. She refused mj offer' with scorn, say- 
ing, that when she asked my charity, she ^yould 
take my advice ; and desired I would remember 
tiiat one clergyman's daughter was as good as a- 
ftodver. I told her that tl^ere was indeed a sense 
in which one clergyman was as good as another, 
hecause the profession dignified the lowest of the' 
or4er, if, like her husband, he was a credit to that 
order. Yet still there were gradations in the 
^hiirgh as well as in the state. But between the 
mves and daughters of the higher and lower cler- 
1^^ th^re was the same distinction which riches 
md poverty have established between those of the 
tugher and lower orders of the laity ; and that rank 
aod independence in the one case, confer the same 

atttward superiority with rank and independence, 
in lh« other." 
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CHAP. XVI. 

Among the vlsUorsat Stanley Grove, thettf- 
was & family of ladies, vho, though not particular-' 
ly brilliant, were singularly engaging from theft* 
inodesty, gentleness, and good sense. One dqr 
when they had just left us, Mr. Stanley obliged nier 
with the following little relation : Mrs. Stanly 
and Lucilla only being present 

« Lady Aston has been a widow almo^ scteii' 
years. On the death ol Sir George, she rctli^^ 
into this ndghbourhood with her daughters, th* 
eldest of whom is about the age of Lucilla. Shl^ 
lierself had had a pious but a very narrow edtlcft<« 
tion. Her excessive grief for the loss of her hti^ 
band augmented lier natural love of retirement)' 
which she cultivated, not to the purpose of im- 
provement, but to the indulgence of melancholy. 
Soon after she settled here, we heard how much 
good she did, and in how exemplary a manner she 
lived, before we saw her. She was not very ea^y 
of access even to us ; and after we had made 
our way to her, we were the only visitors she • 
admitted for a long time. We soon learnt to ad- 
mire her deadness to the world, and her unaffected' 
humility. Our esteem for her encreased with our 
closer intercourse, which however enabled us also 
to observe some considerable mistakes in her judg-^ 
ment, especially in the_mode in which she was 
training up her daughters. These errors we re- 
gretted, and with all possible tenderness ventured' 
to point out to her. The girls were the prettiest 
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lure- little nuns you ever saw, mute and dmid, 
srless and inactive, but kind, good, and gentle. 
Their pious mother, who was naturally of a 
ful and doubting mind, had had this pensive 
1 increased by several early domestic losses, 
:h, even previous to Sir George's dei^h,Hiad- 
iributed to fix something of a too t^ider and 
Bless melancholy on her whole character, 
re are two refuges for the afflicted ; two dia- 
rdcally opposite ways of getting out of sorrow-** 
l^ion and the world. Lady Aston had wisely. 
«jQ the former. But her scnit>ulous spirit had 
e the narrow way narrower than religion re-' 
ed. She read the scriptures diligently, and^ 
prayed over them devoutly ; but she had no 
clous friend to direct in these important stu-;^ 
. As your Mrs. Ranby attended only to th^ 
rines,^ and our friend Lady Belfield trusted in« 
litely to the promises, so poor Lady Aston's 
;en spirit was too exclusively carried to dwell 
iie threatenings j together with the rigid pcr- 
lance of those duties which she earnestly ho- 
might enable her to.escape thenu This round 
ity^ of watchfulness, and prayer, she invarijably 
Drmed with almost the sanctity of an apostle, 
ivith a little, too much of the scrupulotity of an 
tic. While too many are rejoicing with un- 
ded confidence in those animating passagesrof 
>tiu*e, which the whole tenor of ^heic lives de- 
fttrates not to belong to them, she trembled at 
s denunciations which she could not fairly ap- 
o herself; And the promises from which she 
i.t have derived reasonable consolationj she 
looked as designed for others. 

M3 
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'^Her pietf, though sincere^ was a little daciur- 
ed with superstition. If any petty strictness wwi. 
omitted, she tormented iierself with causeless -!%• 
morse. If any little rule was broken, she repaired 
the failure with treble diligence the fbUowliig daf | 
and:laboured to retrieve her perplexed accounts 
with the comfortless anxiety of a person who is 
woribing out a heavy debt* I endearouvedt to con- 
vince her, that an inferior duty which clashed with 
one of a higher order, might be safely postpo]ie4 
at least, if not omitted. 

i <^ A diary has been found useful to many pious 
Christians, as a record of their sins, and of their 
mercies. But this poor lady spent so much time 
in weighing the offences of one day against those 
ef another, that before the scruple was settled, the 
time for action ws9 past. She brought herself io^ 
to so much perplexity by reading over this jour- 
nal of her infirmities, that her difficulties were 
augmented by the very means she had employed 
to remove them ; and her conscience was disturb- 
ed by the method she had taken to quiet it. This 
plan^hoWever, though distressing to a troubled 
mind, is wholesome to one of a contrary cast. 

« My family, as you have seen, are rather exact 
in the distribution of their time, but we do not dis- 
tress ourselves at interruptions which are unavoid- 
able : but her arrangements were carried on with 
a rigour which made her consider the smallest de- 
viation as a sin that required severe punishment. 
Her alms were expiations, her self-denials penan- 
ces. She was rather a disciple of the mortified 
Baptist, than of the merciful Redeemer. Her de- 
votions were sincere but discouraging. They con- 
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oftted much in co&tritioii) but little in i^rtfise ; 
much in sorrow for sin, but little m hop9 of iu par* 
dea. She did not sufficiently^ cast her care. and< 
00Afi4ence on the great propitiation. She firmly 

. I^eliev^ nil that her Satiour had done and suffered^ 
tet she had not the comfort of practically appro- 
priating the sacrifioe. While she was painfully 
working out her salvation with fear and trembjingy 
she indulged the most unfounded apprehensions of 
the divine displeasure. At Aston Hall the Al- 
Bxighty was literally feared, but he was not glori- 
fied. It was the obedience of a skTe, not the re« 
T«rential affection of a child. 

"When I saw her denying herself and her 
daughters the most innocent enfoyments, and sus* 

. peeing «in in the m^ost lawful indulgences, I took 
the liberty to tell her how little acceptable unr 
4)oinmanded austerities and arbitrary impositions 
were to the God of mercies. I ohserred to her 
that, the worldrtbat human life, that our own sins 
and weaknesses, found us daily and hourly occa- 
,w>ns of exercising p^ience and self-denial ; that 
life is not entirely made up of great evils or heavy 
trials, but that the perpetual recurrence of petty 
ervils i^Qd small trials is the ordinary and appointed 
exercise of the christian graces. To bear with 
tiie failings of those about us, with their infirmi- 
ties, their bad judgipent, their ill-breediiig, their 
perverse tempers; to endure neglect where we 
ieel we have deserved attention, and ingratitude 
where we expected thafiks ; to bear with the com- 
pany of disagreeable people, whom Providence has 
placed in our way, and whom he has perhaps pro« 
videdon purpose for the trial of our virtue: theae 
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arci^fae best exercises ; aM the better because «|DM: 
cKosen by ourselves. To bear wkh vexations la 
business, with disappointment in our expectati^l% 
vnth interruptions of our retirement, with foUjF^r 
intrusion, disturbance, in short, with whatever op*, 
poses our will, and contradicts our hiimour ;-^hia 
habitual acquiescence appears to be more of the 
essence of self«denial than any little rigoursor in^ 
flictions of our own imposing* These constanV 
inevitable, but inferior evils, properly improv^dr 
filmish a good moral discipline, and might wellini 
the days of ignorance have superseded pilgrimage, 
and penance. It has this advantage too over the^ 
other, that it sweetens the temper and promotes « 
humility, while the former gives rigidness instead * 
of strength, a^d inflexibility dtistead of firmness/' .. > 
- « I haveof4;en thought,** said I, when .Mr. Stan*. 
ley made a pause, '' that we are apt to mistake our^ 
vocation by looking out of the way for occasions: - 
t^ exercise great and rare virtues^ and by stepping * 
over those ordinary ones which lie directly in the , 
road before us. When we read, we fancy we could . 
be martyrs, and when we come to act, we cannot 
even bear a provoking word/* 

Miss Stanley looked pleased at my remark, and 
in a modest tone observed that ^' in no one instanee 
did we deceive ourselves more than in fancying 
we could do great things well, which we were ne- 
ver likely to be called to do at all ; while, if we 
were honest, we could not avoid owning how 
negligently we performed our own little appointed 
duties, and how sedulously we avoided the petty 
tnccmvenienees which these duties invoWed.*^ 
' jy By kindness,'* resumed Mr. Stanley, « we gra- 
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dtiftlly gfOAed Lady Aston^s confidencei dad of thtt 
c<mfideiiG0 ^e have atailedonrselTes to give some* 
thing of a new face 'to the ftmily. Her daughterSf 
good as they were dutiful, by living in a s^itudis 
unenlivened by books, and unvaried by improving 
company, had acquired a. manner rather resem* 
bfing fearfuhiess than delicacy. Religious they 
were, bnt they had contracted gloomy views of re» 
figte^. They considered it as something that 
must be endured in order to avoid punishmetit, ra* 
ther than as a principle of peace, and trust, and 
comfort: as a task to be gone through, rather than 
as a privilege to be enjoyed. They were tempted 
to consider the Almighty as a hard master, whom 
however they were resolved to serve, rather than 
as a gracious father who was not only loving, but 
tors in the abstract. Their mother was afraid t» 
encourage a cheerful look, lest it might lead* to 
lev^y ; or a sprightly thought, for fear it might 
have a wrong tendency. She forgot, or rather she 
did not know, that young women were not formed 
lor contemplative life. She forgbt that in all our 
pfans and operations we should still bear in mind 
^at there aretwo worlds. ~As it is the fault of 
too many to leave the nex^t out of their calculation, 
it was the error of Lady Aston, in forming the 
minds of her children, to leave out thU. She just- 
ly considered heaven as their great aim and end ; 
but neglected to qualify them for the present tem- 
poral life, on the due use and employment of 
which so obviously depends the happiness of that 
which is eternal. 

" Her charities were very extensive, but oftbese ^ 
clmrities her sweet daughters were not made tfo 
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Active dispensers, because an old servant, whogo*^ 
vemed not otily the family, but her lady also, chose 
that office herself. Thus the bounty iieing made 
♦o fltow in partial channels, the woman's relation^; 
and favourites almost entirely engrossing it, it did 
Httle comparative good. 

« With fair understandings the Miss Astonshad 
acquired v«ry little knowledge : their mother's 
scrupulous mind found something dangerous in 
every author, who did not professedly write on re- 
ligious subjects. If there were one exceptionable 
ij^age in a book, otherwise valuable, instead of supi 
pressing the page, she suppressed the book. An4 
indeed, my dear Charles, grieved am I to thinH 
how few authors of the more entertaining kind yrm 
tan cbnsider as perfectly pure, and put withiml. 
i^ution, restriction, or mutilation, into the hands of 
#ur daughters. I am, however, of opinion, thatai^ 
they will not always have their parents for tastersj^ 
and as they will every where, even in the most s^ 
lect libraries, meet with these mixed works, i^ 
which, though there is much to admire, yet there 
is something to expunge, it is the safest way ^ 
Accustom them early to hear read the most unex:» 
ceptionable parts of these books. . Read them yimrr 
self to them without any air pf mystery ; tell them 
that what you omit is not worth reading, and theor 
the omissions will not excite but stifle curiosity. 
'The books to which I allude are those where the 
principle is sound and the tendency blameless, and 
where the Tew faults consist rather in coarseness 
than in corruption. 

<< But to return ; she fancied that these in^xpe- 
ficBced cc^tureSf who bad never tried the w^rld^ 



Bn&'iHio&e youngs imagiiiatioashad, perhaps {MJnt'^ 
^.it ia all the brilliant colours.with which erring 
£|iicy gilds the scenes it has never heh^id|.and tbo 
pleasure it has never tried, could renounce it as 
^completely as herself, who had exhausted what it 
has to give, and was weary of it. She, thought , 
they could live contentedly in their closets, with- 
out oo^^idering that she had neglected to furnish 
their minds with that knowledge which may make 
the closet a place of enjoyment, by supplying 
the intervals of devotional with entertaining read* 

i^g. 

^ " We carried Lucilla and Phcebe to visit them : 
J['.believe she was a little afraid of their gay coun- 
l>i^ances. I talked to her of the necessity of lite- 
j)|tur^ to inform her daughters, and of pleasures 
4P ejOiliven them. The term pleasure alarmed her 
Mill mere than that of literature. ^ What pleasures 
V^ecf^. allowed to religious people ? She would 
jp^ake her daughters as happy as she dared 
^ithout offending her Mdker/ I. quoted the de« 
^^out but liberal Hooker, who exhorts us not to re- 
ipard the Almighty as a captious sophist, but as a 
^^erciful Father. 

^ 'f During tiiis conversation we were sitting un- 
,^r the fine spreading oak on my lawn, in front of 
that rich bank of flowers which^you so much ad- 
mire. It was a lovely evening in the end of June, 
the. setting sun was all mild radifince, the sky all 
azure, the air all fragrance. The birds were in 
full song. Th^ children, sitting; on the grass be* 
ibre us, were weaving chaplets of wild flowers. 

^ It looked like nature in the world's first tpnng. 
•^ My heart was touched with joy, and gratitude. * 
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< Loo|L) madam/ said i, < at the bounti£al proviaimi 
which a beneficent father makes, not only for th« 
necessities^ but for the pleasures of bis childrea f 



not content 



'With every food of life to nourish man. 
He makes all nature beauty to his eye. 
And music to his ear. 

<* * These flowers are of so little apparent use, 
that it might be thopght profViseness in any eco- 
nomy ishort of that which is divine, to gratify us at 
once with such forms, and such hues, and such fra- 
l^nce. It is a gratification not necessary, yet ex- 
quisite, which lies somewhere between the plea- 
sures of sense and intellect, and in a measure par* 
takes of both. It elevates while it exhilirates, and 
lifts the soul from tbe gift to the giver. God has not 
fefthis goodness to be inferred frora abstract specu- 
lation, from the conclusions of reason, frora deduc- 
tion and argument ; we not only collect it from ob- 
servation, but we have palpable evidences of his 
bounty,' we feel it with our senses. Were Godahard^ 
master, might he not withhold these superfluities of 
goodness ? Do you think he makes such rich provi- 
sion for us, that we should shut our eyes and close 
our ears to them ? Does, he present such gifts 
with one hand, and hold in the other a stem inter- 
dict of ' touch not, taste not, handle not ?* And 
can you believe he is less munificent in the econo- 
my of grace, than in that of nature ? Do you im- 
agine that he provides such abundant supplies for 
our appetites and senses here, without providing 
more substantial pleasures for our future enjoy- 
ment ? Is not what we see a prelude to what we 
hope for, a pledge of what we may expect? A 
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specimen of larger, higher, richer bounty, an en- 
cotiraging cluster from the land of promise? If 
from his Works we turn to his word, we shall find 
the same inexhaustible goodness exercised to still 
nobler purposes. Must we not hope then, even 
by analogy, that he has in store blessings exalted in 
their nature, and eternal in their duration, for all 
those who love and serve him in the gospel of his 
son V 

** We now got on fast. She was delighted with 
my Wife, and grew less and less afraid of my girls. 
I believe, however, that we should have made a 
quicker progress in gaining her confidence if we 
had looked less happy. I suggested to her to en- 
deavour to raise the tone of her daughter's piety» 
to make their habits less n^onasdCf their tempers 
more cheerful, their virtues more active ; to ren- 
der their lives more useful, by making them the 
Unn^ediate instruments of her charity ; to take 
tliem out oC themselves, and teach them to com* 
p^e their factitious distresses with real substantial 
misery, and to make them feel grateful for the pow- 
er and the privilege of relieving it. 

" As Dr. Barlow has two parishes which join, 
and we had pre-occupied the ground in our own, 
I advised them to found a school in the next^ for 
the instruction of the young, and a friendly society 
for the aged of their own sex. We prevailed on 
them to be themselves not the nominal but the ac- 
tive patronesses ; to take the measure of all the 
wants and all the merit of their immediate neigh- 
bourhood ; to do every thing under the advice and 
superin tendance of Dr. Barlow, and to make him 
th^r ^ guide, philosppher, and friend.' By adopt- 
ing* this plsai, they now see the poN^tVj oi \i\vv:\v 

Vol I. N 
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they only used to hear, and know personally tS^ \]^ 
dependants whom they protect. 

" Dr. BarloW took infinite pains to correct tMj 
Aston's views of religion. * Let your notions of 
God," said he, * be founded, not on your own gio<J* 
my apprehensions, and visionary imagination, btit 
on what is revealed in his word, else the very iii* 
tenseness of your feeling, the very sincerity ofyow 
devotion, may betray you into enthusiasm, into e^* 
tor, into superstition, into despair. Spiritual n6- 
lions which are not grounded on scriptural ttutlh 
and directed and guarded by a close adherencct» 
it, mislead tender hearts and warm imagin^tiofl^' 
But while you rest on the sure unperverted fbtte* 
dation of the word of God, and pray ifor his ^int 
to assist you in the use of his word, you will Mffe 
little cause to dread tliat you shall fear him t^ 
much, or serve him too well. I earnestly eithbft 
you,* continued he, * not to take the measure* trf 
your spiritual state fi'om circumstances whichli^tve 
nothing to do with it. Be not dismayed at an Ht** 
cidental depression which may depend on the 
state of your health, or your spirits, or your afikm. 
Look not for sensible communications. Do not 
consider rapturous feelings as any criterion, of the 
favour of your Maker, nor the absence of theih a^ 
any indication of his displeasure. An encreAsIn^ 
desire to know him more, and serve him better^ an 
encreasing desire to do, and to suffer his whole 
will; a growing resignation to his providentlfif^ 
dispensations is a much surer, a much more uti6» 
quivocal test.* 

"I next,'* continued Mr. Stanley, '** carried our 
worthy curate Mr. Jackson to visit her, and pr^ 
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fic^d ilmt she should engage him to sp^d a few 
Soars every week with the you^g ladies. I re- 
coBMtnend^d that after h^ had read with them a 
portioQ of scripture^ of which he would give them 
9 SQDod and plain exposition, he should convince 
tbem he had not the wof se taste for being religiousy 
hy reading with them some books of general in- 
struction, history, travels, and polite literature. 
This would imbue their minds with useful know* 
ledge, form their taste, and fill up profitably and 
pleasantly that time which now lay heavy on thcirt 
liands, ; and, without entrenching on any of their; 
d^Ues, would qual|fythemtodischa^ethemmor& 
cheerfully. 

. <^ I next suggested that they should study gar-^ 
dening ; and that Ihey should put tiiemseives un- 
der the tuition of Lucilht^ who is become the little 
Repton of the valley. To add to the interest, I re* 
^u^t^d that afresh piece of ground might be given 
Ihem, that they might not ooljrexercise their taste, 
but be animated with seeing the contpleat effect 
QjE their own exertions ; as a creation of their own 
wauld be likely to afford them more amusement, 
thun ix^proving on the labours of another. 

," I had soon the gratification of- seeing my little 
Carmelites, who used when they walked in the 
garden, to look as if they came to dig a daily por- 
lion of their own graves, now enjoying it, embel- 
lishing it, and delighted by watching its progress ; 
xad their excellent mother, who, like Spenser's 
Pespair, used to look < as if she never dined,' now 
enjoying the company of her select friends. The 
another has become almost cheerful, and the daugh^ 
ters almost gay. Their dormant /acuities are a* 
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wakened. Time is no longer a burden but a W<^^*< 
ing ; the day is too short for their dutiies, whi^s^ 
are performed wkh alacrity since they have be^a 
converted into pleasures. You will believe I ctid 
not. hazard all these terrible inmovations as rapiJ^lf 
as I recount them, but gradually, as they were «• 
ble to Bear it. . 

" This happy change in themselves has had tKc 
happiest consequences. Their friends had con- 
ceived the strongest prejudices against religion, 
from the gloomy garb in which they had seen it 
arrayed at Aston Hall. The uncle who was alsr 
the guardian, had threatened to remove the girfc 
before they were quite moped to death ; the yoimg 
baronet was actually forbidden to come home at 
the holidays ; but now the uncle is quite reconcU 
led to thetHj and almost to religion. He has re- 
sumed his fondnes for the daughters ; and their 
brother, a fine youth at Cambridge, is haj^f 
in spending his vacations with his family, to whoia 
he is become tenderly attached. He has' had his 
own principles and character much raised by the 
conversation and example of Dr. Barlow, who con- 
trives to be at Aston Hall as much as possible ^e^ 
Sir George is there. He is daily expected to 
make his mother a visit, when I shall recommend 
him to your particular notice and acquaintance.**., 
• Lucilla blushing, said, she thought her fatlfer 
had too exclusively recommended the brother ta 
my friendship ; she would venture to say the <fV4 
tera were equally worthy of my regard, addii^ ni 
an affectionate tone, <they are every thing that i& 
amiable and kind. The more you kHow thesis 
{»ir, the more you will admire them \ fof their good 



^foaiitim «re keptback, by tke b^rt c|ittix^ ^ idl, 
^hmr modestf / This candid and libecal praise did 
<^tsink the fair elogist herself in my esteem. 
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HAD now been ne&9 three weeks at the Grovev 
Bter since my arrival I had contracted the habit^ 
of pouring out my heart to Mr. and Mrs^^^ Stanley,, 
with grateful affection and filial confidence. I still 
continued to do it on all subjects except one. 

The naore I saw ^f Lucilla, the more difiicult l 
ibimd it to resist her numberless attractions. I 
cotlld not persuade myself that either prudence or 
duty demanded^ that I should guard nny heart a-*^ 
g^nst such a combination of amiable virtues and 
gentle graces : virtues and graces, which, as I ob- 
served, befiDre, my mind had k>ng been combining 
IIS a delightful id^a, and which I now saw idealized 
in a form more engaging, than even my own im^ 
agination had alloweditself to.picture. 

t did not feel courage sufficient to risk the hap< 
]miess i actually enjoyed, by aspiring totfiuddenl^y 
to a happiness mere perfect. I dared not yet avow 
te the parents, or the daughter, feelings which>^ 
Xliy fears told me, might possibly be discouraged, 
and which, if discouraged, would at once dash Uk 

^)e ground' a fab|ric of felicity Uiat my heart, not 

N2 
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my . faocjr had erected, and ' wiAA my tastei «^ > 
judgment, and my principles equally ai^royedfaiiri: 
delighted to contemplate. 

The great critic of antiquity, in his Trea^se ra 
the drama, observes that the introduction of a new 
person is of the next importance to a new incid^it. 
Whether the introduction of two interlocutors is 
equal in importance to two incidents, Aristotle has 
forgotten to establish. This dramatic rule was il^ 
lustrated by the arrival of Sir John and Lady Bel«- 
£eld, who, though not new to the reader or tii« 
writer, were new at Stanley Grove. *^ 

The early friendship of the two gentlemen had 
suffered little diminution from absence, thougk 
their intercourse had been much interrupted* 
Sir John who was a few years younger than his 
friend, since his marriage, having lived as entire* 
ly in the town, as Mr. Stanley had done in the 
country. Mrs. Stanley had indeed seen Lady Eel- 
field a few times in Cavendish Square, but her la-, 
dyship had never before been introduced to the 
other inhabitsmts of the Grpve. 

The guests were received with cordial affectio»> 
and easily fell . into thjs family habits, which they 
did not wish to interrupt, but from the observation, 
of which they hoped to improve their own. They 
were charmed with the interesting variety of cha- 
racters in the lovely young family, who in return 
were delighted with the politeness, kindness, and: 
cheerfulness of their father's guests. 

Shall I avow my own meanness ? Cordially as I 
loved the Belfields, I am a&aid I saw them arrive 
with a slight tincture of jealousy. They wou}d» I 
thought? by enlarging the family circle^ throw me 



M« Jtfs^iep duUftoefiijroift Ae being, nitrai I w^sh- 
ed. to C0nte«iplate neutly^ They would, < by divider 
lag heral^entionj diminish.my proportion. I had 
been^itiierto the 9ol^ guest, I was: now to be one* 
of several. This was the first discoyery 1 made, 
tliat love is a narrower of the heart. I tried to 
Mibdue the ungenerous, feeling, and to meet my 
^^uable friends with a warmth adequate to that 
which they so kindly manifested. I found that a 
wrong feeling at which one has virtue enough left, 
to^ blush, is seldom lasting, and shame soon ex* 
pelled it. * 

- The first day was passed in mutual enquiries and 
ifnutual communications. Lady Belfield told nie^ 
^lat the amiable Fanny, after having wept over the 
grave of her mother, was removed to the house of 
the benevolent clergyman, who had kindly promis- 
ed her an asylum, till Lady Belfield's return to 
tows, when it was intended she should be received 
^to her family; that worthy man and his wife,hav- 
mg taken on themselves a full responsibility for 
her character and disposition ; and generously pro-^ 
mised that they wpuld exert themselves toa^dvance 
her progress in knowledge during the interval. 
Lady Belfield added, that every enquiry respecting 
Fanny, whom we must now call Miss Stakes, had 
been attended with the most sati^actory result, 
her principles being as unquestionable as her 
talents. 

After dinner, I observed that whenever the door 
opened, Lady Belfield'seye was tunned- towards ity 
in expectation of seeing the children. Her affec* 
tgpnate heart felt dis^-ppointed on finding that theyt 
did not appeari and ahe could not forbear whisper* 
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ingmC) tiFlid^sikt tiext^Mn ^-tlnrAbfi 
the piet^'ofonr good Mendtf fM»«'Uttie>tnMstmH5r 
wkh severitf. Fo^ liev part ske smv iaii» vifiUnM^ 
Why religion fthould dinllRish^ ^eam'n ttStetion fori 
oae's children^ and rob tfaemr of their jimioeeiilk 
pleasures/' I assured her gra^F^Iy I thought tH^ 
too ; but forbore tetlifig her'tow toti^ ^appcnnl^^ 
her application wa»toMr. and Mrs. dtanlejr^ Sfae^ 
seemed glad to find me of heropmioB^and gi^9«fO|r 
all hopeof seeingthe << little melancholy recduaes/^ 
as she called them, ^unless,V she. said laughiftgi^ 
^< she might be permitted to look at them thrmigl)^ 
thie grate of their cells.'' I siml^ bufedid not vn^ 
di^^eire her, and a^iecled to j<»n in her ecoBp^p^ 
sion. When we went to attend the ladies in th«» 
drawing room, I was delighted to find La^'^JBdl* 
field sitting on a low stool, the whole gay gnoiupfi^ 
at play round her. A blush mixed itself with heiN 
good natured smile, as we interchanged a signl^> 
cant look. She was questioning one of the.,elder^ 
ones, while the yotmgest sat on her lap smging.i 
Sir John entered with that kindness and good huf- 
mour so natural to him, into the sports of thi^ 
<^hers^ who, though wild with health and spirhs^f 
were always gentle and docile. He had a thousand 
pleasant things to entertain them with. He too, it 
seems, had not been without his misgivings. 

** Are not these poor miserable recluses ?" whis-^ 
pered I maliciously to her ladyship, " and are n<^ 
these rueful looks proof positiire that religion di- 
minishes our afiection for our childr^i ? and is it 
not abridging their innocent pleasures, to give 
them their full range in a fresh airy apartment,, ixfi 
stead of aramming themnRia an eating room, c^ 
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tke^dr b ahi^st foeittd by tlie fB»0ft of tUb 
^ffiri^ and a crouded tMt ? and is it not better 
t^j^^iey shonld spoil the'plea:sure of the coinpany» 
thbugii the mischief tfaey.jdo is bought by the sacrir 
fi^ <)f Uifeir own liberty ?" <* I make my amende^'* 
szkd she. <^ i never will be so forward again to 
8¥i«pe€t piety of ill nature.** « So far from it, Ca- 
roline,** said Sir John, "that we will adopt the 
p^ractice we were so forward to blame ; and I shall 
not do it,*' said he, " more from regard to the 
coiBpany than to the children, who I am sure will 
be gainers in point of enjoyment ; liberty I per- 
ceive is to them positive pleasure, and paramount 
to any which our false epicurism can contrive for 
tfeem.** 

H Well, Charles,** said Sir John^ as soon as he 
saw me alone, "now teir us about this Lucilla, 
this paragon, this nonpariel.of Dr. Barlow's. Tell 
me what is she ? or rather what is she not ?" 
. " First,*' replied I, " I will, as you desire, define 
her by negatives---she is nof a professed beauty^ 
she is not a professed genius, she is not a professed 
philosopher, she is not a professed wit, she is not 
a professed any thing ; and, I thank my stars, she 
is not an artist T* " Bravo, Charles, now as to what 
she is I'* " She is,** replied I, " from nature—^a wo- 
inan,^ gentle, feeling, animated, modest.*— She is, 
by education, elegant, informed, enlightened.—- 
She is, from religion, pious, humble, candid, cha* 
ritable.** 

"What a refreshment will it be,'* said Sir Jofeni^ 
*y to see a girl of fine sense,^ more cultivated thsii 
aecomptished,-rtbe ■ creature, not of fidlei^s aod^ 
dancing mL^ters^ but of natiirey of books^ and of 
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spirit and delicacy in her character^ that tkere i« 
of softnei^a a^d animation in her coitnteiiaiij&^ aha 
is a dai^^rons girl, Charles/' 

'' She certainly does," said I,< «' possess the ^s- 
sential charm of hesyiity whete it-exists ; andtha 
most effectual substitute forit^ where it doea^neli 
the power :of prepossessing the iieholder by her 
look and manner^ in favour of her URderstandit^ 
and temper." 

This prepossession, I afterwards found coniini^. 
ed, not only by her own share in the ^ouveraatioai 
but by its effect on mysel£; I always ;fefcKtltt^ 
our intercourse unfolds not only her ^wemtba^ 
my own. ^ In conversing with such a woman, laiai 
apt to fancy that X have mote understandinfi;, %e-^ 
cause her animatii^ {Mreseiice.vbrings it moreriBt^ 
exercise. 

After breakfast) next ^ay, the coiwersation^Jiapf 
pened to turn on the indispensable importance -of 
unbounded confidence to the happiness of married 
persons. Mr. Stanley expressed his regret, tkafe 
though it was one of the gTMid ingredients of do* 
mestic comfort^ yet it was sometimes unavoidably 
prevented by an unhappy inequality of mkul bet 
tween the parties, by violence^ or imprudei^e,^ or 
imbecility on one-side^ whieh almost compelled 
the other to a de^^e of reserve, aa incompatible 
with' th&design of the union^ as with the franltnesa 
of the individual. , 

^We have had an instance among our own 

friends," repUed Sir John, ^ of this>evil being pro** 

. duced, not by any of the faults to which you iHAi^ 

i^ adverted} but by an excess of misapplied seoaibili-* 
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^iii^twaperftonB'O^iieap eq^alky as'to ittetlt^^ft^ 
ia- bmh of whom' the uttmost parity of mntd^ and 
eicaetnes ^ coiidact'rendered< all ^concealmetit «ti«- 
perfiuous,< Our worthy frienda Mr. and^Mfii. Haf^ 
atS^^ married from motives of affection^ aad wltk 
aa; hifh opinion of each^thers merit, which their 
lon^ and intimate conneetion has rather cohtribu* 
^fd ta exalt than to lower ; and yet, how at the ^nd 
of Myen years^the^r Aire only beginning to be hap- 
py. They contrived ^o make each other and them* 
sel^ea aa uncomfettable by an excess of tender- 
niss^ as some married pairs are rendered by the 
want ef it. A mistaken sensibility' has intrenched 
noft only on their comfort, but on their sincerity. 
l^ielr resolution never to give each other pain, 
has led them, to live in a^^constant^tate of petty con- 
eedhnent. They are neither of them remarkably 
healthy, and to hide from each other every little 
indisposition, has kept up a continual vigilance to 
Cfonceal illness on the one part^ and to detect it on 
the other, till k became a trial ofskill which could 
ittake the other most unhappy ; each suffering 
much more by suspicion when there was no occa- 
Mon for it, than they could have done by the ac- 
knowledgement of slight complaints, when they 

actually existed. 
^< This valuable pair, ^ after seven years appren^ 

tieeship to a petty martydom^ have at last foumt. 

out| that it is better to submit to the inevitable ill» 

of life, cheerfully and in concert, and to comfort 

each other under them cordially, than alternately 

t€^8uff«r and infiict the pain of perpetual disenge^ 

nuonsness. They have at last discovered^ tlmt 

uniiKterrupted prosperity ia not the lot of 
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Bach is happier now with knowing that tlie other 
is^^onaetknessick, than they used to be with sus- 
pecting they were always so. The physici^ is 
now no longer secretly sent for to orOi when the 
pth;^r is known to be from home. The apothec^ 
is at last allowed to walk boldly up the pubUc 
staircase fearless of detection. 

<' These amiable persons have at length attained 
all that was wanting to their felicity, that of each 
believing the other to be well, when they say they 
are so. They have found out that unreserved com- 
munication is the lawful commerce of conjugal af-^ 
fection, and that all concealment is contraband.'* 

^< Surely," said I, when Sir John had done speak- 
ing, " it is a false compliment to the objects of our 
affection, if, for the sake of sparing them a tran- 
sient uneasiness, we rob them of the comfort to 
which they are entitled, of mitigating our sulPer- 
ing by partaking it. All dissimulation is disloyalty 
to love. Besides, it appears to me, to be an intro*. 
duction to wider evils, and I should fear both for 
the woman I loved, and for myself^ that if once we 
allowed ourselves concealment in one point, where 
we thought the motive excused us, we might leara ' 
to adopt it in others, where the principle was more 
evidently wrong.'* 

"Besides," replied Mr. Stanley, "it argues a la- 
mentable ignorance of human life, to set out with 
an expectation of health without interruption, and 
of happiness without alloy. When young persons 
marry with the fairest prospects, they should ne** 
ver forget that infirmity is inseparably bound up 
with their very nature, and that in bearing one a- 
BOther's burdens, they fulfil one of the highest du- 
ties of the union." 
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.FTER supper, when only the family party 
were present, the conversation turned on the un- 
happy effects of misguided passion. Mrs. Stanley 
lamented that novels, with a very few admirable 
exceptions, had done infinite mischief, by so com- 
pletely establishing the omnipotence of love, that 
the young reader was almost systematically taught 
aiV' unresisting submission to a feeling, because 
the feeling was commonly represented as irresisti- 
ble. 

"Young Ladies,'* said Sir John, smiling, "in 
their blind submission to this imaginary omnipo- 
tence , are apt to be necessarians. When they yc// 
il\ love, as it is so justly called, they then obey their 
fate i but in their stout opposition to prudence and 
duty, they most manfully .^xert their free-wii ; so 
that they want nothing but the knowledge absolute^ 
of the miseries attendant on an indiscreet attach- 
ment, compleatly to exemplify the occupation as- 
signed by Milton to a class of beings to whom it 
would not be gallant to resemble young ladies.** 

, Mrs. Stanley continued to assert, that ill-placed 
affection only became invincible, because its sup- 
posed invincibility had been first erected into a 
principle. She then adverted to the power of reli- 
gion in subduing the passions, that of love among 

the rest. 

I ventured to ask Lucilla, who was sitting next 
me, (a happiness which by »ome means or other I 
Vol.1. O 
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generally contrived to enjoy,) what were her sen- 
timents on this point ? With a little confusion, s%ib 
said, " to conquer an ill-placed attachment, . I con- 
ceive may be effected by motives inferior to reli- 
gion. Reason, the humbling conviction of having 
made an unworthy choice, for I will not resort to 
so bad a motive as pride, may easily accomplish It. 
But to conquer a well founded affection, a justifia* 
ble attachment, I should imagine, requires the 
powerful principle of Christian piety ; and wfaa\ 
cannot that effect ?" She stopped and blushed, as 
fearing she had said too much. 

Lady Belfield observed, that she believed a vir- 
tuous attachment might possibly be subdued by ^ 
principle Miss Stanley had mentioned ; yet sfi% 
doubted if it were in the power of religion itself, 
to enable the heart to conquer aversion, much less 
to establish affection for an object for whom dislikb 
had been entertained. 

" I believe," said Mr. Stanleyj « the example is 
rare, and the exertion difficult ; but that which is 
difficult to us, is not impossible to Him who has the 
hearts of all men in his hand. And I am happy to 
resolve Lady Belfield's doubt by a case in point. 

" You cannot, Sir John, have forgotten our old 
London acquaintance, Carlton ?" " No,** rej^ed 
he, " nor can I ever forget what I have since heard, 
of his ungenerous treatment of that most amiable 
woman, his wife. I suppose he has long ago broken 
her heart." 

" You know," resumed Mr. Stanley, « they m^^ 
ried not only without any inclination on either side, 
but on her part with something more than indiffer- 
ence, with a preference for another person. SAe 
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n»M*md' through an implicit obedience to her mo« 
ther's will) which she had never in any instance op- 
posed ; Hej because his father had threatened to 
disinherit him if he married any other woman ; for 
as they were distant relations, there was no other 
way of securing the estate in the family. 

^< What a motive for an union so sacred and so 
indissoluble I" exclaimed I, with an ardour which 
raised a smile in the whole party. I asked pardon 
for my involuntary interruption} and Mr. Stanley 
proceeded. 

^* She had long entertained a partiality for a most 
Reserving young clergyman, much her inferior in 
f|nk and fortune. But though her high sense of fi« 
iial duty, led her to sacrifice this ipnocent incjina- 
liQB} and t-hough she resolved never to see him 
mgain, and had even prevailed on him to quit the 
country, and settle in a distant place, yet Carlton 
was ungenerous and inconsistent enough to be jea« 
loiis of her without loving her. He was guilty of 
^^r^eat irregularities, while Mrs. Carlton set about 
racquitting herself of the duties of a wife, with the 
most meek and humble patience, burying her sor« 
TOWS in her own bosom, and not allowing herself 
^vep the consolation of complaining. 
. << An^ong the many reasons for his dislike, her 
opiety was the principal. He said religion was of 
<na use but to disqualify people for the business of 
life ; that it taught them to make a merit of despis- 
ing their -duties, and hating their relations ; and 
that pride, ill-humour, opposition, and contempt 
for- the rest of the. world, were the meat and drink 
^f all those who pretended to religion. 

■• ^ At first she nearly sunk under his unkindness ; 
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her health declined^ and her spirits failed. In j^bis 
distress she applied to the only sure refuge oiflp^p 
unhappy, and took comfort in the consideraticeii 
that her trials were appointed by a merc^^ 
Father to detach her from a world which she mi^ 
have loved too fondly, had it not been thus str^ 
ped of its delights. 

" When Mrs. Stanley, who was her confidential 
friend, expressed the tenderest sympathy in her 
sufferings; she meekly replied, * remember who 
are they whose robes are washed white in the 
kingdom of glory, i7 ia they who come out of great 
tribulation. I endeavour to strengthen my faitk 
with a view of what the best Christians have suf- 
fered, and my hope with meditating on the short- 
ness of ail suffering. I will confess my weaknesa»' 
added she : < of the various motives to patience un- 
der the ills of life, which the Bible presents, though 
my reason and religion acknowledge them all| 
there is not one which comes home so powerfully 
to my feelings as this— /Ar time is short. 

<^ Another time Mrs* Stanley, who had heard, of 
some recent irregularities of Carlton, called upon 
her, and lamenting the solitude to which she was 
often left for days together, advised her to have ^ 
female friend in the house, that her mind might 
not be left to prey upon itself by living so much 
alone. She thanked her for the kind suggestion, 
but said she feH it was wiser and better not to have 
a confidential friend always at hand, < for of what 
subject should we talk,' said she> ^ but of my hus» 
band's faults ? Ought I to allow myself in such a 
practice ? It would lead me to indulge a habit of 
complaint which I stm labouring to subdue. The 
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'comi>assion of my friend would only sharpen my 

flyings, Which I wish to blunt Giving vent to a 

wiile only makes it rage the more ; if suppressing 

<^tlmot subdue it, at least the consciousness that I 

am doing my duty will enable me to support it.— ^ 

When we feel,' added she, * that we are doing 

wrong, the opening o\ir heart may strengthen our 

virtue ; but when we &re suffering ynon^j the mind 

demands another sort of strength ; it wants higher 

support than friendship has to impart. It pours 

out its sorrows in prayer with fuller confidence^ 

knowing that he who sees can sustain ; that he who 

Ifears will recompence ; that he will judge not 

our weakness but our efforts to conquer it ; not 

dtil* success but our endeavours ; with him endea* 
VDUr is victory. 

• " * The grace I most want,* added she, < is humi* 

lity. A partial friend, in order to support my spi- 

Hts, would flatter my conduct : gratified with her 

soothing, I should, perhaps, not so entirely cast my* 

self for comfort on God. Contented with human 

7>raise I might rest in it. Besides having endured 

the smart, I would not willingly endure it in y^n. 

We/^now who has said, <if you suffer with me, 

you'shall also rei^n with me.' It is not, however, 

to mere sufTering that the promise is addressed, 

hut to suffering for his a^ke, and in his spirit.' 

Then turning to the Bible which lay before her, 

and pointing to the sublime passage of St.. Paul, 

which she had just been reading <o^r light afflic-^ 

tion which is but for a moment worketh lor us a 

far more exceeding an4 eternal weight of glory.' 

< Pray,' said she, ^ read this in connection with th^ 

nesit verse which is not always done. When is i% 

0» 
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that it workB for us this weight of glMy i Of^fi 
^ while we are looking at the thingft which are n^i- 
seen/ Do admire the heauty of this posiiioii, bxmA, 
how the good is weighed against the ^yHj like two / 
scales differently filled f the afilietion is light, and 
but for a moment ; the glory is a weight and it is 
for ever. 'Tis a feather against lead> a grain of 
sand against the universe, a moment against eter- 
nity. Oh, how the scale which contains this 
world's light trouble kicks the beam, when weigh- 
ed against the glory which shall be revealed.' 

<< At the end of two years she had a little girl : 
this opened to her a new scene of duties, and a 
fresh source of consolation. Her religion proved 
itself to be of the right stamp,. by making her tem- 
per still more sweet, and diffusing the happiest «ff 
fects through her whole character and conversa- 
tion. When her husband had staid out late, or 
even all night, she never reproached him. When 
he was at home, she received his friends with as 
much civility as if she had liked them. He found 
that his house was conducted with the utmost pru- 
dence, and that while she maintained his credit at 
his table, her personal expences were almost no- 
thing: indeed self seemed nearly annihilated inher; 
He sometimes felt disappointed^ because he had 
no catlse of complaint, and was angry that he had 
nothing to condemn. 

"As he has a very fne understanding, he was 
the more provoked, because he could not help see- 
ing that her blameless conduct put him continu- 
ally in the wrong. All this puzzled him. He 
tiever suspected there was a principle, out of 
which such consequences could grow, and was 
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roMf to attribute to insensibility, that patience 
which nothing short of Christian piety couid have 
ilMrpired. He had conceived of religion) as a vision - 
117 system of words uid phrases, and concluded 
that from so unsubstantial a theory, it'would be a 
a {oily to look for practical efiects. 

^^ Sometimes, when he saw her nursing his 
child, of whom he was very fond, he was almost 
tempted to admire the mother, who is a most pleas- 
ing figure ; and now and then when his heart was 
thus softened for a moment, he would ask himself, 
what reasonable ground of objection there was 
either to her mind or person ? 

« Mrs. Carlton, knowing that his affairs must 
necessarily be embarrassed, by the extraordinary 
expences he had incurred, when the steward 
(wrought her usual year's allowance, she refused to 
take more than half, and ordered him to employ 
the remainder on his master*^ account. The faith* 
ftil old man was ready to weep, and could not for- 
bear saying, ^ Madam you could not do more for 
a kind husband. Besides, it is but » drop of water 
in the ocean.* * That drop,' said she, ' it is my 
duty to contribute.' When the steward communi- 
cated this to Carlton, he was deeply affected,! re- 
fused to take the money, and again was driven to 
resort to the wonderful principle, from which such 
right but difficult actions could proceed." 

Here 1 interrupted Mr. Stanley. " I ami quite 
of the steward** opinion," said I, " That a wo» 
man should do this and much more for. the 
man who loved her, and whom she loved, is quite 
intelligible to every being who ha3 a heart. But 
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for a cruel, unfeeling, tyrant I I do not compf cftenA 
it. What say you, Miss Stanley ?" 

<< Under the circumstances you suppose/* 8a»l 
she blushing, ^^ I think the woman would hare 116 
shadow of merit ; her conduct would be a mei^ 
gratification, an entire indulgence of her own feel<* 
ings. T\j^ triumph of affection would have been 
cheap ; Mrs. Carlton's was the triumph of reli*^ 
gion; of a principle which could subdue aQ^t- 
tachment to a worthy object, and act with such 
generosity towards an unworthy one." 

Mr. Stanley went on. " Mrs. Carlton frequently 
sat up late, reading such books as might quali^ 
her for the education of her child, but always re- 
tired before she had reason to expect Mr. Carltoni 
)est he might construe it into upbraiding. One 
night, as he was not expected to come home at 
all, she sat later than usual, and had indulged her- 
self with taking her child to pass the night in her 
bed. With her usj^fj earnestness she knelt down 
and offered up her devotions by her bed-side, and 
in a manner particularly solemn and affecting, 
prayed for her husband. Her heart was deeply 
touched, and she dwelt on these petitions in a strain 
peculiarly fervent. She prayed for his welfare in 
both^worlds, and earnestly implored that she might 
be made the humble instrument of his happiness. 
She meekly acknowledged her own many offen* 
ces ; of his she said nothing. 

"Thinking herself secure from interruption^ 
her petitions were uttered aloud ; her voice often 
faultering, and her eyes streaming with tears. 
Little did she suspect that the object of her pray- 
ers was within hearing of th«m« He had returned 
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^ou|ie unexpectedly, and coming softly into the 
room, heard her pious aspirations. He was inex- 
jpressibly affected. He wept, and sighed bitterly. 
The light from the can'^les on the table fell on the 
blooming face of his sleeping infant, and on that 
of his weeping wife. It was too much for him. 
But he had not the virtuous courage to give way 
to his feelings. He had not the generosity to 
come forward and express the admiration he felt. 
He withdrew unperceived, and passed the remain- 
der of the night in great perturbation of spirit, 
^hame, remorse, and confusion, raised such a cou- 
iBict in his mind, as prevented him from closing 
ms eyes ; while she slept in quiet, and awoke in 
peace. 4 

*< The next morning, during a very short intejr*' 
view, he behaved to her with a kindness which she 
l^ad never before experienced. He had not reso- 
llition to breakfast with her, but promised, with 
^Cf^ection in his words and manner to return to 
jjdinner. The truth was, he never quitted home, 
but wandered about his woods to compose and 
strengthen his mind. This self-examination was 
ihe fir;st he had practised $ its effects were salu- 
tary. 

. " A day or two previous to this, they had dined 
at our house. He had always been much addicted 
40 the pleasures of the table. He expressed high 
approbation of a particular dish, and mentioned a- 
gaii) when he got home how much he liked it. 
The neqLt morning Mrs. Carlton wrote to'Lucilla 
to beg the receipt for making this ragout ; and 
this day, when he returned from his solitary ram- 
Me md ^^ compunctuous visitings," the . favourite 
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dish) most exquisitely dressed^ was produced^p 
his dinner. He thanked her for this obHging |gt- 
tentioDy and turning to tijjj butler, directed l^jl^ 
to tell the cook that no dish was ever so well diifc 
sed. Mrs. Carlton blushe'd when the honest but- 
ler said, < Sir, it was my mistress dressed it wi|h 
her own hands, because she knew your honov 
was fond of it. 

<< Tears of gratitude rushed into Carlton's eye% 
and. tears of joy overflowed those of the old wi- 
mestic, when his master, rising from the tabl^ 
tenderly embraced his wife, and declared he mi 
unworthy of such a treasure. * I have been guit^ 
of a public wrong, Johnson,* said he to his servant, 
* and my reparation shall be as public. I can ne^- 
ver deserve her, but my life shall be spent in en- 
deavouring to do so.* 

"The little girl was brought in, and her pre- 
sence seemed to cement this new formed uniplu 
An augmented cheerfulness on the part of Mrs* 
Carlton invited an increased tenderness on that of 
her husband. He began every day to discoTfit 
new excellencies in his wife, which he readily sw:- 
knowledged to herself, and to the world. Thj^x 
conviction of her worth had gradually been pj|o- 
ducing esteem, esteem now ripened into affiecdhKD^ 
and his affection for his wife was mingled with a 
blind sort of admiration of that piety which had 
produced such effects. He now began to think 
home the pleasantest place, and his vi^ife the plea- 
santest companion. 

"A gentle censure from him on the excessive 
frugality of her dress^ mixed with admiration of 
the purity of its motive^ was an intimation to her to 
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be more eleg^itt. He happened to admire a gown 

fmrjil by a lady -whom they had visited. She not. 

Qt^ sent for the same materials^ but had it made 

l^liie same pattern. A little attention of which 

lie'lelt the delicacy. 

**He not only saw, but in no long time acknow- 
ledged, that a religion which produced such ad' 
mtrable effects, could not be so mischievous a prin- 
ciple as .he had supposed, nor could it be an inert 
principle. Her prudence has accomplished what 
her piety began. She always watched the turn of 
h£s eye, to see how far she might venture, and 
c^abged the discourse when ^he look was not en- 
epuraging. She never tired him with lecturesy. 
never obtruded .serious discourse unseasonably, 
nbf prolonged h improperly. His early love of 
reading, which had for some years given way to 
more turbulent pleasures, he has resumed ; and 
frequently insists, that the books he reads to her 
shall be of her own chusing. In this choice she 
exercises the nicest discretion, selecting such as 
may gently lead his mind to higher pursuits, but 
which at the same time are so elegantly written aa 
not to disgust his taste. In all this Mrs. Stanley is 
otT friend and counsellor. 

** While Mrs. Carlton is advancing her husband^s 
relish for books of piety, he is forming hers to po- 
lite literature. She herself often proposes an a- 
musing book, that he may not suspect herof a wish 
to abridge his innocent gratifications ; and by this, 
complaisance she gains more than she loses, hr^ 
not to be outdone in generosity, he often proposes 
some pious one iii return. Thus their mutual sa- 
crifices are mutual benefits. She has found out 
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that he has a highly cultivated understanding! and 
be has discovered, that she has a mind remarka^r 
susceptible of cultivation. He has by degrees 
dropt most of his former a&sociates, and has entire- 
ly renounced the diversions hito which they led 
him. He is become a frequent and welcome visi- 
tor here. His conduct is uniformly respectable, 
and I look forward with hope to his becoming even 
a shining character. There is, however a perti- 
nacity, I may say a sincerity, in his temper, which 
somewhat keeps him back. He will never adopt 
any principle without the most complete convic- 
tion of his own mind ; nor profess any truth of 
which he himself does not actually feel the force." 
Lady Belfield, after thanking Mr. Stanley for fiSs 
interesting little narrative, earnestly requested 
that Sir John would renew his acquaintance with 
Mr. Carlton, that she herself might be enabled to 
profit by siich an affecting example of the power of 
genuine religion, aa his wife exhibited ; confessipg* 
that one such living instance would weigh mdte 
with her than a hundred arguments. Mrs. Stan- 
ley obligingly promised to invite them to dinner 
the first leisure day. 

Mr. Stanley now informed us that Sir Georg© 
Aston was arrived from Cambridge, on a visit to 
his mother and sisters; that he was a youth of 
great promise whom he begged to introduce to us 
as a youngs man in whose welfare he took a lively 
concern, and on the right formation of whose char- 
acter much would depend, as he had a large estate, 
and the family interest in the country would give 
him a very considerable influence ; to this influ- 
ence it wa3, therefore, of grea:t importance to give 
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ari^hl direction. We next morning took a ride to 
Aston Hallj and I commenced an acquaintance with 
the engaging youtig baronet, vhich I doubt hot, 
from what I saw and heard, will .hereafter ripen 
into friendship. 




CHAP. XIX. 



HE good rector joined the party at dinner. 
The conversation afterwards happened to turn on 
die value of human opinion, and Sir John Belfield 
made the hackneyed observation, that the desire of 
obtaining it should never be discouraged, it being 
llighly useful as a motive of action. 

*' Yes," said Dr. Barlow, " it certainly has its 
uses in a world, the affairs of which must be chief- 
ly carried on by worldly men ; a world which is it-* 
self governed by low motives. But human ap- 
plause is not a Christian principle of action ; nay, 
it is so adverse to Christianity, that our Saviour 
himself assigns it as- a powerful cause- of men's 
not believing, or at least not confessing him, be* 
cauee they loved the firaiae of men. The eager de- 
sire of fame is a sort of separation line between 
Paganism and Christianity. The ancient philoso- \ 
phers have left us many shining examples of mo- 
deration in earthly things, and of the contempt of 
riches. So far the light of reason, and a noble self- 
Vol 1. P 
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denial carried them ; and many a Christian msf 

blush at these instances of their superiority ; but 
of an indifference to fame, of a. deadness to human 
applause, except as founded on loftiness of spirit, 
disdain of their judges, and self-sufficient pride, I 
do not recollect any instance." 

" And yet," said Sit John, " I remember Seneca 
says in one of his epistles, that no man expresses 
Buth a respect and devotion to virtue, as he who 
forfeits the refiute of being a gopd man, that .he 
may not forfeit the conscience of being such." 

*< They might," replied Mr. Stanley, " inciden- 
tally express some such sentiment, in a well turn- 
ed period, to give antithesis to an expression, or 
weight to an apothegm ; they might declaim a- 
gainst it in a fit of disappointment, in the burst of 
indignation excited by a recent loss of popularity ; 
but I question if they ever once acted upon it. I 
question if Marius himself, sitting amidst the riiihs 
of Carthage, actually felt it. Seldom if ever^ does 
it seem to have been inculcated as a principle, br 
enforced as a rule of action : nor could it— 4t was 
" against the canon law of their foundation." 

Sir John. " Yet a good man struggling with 
adversity is, I think, represented by one of their 
authors, as an object worthy of the attention of the 
gods." 

Stanley. " Yes-— but the divine approbation a- 
lone was never proposed as the standard of right, 
or the reward of actions, except by divine revela- 



tion." 



« Nothing seems more difficult," said I, "to set- 
tle than the standard of right. Every man has a 
standard bf his own, which he considers as ©runi- 
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vef*sal application. One makes his own tastes, de« 
ibes, and appetites, his rule of right ; another the 
example of certain individusdls, fallible like him- 
self ; a third, and indeed the generality, the max- 
ims, habits, and manners of the fashionable part of 
the world." 

Sir Jahn. " But since it is so difficult to dis- 
criminate between allowable indulgence, and cri- 
minal conformity, the life of a conscientious man, 
if he be not constitutionally temperate, or habitu- 
ally firm, must be poisoned with solitude, and per- 
petually racked with the fear 4»f exceeding his li- 
mits." 

Stanley, « M^ dear Belfield, the peace and se- 
curity of a Christian, we well know, are not left t© 
depend on constitutional temperance, or habitdal 
£rmness. These are, as the young Numidian says. 

Perfections that are placed in bones aAd nerres. 
There is a higher and surer way to prevent the 
solicitude, which is, by correcting the principle ; 
to get the heart set aright; to be jealous over our- 
selves ; to be careful never to venture to the edge 
of our lawful limits ; in short, and that is the only 
infallible standard, to live in the conscientious 
practice of measuring all we say, and do, and 
jthink, by the unerring rule of God's word. 

Sir John, " The impossibility of reaching the 
perfection which that rule requires, sometimes 
discourages well-meaning men, as if the attempt 
were hopless. 

Dr. Barlow. " That is, Sir, because they take up 

with a kind of hearsay Christianity. Its reputed 

pains and penalties. drive them oiF from enquiring 

•for themselves. They rest on the surface, r If 
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they would go deeper, they would see that the spr- J__ 
rit which dictated the scripture is a spirit of pow- 
er as well as a spirit of promise. All that he re- 
quires us to do, he enables us to perform, lla 
does not prescribe " rules" without furnishing tk 
with " arms." 

In answer to some further remarks of Sir John, 
who spoke with due abhorrence of any instance of 
actual vice, but who seemed to have no just idea 
of its root and principle, Dr, Barlow observed: 
While every one agrees in reprobating wicked ac- 
tions, few, comparatively, are aware of the n^ttfral 
and habitual evil which lurks in the heart. To 
this the bible particularly directs our ^att/ention. 
In describing a bad character, it does not say that 
his actions are flagitious, but that * God is not in 
all hi^ thoughts.* This is the description of a tho- 
roughly worldly man. Those who are given up 
completely to the world, to its ma^yms, its princi- 
ples, its cares, or its pleasures, cannot entertain 
thoughts of God. And to be unmindful of his pro- 
vidence, to be regardless of his presence, to be in- 
sensible to his mercies, must be nearly as offen- 
sive to Him as to deny his existence. Excessive 
dissipation, a supreme love of money, or an entire 
devotedness to ambition, drinks up that spirit, 
swallows up that affection, exhausts that vigour, 
starves that zeaL with which a Christian should 
devote himself tcperve his Maker. 

" Pray observe," continued Dr. Barlow, " that I 
am not speaking of avowed profligates, but of de- 
cent characters ; men who, while they are pur- 
suing with keen intenseness the great objects of 
their attachment, do not deride or even totally neg- 
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\qc% religious observances ; yet think tl^ej da 
iliuch and well, by affording some odd scraps of 
refuge time to a few weary prayers, and sleepy 
tji&ughts, from a mind worn down with engage- 
xnents of pleasure, or projects of accumulation, or 
schemes of ambition. In all these seyeral pur- 
suits, there may be nothing which, to the gross 
perceptions of the world, would appear to be mo-^ 
ral turpitude. The pleasure may not be profiiga* 
cy, the wealth so cherished may not have been 
fraudulently obtained, the ambition, in human es^ 
timation, may not be dishonourable ; but an aliena- 
tion from God, an indiiference to eternal things, a 
spirit incompatible with the spirit of the gospel, 
will be found at the bottom of all these restless 
pursuits." 

, " I am entirely, of your opinion, Doctor," said 
Mr. Stanley; "it is taking up with something short 
of real Christiajiity ; it is an apostacy from the 
doctrines of tKe bible ; it is the substitution of a 
spurious and popular religion, for that which was 
revealed from Heaven ; it is a departure from the 
faith once delivered to the saints, that has so fa« 
tally sunk our morality, and given countenance to 
that low standard of practical virtue which prevails. 
If we lower the principle, if we obscure the lighf, 
if we reject the influence, if we sully the purity, if 
we abridge the strictness of the divine law, there 
will remain no ascending pow^|^n the soul, no 
stirring spirit, no quickening a^^ation after per- 
fection, no stretching forward after that holiness 
to which the beatific vision ii specifically promis- 
ed. It is vain to expect that the practice will riso 
kigher than the principle which inspires it ; that 

P2 
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the habits will be auperioi to the motives whicii 
govern them." > \ 

Dr. Barlow. << Selfishness, securitjr, and sen- 
suality 9 are predicted by our Saviour, as the cl^ 
racterofthe last times. In alluding to the ^ite^ 
diltivian world, and the cause of its destruction^ 
eating, drinking, and marrying, could not be na^ 
med in the gospel as things censurable in them- 
selves, they being necessary to the very existence 
of that world, which the abuse of them was tending 
to destroy. Our Saviour does not describe crimi- 
hality by the excess but by the spirit of the act 
He speaks of eating not gluttony, of drinking not 
intoxication, of marriage not licentious intercourse. 
This seems a plain intimation, that carrying on the 
transactions of the world in the spirit of the worlds 
and that habitual deadness to the concerns of e- 
ternity, in being ' so alive to the pleasures or the 
interests of the present moment,xio not indicate a 
state of safety, even where gross acts of vice may 
be rare." 

Mr. Stanky. " It is not by a few, or even by 
many instances of excessive wickedness, that the 
moral state of a country as to be judged, but by a 
general averseness and indifference to real reli- 
gion. A few examples of glariiig impiety mi&f 
furnish more subjects for declamation,but are not 
near so deadly a symptom. It is no new remark, 
that more men |||k undone by an excessive indul- 
gence in things jffirmitted, than by the commission 
of avowed sins." 

Sir Jcrhn. " How happy are those, who, by their 
faith and piety, are delivered from these difficoK 
tiesl" < 
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' * Pauley, "My dear Belfield, where are i!ifaose 
privileged brings ? It is one sad proof of human 
infirmity, that the best men have continually these 
things to struggle with. .What makes the differ^ 
ence is, that those whom we call good men strug- 
gle on to the end, while the others, not seeing the 
danger, do not struggle at all." 

" Christians," said Dr. Barlow, " who would 
strictly keep within the bounds prescribed by their 
i^ligion, should imitate the ancient Romans, who 
carefully watched that their god Terminus, who 
defined their limits, should never recede ; the first 
%tep of his retreat, they said, would be the de- 
struction of their security." 

Sir John, "But Doctor, pray what remedy do 
you recommend against this natural, I had almost 
said this invincible propensity to overvalue the 
world ? I do not mean a propensity merely to over- 
tate its pleasures and its honours, but a disposi- 
tion to yield to its dominion over the mind, to in- 
dulge a too earnest desire of standing well with it, 
to cherish a too anxious regard for its good opi- 
nion : 

» Dr. Burlaw, " The knowledge of the disease 
should precede the application of the remedy.— 
Haman applause is by a worldly man reckoned not 
only among the luxries of life, but among articles 
%m _the first necesifeity. An undue desire to obtain 
it has certainly its foundation i|ftranity ; and it is 
cwie of our grand errors to reckon vanity a trivial 
fault. An over-estimation of character, and an 
anxious wish to conciliate all suffrages, is an in- 
iirmity from which even worthy men ace not ex- 
empt ; nay it is a weakness from which, if they ai*6 
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not governed by a strict religions principlef irpr* 
thy men are in most danger. Reputation bejiig 
in itself so very desirable a good) those who actual" 
ly possess it, and in some sense deserve to possesi 
it, are apt to make it their standard, and to rest in 
it as their supreme aim and end." 

Sir John. " You have exposed the latent princi? 
pie, it remains that you suggest its cure." 

Dr, Barlow. " I -believe the most effectual re- 
medy would be, to excite in the mind frequepl 
thoughts of our divine Redeemer, and of hi^ esti* 
mate of that world on which we so fondly set o^r 
xaffections, and whose approbation we are too apt tp 
make the chief object of our ambition." 

Sir John. " I allow it to have been necessary^ 
that Christ in the great end which he had to ac- 
complish, should have been poor, and neglected, 
and contemned, and that he should have trampled 
on the great things of this world, human applause 
among the rest ; but I do not conceive that thij 
obligation extends to his followers, nor that we are 
called upon to partake the poverty whicTl he pre- 
ferred, or to renounce the wealth and grandeur 
which he set at nought, or to imitate him in 
making himself of no reputation." 

Dr. Barlow. " We are not indeed called to rer 
semble him in his external circumstances. It is 
not our bounden duty to be necessarily exposed'ti^ 
the same contempt ; nor are we obliged to em- 
brace the same ignominy. Yet it seems a natU'. 
ral consequence of our Christian profession, that 
the things which he despised we should not vene- 
rate ;• the vanities he trampled on, we should not 
admire; tfce world which he censured, we ought 
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not to idolize ; the ease which he renounced trc 
should not rate too highly ; the fame which he set 
at nought, we ought not anxiously to covet. 
Surely the followers of him 5Vho was " despised 
and rejected of men" should not seek their highest 
gratification from the flattery and applause of men. 
The truth is, in all discourses on this subject, we 
are compelled continually to revert to the observa- 
tion, that Christianity is a religion of the heart. 
And though we are ndt called upon to partake the 
poverty and meanness of his situation, yet the pre- 
cept is clear and direct, respecting the temper by 
which we should be governed. " Let the same 
mind be in you which was also in Christ Jesus.'* 
If, therefore, we happen to possess that weakh and 
grandeur which he disdained, we should flosses^ 
them as though we /loasessed them not. We have 
a fair and liberal permission to use them as his 
gift, and to hh glory, but not to erect them into 
the supreme objects of our attachment. In the 
same manner, in every other point, it is still the spirit 
of the act, the temper of the mind to which we are to 
look. For instance, I do not think that I am obliged 
to shew my faith by sacrificing my son, nor my obe- 
dience by selling all that I have to give to tHe poor ; 
but I think I am bound by the spirit of these tw* 
powerful commands, to practise a cheerful acqui- 
escence in the whole will of God, in suffering and 
renouncing, as well as in doing, when I know what 
is really his' will." 
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HE pleasajit reflections excited by the interest- 
ing conversation of the evening were cruelly irfl 
terruptedby my faithful Edwardfl. ** Sii*,** said he, 
-when he came to attend me, ^^ do you know that sdl |^ 
the talk of the Hall to night at supper was, that 
Miss Stanley is going to be married to young 
Lord Staunton. He is a cousin of Mrs. Cariton'S) 
and Mr. Stanley's coachman brought home th^ 
news from thence yesterday. I could not get at - 
the very truth, because Mrs. Comfit was out of the 
way, but all the servants agree, that though he is a 
lord, and rich, and handsome, he is not half good 
•nough for her. Indeed, Sir, they say h» ia no 
better than he should be." 

I was thunderstruck at this intelligence. It was 
a trial I had not suspected. <^ Does he visit herd 
then, Edwards," said I, ^< for I have neiUier seen 
nor heard of him." " No Sir," said he, " but Miss 
meets him at Mr. Carlton's." This shocked me 
beyond expression. Lucilla meet a man at another 
house ! Lucilla carry on a clandestine engage* 
ment 1 Can Mrs. Carleton be capable of conniving 
at it! Yet if it were not clandestine, why should he 
not visit at the Grove." 

These tormenting reflections kept me awake 
the whole night. To acquit Lucilla, Edwards'8 
story made it difficult ; to condemn her, my heart 
found it impossible. One moment I blamed my 
own foolish timidity, which had kept me back from 
making any proposal, and the next^ I was glad that 
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the delay would^ enable to sift the truthr itnrd to 
probe her character. ^ If 1 do not find eon«i8ten- 
cy here," said 1, "I shall renounce all confidence 
in human virtue/* 

I arose early, and went to indul^ mymedita^ 
^ens in the garden. I saw Mr. Stanley sitting un- 
der the &vourite oak. I was instandy teiirpted to 
9& and open my heart to him, but seing a book in 
his hai^v I feared to interrupt him ; and was turn- 
ing into another^walk, tilt I had acquired more com- 
posure. He called after me,^ and invited me to sit 
dawn. 

« 

'-' How violent were my fiuctuations I How incon« 
flisl^ent were my feelings I How much atvariaBce 
WKs my reason with my heait ! The man on earth 
wttfa'W4«m I wished to confer invited me to a con- 
ference^ Wkb^amisd under the dominion oid 
passion which I was eager to declare, yet agitated^ 
wlnh an uncertainty which I had as much reason ta 
fbop might be painfully as pleasantly removed ; I 
stood doubtful whether to seize or to decline the 
oiscaEsion^ which* thus presented itself to me. A mo« 
mtnt'a reflection however convinced me that the 
opportunity was too inviting to be neglected. My 
impa^^snce fbv an eclaircissement on Lord Staun** 
tMa's aub}ect was too powerfull to be smy longer 
resisted* 

At length with the most unfeigned diffidence^. 
Afitd a hesitation which I feared would render my 
words unintelligible, I ventured to express my 
tender admiration of Miss Stanley, and implored 
permission to address, her. 

( My application did not seem to surprise him^ 
He only gravely said^ ^< we will talk of this some 
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future day." This cold and laconic reply instantr 
ly sunk my spirits. I 3¥as shocked and visibly 
confused. ^It is too late," said I to myself} 
" Happy Lord Staunton!" He saw my distress, 
and takings my hand with the utmost kind- 
ness of voice and manner^ said, ^^ My dear youn^ 
friend, content yourself for the present with the 
assurance of my entire esteem and' affection. 
This is a very early declaration. You are scalrc^* 
ly acquainted with Lucilla ; you do not yet know,*! 
added he smiling, ^^ half her faults." 

"Only tell me, my dear Sir," said I, a little re-as- 
sured, and grasping his hand, "that when you know 
all mine, you will not reject me. Only tell tat 
that you feel no repugnance — ^that^you have no 
other views— that Miss Stanley. has t)0 other"-«i> 
here I stopt, my voice failed— ^tbe excess of iBf 
emotion prevented me from finishing my sentence^ 
He encouragingly said, ^< I know not that Lucilla 
has any attachment. For myself^ 1 have no views 
hostile to your wishes. You have a double inte- 
rest in my heart. You are endeared to m*e by 
your personal merit, and by my tender friendship 
for your beloved father. But be not impetuous* 
Form no sudden resolution. Try to assure your*' 
self of my daughter's affection before you ask it of 
her. Remain here another month as my welcome 
guest, as the son of my friend. Take that month 
to examine your own heart, and to endeavour to 
obtain an interest in hePs ; we will then resume 
the subject." 

" But my dear Sir," said I, <^is not Lord StauD' 
ton" — " Set your heart at rest," said he. " Though 
we are both a little aristocratic in our political 
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fH^iimpIes, ytt wbeii^ the competition is for the hap- 
piness of life, and the interests of virtue, both Lu- 
cilia and her father think with Dumont, that 

" A lord, . 
** Opposed against a unan^ is but a roan.'' 

So saying, he quitted me ; but with a benignity in 
his countenance and manner that infused not only 
consolation, but joy into my heart. My spirits 
were at once elated. To be allowed tb think of 
Lncllla ! To be permitted to attach myself to her ! 
To be sure her heart was not engaged 1 To be in- 
vited to remain a month longer under the same 
toof with her—to see hci^— to hear her— -to talk to 
her— all this wa^a happiness so great that I dirt 
tiot allow myself to repine, because it was not all I 
iiad wished to obtain. 

' I met Mrs. Stanley soon after. I perceived by 
her iHuminated countenance, that my proposal 
fra.d been -already communicated to her. I ven- 
tured to take her hand, and with the most respect- 
ful earnestness intreated her friendship—her good 
(^ces. "I dare not trust myself with you just 
nx> w," said she, with an affectionate smile ; " Mr. 
Stanley will think I abet rebellion, if through my 
encouragement you should violate your engage- 
ments with him. But," added she, kindly pres- 
sing my hand ; " you need not be much afraid of 
me, Mr. Stanley*s sentiments on this point, as on 
^1 others, are exactly my own. We have but one 
heart and one mind, and that heart and mind are 
not unfavourable to your wishes." With a tear in 
her eyes and affection in her looks, she tore her- 
self away, evidently afraid of giving way to her 
feelings. 

Vql. I, Q 
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I did not think myself bound by any point olii#» 
nour to conceal the state of my heart from Sir 
John Belfield, who with his lady joined me soon af- 
ter in the garden. I was astonished to find that 
my passion for Miss Stanley was no secret to either 
of them. Their penetration had left me no^iing tD 
djisl^Iose. Sir John however looked serious, and af* 
fected an air of mystery which a little alarmed me. 
*'I own," said he, "there is some danger of your 
success." I eagerly inquired what he thought I 
had to fear ? " You have evcTt^y thing to fear," re» 
plied he, in a tone of grave irony, " which a man 
not four and twenty, of an honorable family, with a 
clear estate of four thousand a year, a person that 
all the ladies admire, a mind which all the mea 
esteem, and a temper which endears you to men^ 
women, and children, can fear from a little coun- 
try girl, whose heart is as free as a bird, and who, ' 
if I may judge by her smiles and blushes whene* 
.ver you are talking to her, would have no mortal 
objection to siiig in the same cage with you." 

" It will be a sad dull noveJ however," said Lady 
Belfield, " all is likely to go on so smoothly that 
we shall flag for want of incident. No difficulties, 
nor adventures to heighten the interest. No cruel 
step-dame, no tyrant fathtr, no capricious mistress, 
no moated castle, no intriguing confidante, no 
treacherous spy, no formidable rival, not so much 
as a duel or even a challenge, I fear, to give varie* 
ty to the monotonous scene." 

I mentioned Edward's report respecting Lord 
Staunton, and owned how much it had disturbed 
me. " That he admires her," said Lady Belfield,. 
'• is notorious. That his addresses have not been I 
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enc<)u raged, I have also heard, but not from the fa- 
mily. As to Lucilla, she is the last girl that would 
ever insinuate even to me, to whom she is so ufi* 
reserved, that she had rejected so great an offer. 
I have heard her express herself with an indigna- 
tion, . foreign to her general mildnes, against wo- 
men who are guilty of this fashionable, this disho- 
nourable indelicacy." 

. " Well, but Charles," said Sir John "you must 
|K>aitively assume a little dejection, to diversify 
the business. It will give interest to your counte- 
jiance, and pathos to your manner, and tenderness 
to your accent. And you must forget all attentions, 
«nd neglect all civilities. And you must appear 
abteiit, s^nd distrait sjkdrex'^uri especially while 
your fate bangs in some suspense. And you must 
read Petrarch^ and repeat TibuUus, and write 
sonnets. And when you are spoken to, you must 
BQt listen. And you must wander in the grove by 
9ioonshine) and talk to the Oreads, and the Dryads, 
and the Naiads-— Oh no, unfortunately^ I am afraid 
there are no Naiads within hearing. You musjt 
make the woods vocal with the name of Lucilla ; 
luckily 'tis such a poetical-name that Echo won't 
be ashamed to repeat it. I have gone .through it 
all) Charles, and know every high way and bye 
way in the map of love. I will, however, be se- 
rious for one moment, and tell you for your com- 
fort, that though at your age I was full as much in 
for it as you are now, yet after ten years union, 
Lady BelfieLd has enabled me to declare 

How much the wife is dearer than the bride.'' 

A tear glistened in her soft eyes, at this tendcjr 
compliment. 
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Just at that moment, Lucilla happened to' cros3 
the lawn at a distance. At sight of her, I could 
not, as I pointed to her, forbear exclaiming ia the 
words of Sir John's favorite poet^ 

There dotli beauty dwell. 
There most ccmspicuous, ev*n in outward shape. 
Where dawns the high expression of a mind. 

" This is very fine," said Sir John, sarcastical* 
ly, "I admire all you young enthusiastic philoso* 
phert, with your intellectual refinement. Yeu 
pretend to be captivated only with mind. I ob^ 
serve, however, that previous to your rapture^ 
you always take care to get this mind lodged in « 
fair and youthful, formi This mental beauty is al* 
ways prudently inshrined in -some elegant corpo«^ 
real frame, before it is worshipped. I should l>^ 
glad to see some of these intellectual adorers in 
love with the mind of an old or ugly woman^ I 
never heard any of you fall into extasies in dea* 
canting on the mind of your grandmother.^* Afj- 
ter some further irony, they left me to indulge mf 
meditations, in the nature of which a single hour 
had made so pleasant a revolution. 
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CHAP. XXL 

rnpi 

X HE conversation of two men bred at the same 
school or college, when they happen to meet after- 
wards, is commonly uninteresting, not to say tire- 
SDme, to a third person, as involving local circum- 
stances in which he has no concern. But this was 
not always the case since the meeting of my two 
friends. Something was generally to be gained 
by their communications even on these unpromis* 
ing topics. 

At breakfast Mr. Stanley said, '' Sir John, you 
will see here at dinner to-morrow our old college 
acquaint^ce, Ned Tyrrel. Though he does not 
commonly live at the family house in this neigh- 
bourhood, but at a little place he has in Bucking- 
hamshire ; he comes amongst us periodically to 
receive his rents. He always invites himself, for 
his society is not the most engaging.'* 

" I heard," replied Sir John, " that he became a 
notorious profligate after he left Cambridge, 
though I have lost sight of him ever since we part- 
ed there. But I was glad lo learn lately that he 
is become quite a reformed man.** 

" He is so far reformed," replied Mr. Stanley, 
" that he is no longer grossly licentious. But in 
laying down the vices of youth, he has taken up 
successively those which he thought better suited, 
to the successive stages of his progress. As he 
withdrew himself from his loose habits and con- 
sections, ambition became his governing passion ; 
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he courted public favour, thirsted for plaoe and 
ilistinction, and laboured by certdn obliquities and 
some little sacrifices of principle, to obtain promo- 
tion. Finding it did not answer, and all his hopes 
failing, he now rails at ambition, wonders men w3l 
wound their consciences and renounce their peace 
for vain applause and < the bubble reputation.' His 
sole delight at present, I hear, is in amassing mo- 
ney and reading controversial divinity. Avarice 
has supplanted ambition, just as ambition expelled 
proQigacy. 

" In the interval in which he was passing from 
one of these stages to the other, in a very uneasy 
state of mind, he dropped in by accident where a 
famous irregular preacher was disseminating his 
Antinomian doctrines. Caught by his vehement 
but coarse eloquence, and captivated by an allu- 
ring doctrine which promised much while it re- 
quired little, he adopted the soothing but fallacious 
tenet. It is true, I hear he is become a more res- 
pectable man in his conduct, but I doubt, though I 
have not lately seen him, if his present state may 
not be rather worse than his former ones. 

" In the two previous stages, he was disturbed 
and dissatisfied. Here he has taken up his rest. 
Out of this strong hold, it is not probable that any 
subsequent vice will ever drive him, or true reli- 
gion draw him. He sometimes attends public 
worship, but as he thinks no part of it but the ser- 
* mon of much value, it is only when he likes the 
preacher. He has little notion of the respect due 
to established institutions, and does not heartily 
like any precomposed forms of prayer, not even 
*;ur incomparable Liturgy. He reads sucl^ reli- 
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gious^ooks only as^ tend to establish his own opin«> 
ions, and talks and disputes loudly on certain doctri* 
nal points. But an accumulating Christian, and a 
Christian who, for the purpose of accumulation, is 
said to be uncharitable, and even somewhat oppres- 
sive, is a paradox which I cannot solve^ and ^n 
anomaly which I cannot comprehend. Covetous- 
ness is, as I said, a more creditable vice than Ned's 
former ones, but for that very reason more- dange- 
rous." , » 

"From this sober vice,*' said I, " proceeded th^ 
blackest crime ever perpetrated by human wicked- 
ness ; for it does not appear that Judas, in his dire* 
ful treason, was instigated by malice. It is observ- 
able, that when our Saviour names this sin, it is 
with anemphatical warning, as knowing its mis- 
chief to be greater because its scandal was less. 
Not contented with a single caution, he doubles 
, his exhortation. ' take heed and deware of covet- 
TDUsness.' '* 

After some remarks of Sir John which I do not 
recollect, Mr. Stanley said, " I did not intend mak- 
ing a philippic against covetousness, a sin to 
which I believe no one here is addicted. Let us 
not, however, plume ourselves in not being guilty 
of a vice, to which, as we have no natural bias, so 
in not committing it, we resist no temptation. 
What I meant to insist on was, that exchanging a 
l-urbulent for a quiet sin, or a scandalous for an or- 
ilerly one, is not reformation ; or, if you will allow 
Trie the strong word, is not conversion." 

Mr. Tyrrel^ according to his appointment, came 
to dinner, and brought with him his nephew, Mr- 
'Ed\wird Tyrrel,^bom he had lately entered at the 
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university, with a design to prepare him for holy 
orders. He was a well di^'p'o^ed young inan, but 
his previous education was said to have been very 
much neglected,' and he was rather deficient in th^ 
necessary learning. Mr. Stanley had heard that 
Tyrrel had two reasons for breeding him to the 
church. In the first place, he fancied it was the 
cheapest profession, and in the next he had labour- 
ed to infuse into him some particular ot>inions of 
his own, which he wished to disseminate through 
his nephew. Sir George Aston having acciden- 
tally called, he was prevailed on to stay, and Dr/ 
Barlow was of the party. 

Mr. Tyrrel, by his observations, soon enabled 
us to discover that his religion had altered nothing 
but his language. He seemed evidently more 
fond of controversy than of truth, and the whole 
turn of his conversation indicated that he derived 
his religious security rather from the adoption of 
a party, than from the implantation of a new prin* 
ciple.' " His discourse is altered," said Mr. Stan- 
ley to me afterwards, *' but I greatly fear ^is heart 
and affections remain unchanged." 

Mr. Stanley contrived, for the sake of his two 
academical guests, particularly young Tyrrel, to 
divert the conversation to the subject of learning, 
more especially clerical learning. ' 

In answer to a remark of mine on the satisfac- 
tion I had felt in seeing such a happy union of 
learning and piety in two clergymen who had late- 
ly dined at the Grove, Mr. Stanley said, " Litera- 
ture is an excellent thing, when it is not the best 
thing a man has. It can surely be no offence t9 
ciur Maker to cultivate carefully his highest n^tik- 
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ral gift) our reason. - In pious men it is peculiarly 
important) as the neglect of such cultivationy in 
certain* individualsi has led to mu£h error in reli- 
gion, and given much just offence to the irreli* 
gious, who are very sharp sighted to the faults of 
pious characters. I, therefore, truly rejoice to 
see a higher tone of literature* now prevailing, es- 
pecially in so many of our pious young divines ; 
the deficiency of learning in some of their well 
meaning predecessors, having served to bring not 
6ulj themselves, but religion, also into contempt 
especially with men who have only learning. 

Tyrrel. " I say nothing against the necessity of 
learning in a lawyer,, because it va&f help him to 
lead a judge, and to mislead a jui^ ; nor in a pliy^ 
dicia% because, it may . advance his credit by ena- 
bling him to conceal the deficiencies of his art^; 
nor in a private gentleman, because i^ may keep 
hint out of worse misckie£ But I see no use of 
learning in the clevgy. Tbeix is my frieajd Dr. 
Bl^low« I would willingly give up all his learn- 
ing, if he would go a little deeper into the doci- 
trines he professes to preach.*' 

Mr, Stanley, " I should indeed think Dr. Bar- 
low's various knowledge of little value, did he ex- 
hibit the smallest deficiency in the great points to 
which you allude* But when I am persuaded that 
his learning is so far from detracting from his pi- 
ety, that it enables him to render it more exten- 
sively useful, I cannot wish him dipossessed of that 
knowledge which adorns |^s religion M'ithout di- 
minishing its good effect|»' 

Tyrrel, " You wUl ^'■p ^^^^ those first great 
publishers of ChnHanityr'ibe Apostles, had jione 
oi this vsiin learraig.'' 
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Stanley. " It is frequently pleaded by the de* 
fipisers of learning, that the Apostles were illiterate. 
The fact is too notorious, and the answer too ob- 
vious to require to be dwelt upon. But it is un- ' 
fortunately adduced to illustrate a position to which 
it can never apply, the vindication of an unlettered 
clergy. It is a hacknied remark, but not the- less 
true for being old, that the wisdom of God cbuse' 
to accomplish the first promulgation of the gospel 
by illiterate men, to prove that the work was his 
•wn, and that its success depended not on the in^ 
struments employed, but on the divinity of th^ 
truth itself. But if the Almighty chose to estab- 
lish his religion by miracles, he chuses to carry it 
•n by means. And he no more sends an ignorant 
peasant or fisherman to instruct men in christianitf 
now, than he appointed a Socrates or a Plato to be 
its publishers at first As, however, there is a 
great difference in the situations, so there may be 
a proportionable difference allowed in the attain- 
ments of the clei'gy. I do not say it is necessarf 
for every village curate to be a profound scholar ; 
but as he may not always remain in obscurity, there- 
IS no necessity for his being a contemptible one.'* 

Sir John, *' What has been said of those who af* 
feet to despise birth, has been applied also to those 
who decry learning ; neither is ever undervaluedf 
except by men who are destitute of them : and it it 
worthy of observation, that as literature and reli- 
gion both sunk together in the dark ages, so both 
emerged at the same auspicious aera." 

Mr. Sanley finding fli^ Dr. Barlow was not for- 
ward to embark in a srfjject which he considered 
as Fikther personal, iSilid, << Is It presumptuous ie 
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ttbjsempe, tkat tkougli the Apostles were unlettered 
nien^ yet those instruments who were to be em* 
played in services singularly difficult, the Almight/ 
condescended partly to fit for their peculiar work 
hf^^reat human attainments. The- apostle of th<» 
QeBtiles was brought up at the feet of Gamaliel ; 
and Moses, who was destined to the high office of 
»^great legislator, was instructed in all the wisdom 
oi the. most learned nation then existing. The 
Jewish lawgiver, though under the guidance of in- 
spiration itself, did not fill his station the worse for 
this preparatory institution. To how important a 
use the apostle converted Ai« erudition, we may in*. 
f^r from his conduct in the most learned and po* 
lished assembly in the world. He did not unnes-^ 
sarily exasperate the polite Athenians by coarse 
upbraiding, or illiterate clamour, but he attacked 
them on their own ground. With what discrimi*' 
nating wisdom, with what powerful reasoning, did 
he unfold to them that God whom they ignorantly 
w^rshipp^d ! With what tamper, with what ele- 
gance did he expose their shallow theology ! Had 
he been 4is unacquai^ited with their religion, as 
they were with hisy he had wanted the appropriate 
ground on which to build his instruction. He 
seized on the inscription of their own pagan altar, 
as a text from which to preach the doctrines of 
Christianity. From his knowledge of their errors^ 
he was enabled to advance the cause of truth. He 
made their poetry, which he quoted, and their my- 
thology, which he would not have been able to ex- 
plode, if he had not understood it, a thesis from 
"^hich to deduce the. doctrine of the Resurrection, 
'^us softening the^' prejudices^ and letting them 



see the itififthe superiority of that GhriitSii#y 
which he enforced, to the mere learning and meiH 
tal cultivation on which thef so higHlf ralfU$i| 
^emselves. By the same sober discretion^ accii« 
fate reasoning, and graceful elegance, he afters 
wards obtained a patient hearing, and a'fayooralylit 
judgment from king Agrippa.'* 
> jDt. Barlow. ^^ It has always appeared to me^ 
that a strong reason why the younger part of ft 
clergyman's life should be in a good measure de« 
voted to learning, is, that he may afterwards discos 
i^er its comparative vanity. It would have been^s 
less difficult task for St. Paul to profess that he 
renounced all things for religion, if he had had ho* 
thing to renounce ; and to count all things as dross 
in the comparison, if he had had no gold to put hi 
the empty scale. Gregory Na^ianzen, one ^fth^ 
most accotnpHshed masters of Greek literatut*e5 
cleclared that the chief value which he set tipdn it 
was, that in possessing it, he had something Oi* 
worth in itself to esteem as nothing in compfarisOQ 
of Christian truth. And it is delightful to heaf 
Seldon and Grotius, and Pascal and Sttlmasius^, 
whom 1 may be allowed to quote, without beingf 
suspected of professional prejudice, as none ti 
them were clergymen, while they warmly reeotn-* 
mended to others that learning of which they theirt- 
aelves were the most astonishing examples, at the . 
same time dedicating their lives to' the advance- 
ment of religion. It is <lelightful, I say, to iieaf 
them acknowledge that their learning was 6nly va- 
luable as it put it in their power' to promote Chris- 
tianity,- and to htwe something to sacrifice- fbr its 
sake." . 
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^V^rrel, " I ctn willingly allow that a poet, a dra- 
ttifktic poet especially, may study the works of the^ 
l^at critics of antiquity with some profit ; but that 
a Christian writer of sermons can have any just 
grc^itd for studying a pagan critic, is to me quite 
inconceivable." * 

Stanley. " And yet, Mr. Tyrrel, a sermon is a 
urork which demands regularity of plan, as well as 
a poem. It requires too something of the same 
unityi arrangement, divisions, and lucid order as a 
tragedy ; something of the exordium and the pe- 
i^ra^n which belong to the composition of the 
orator. I do not mean that he is constantly to ex- 
lubit all this, but ho should always understand it. 
And a discreet clergyman, especially one who is to 
l^reach before auditors of the higher rank, and wjio, 
inorder to obtain respect from them, wishes to ex- 
cel in the art of composition, will scarcely be less 
attentive to form his judgment by some ac- 
quaintance with Longinus and Quintilian than a 
dramatic poet. A writer of verse, it is true, may 
please 4o a certain degree by the force of mere 
genius, and a writer of sermons will instruct by 
the mere power of his piety } but neither the one 
Bor the other will ever write well, if they do not 
pQSsess the principles of good writing, and form 
thf mselves on the models of good writers.'* 

u Writing,'* said Sir John, " to a certain degree 
is* aga art, or, if you please, a trade. And as no man 
i^. allowed to set up in an ordinary trade till he has 
served a long apprenticeship to its myateriea (the 
word I think used in indentures) ; so no man should 
set up &r a writer till he knows.sorfiewhat of the 
mysteries of the art he is about to practice. He 
Vol. J. R 
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may, after all^ if he wants lalents, peo^kice « vrnfH 
and inefficient book ; but possess wliat^ talents kf^ 
may, he will, without knowledge, produce a cmdia 
and indigested one.* 

Tyrrel. ^ Still I insist upon it, that in a Chnstkn 
minister the lustre of learning is tinsel, and hunaaii 
wisdom folly." 

Stanley. ^ I am entirely of your opim<H[i9 if h# 
rest in his learning as an end instead of using it as 
a means ; if the fame, or the treasure, or eyea the 
human profit of learning be his uhimate- iHxjec^ 
Learning in a clergyman without religioliris 4ros% 
is nothing ; not so religion without learning* I 
am persuaded that much good- is done by m^ii^wl^ 
though deficient in this respect^ are abundant 4a 
zeal and piety ; but the good they do ari»e^&*oni 
the exertion of their piety, and not f^om the dmi^ 
ficiency of their learning. Their labours are he^ 
neficial from the talent they exercise, and not^^nml 
their want of another talent. The spirit of Qwi 
can work, and often does work, by feeble instnai^ 
ments, and divine truth, by its own omnipotent 
energy, can efiect its own purposes. But particv*- 
lar instances do not go to ptoVe that the instru^ 
ment ought not to be fitted suid polished^ and sharps 
ened for its allotted work. E^ery. student should 
be emulously watchful that he do not diminish the 
stock of professional credit by his idleness ; he 
should be stimulated to indiyidual exertiony^l^ 
bearing in mind that the English clergy haye al« 
ways been allowed by foreigners* to be. the most 
learned body in the world." ^ 

Br, Barlow, << What Mr^ Stanley has said of tiic 
value of knowledge, does not at alLmilital^ against 
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aiiclrfiiiidaneBtal prdbae truths as-— < This is eter* 
md life tQ' kfwm^ God and Jesus Christ who^ he has 
8eDti»-»I desire to knota nothiiM^} save Jesus Christ 
The natural man Cannot tnim the things of the 
^irit of God. The world by wisdom knew not 
God/ and a huiidred other such passages.^' 

TyrreL *♦ Aye, Doctor, now you talk a little 
m/Oit& Uke a' Christian minister. But from the 
greater part of what has been asserted, you are all 
•f yoQ such advocates for human reason and hu- 
man leamingvas to give an air of paganism to your 
iNndmiBnts." 

^ 8$mnUy* <' It does not diminish tb« utility, though 
k^^iebases the pride of learning, that Christianity 
£d not come i^to the world by human discoveryi 
•e tilie disqaisittons of reason, but by immediate re- 
9C^ai^on« Those who adopt your way of thinking, 
1^. Tyltrel, should bear in mind, that the work of 
Ood, in changing the heart, is not intended to sup^ 
^fkf t^e ^ace of the human faculties. God ex- 
pects, in his most highly favoured servants, the 
diUgent exercise of their natural powers ; and if 
any human being has a stronger call for the exer- 
mse of wisdom and judgment than another, it is a 
SfiUgious clergyman. Christianity does not super- 
m^e the use of natural gifts, but turns them into 
their proper channel. 

^ •* One distinction has often struck me. The 
lenemy of mankind seizes on the soul through the 
ttiedium of the passions and senses : the divine 
£riend of man addresses him through his rational 
powers— -^Aff eye» of your nnder^tanding being en- 
Ugh$enedi sa]^ the Apostle." 
^ Here I vemured to observe, that the highest pa-> 
negyric bestowed on oneof thebvi^Utet^^ Vxxcatc^\\&% 
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of our churchy is, that his name is seldom tned- 
tioned without the epithet judicioua being pre- 
fixed to it. Yet does Hooker want fervour ? Does 
Hooker want zeal ? Does Hooker want courage in 
declaring the whole counsel of God ? 

Sir John. " I hope we have now no clergyman 
to whom we may apply the biUng sarcasm of Dr. 
South, on some of the, popular but illiterate preach- 
ers of the opposite party in Jbis day, ' that there 
was all the confusion of Babel, without ^e g^ft of 
tongues.' " 

Stanley. " And yet that party produced some 
great scholars, and many eminently pious men. 
But look back to that day, and especiaiiy to the 
period ac little antecedent to it, at those prodigies 
of erudition, the old bishops and other divines of 
our Church. They were, perhaps, somewhat too 
profuse of their learning in their discourses, or ra- 
ther they were so brimful, that they involuntarily 
overflowed. A juster taste, in our time, aJFoids 
that lavish display, which then not only crowded 
the margin, but forced itself into every part of the 
body of the work. The display of erudition niight 
be wrong, but one thing is clear, It proved they 
had it ; and as Dryden said, when he was accused 
of having too much wit, ^ after all it is a good 



crime.' " 



" We may justly," said Dr. Barlow, " in the re- 
finement of modern taste, censure their prolixity, 
and ridicule their redundancies ; we may smile at 
their divisions, which are numberless ; and at their 
sub-divisions, which are endless ; we may allow 
that this labour for perspicuity sometimes pix>- 
duced perplexity. But let us confess they always 




%«ftt to ^c tiottom t)f whatever '^hey <Ditlbarked in. 
Whey ransacked the stores of ancient learning,' 
"♦lid the treasures of modern science, not to indulge 
their yanity by obtruding tHcir acquirements^ but 
to prove, to adorn, and to illustrate the d€>6tFitte 
"they^ delivered. How incredible must their indus- 
try have been, when the bare transcript of their vo- 
luminous fc^ios seems alone sufficient to have occu» 
pied along life !'* . 

<* The method," said I, " which they adopted of 
saying every thing that could be said on all to- 
<"|>}cs, and exhausting them to the very dregs, 
though it may and does tire the patience of the 
reader, yet it never leaves him ignorant ; and pf 
two evils, had not an author better be tedious than 
superficial I FrcHn an overflowing vessel you may 
gather more indeed than y(!>u want, but from ^n 
tmipty one you can gather nothing.'' 

Tyrrei, ** It appears to me that you wish to 
make a clergyman every thing but a Christian^ 
iEEUd to bestow upon him every requisite except 
faith.** 

Stanley, << God fbrMd that I shoaM make any 
comparison between hunmn learning and Christian 
pHnciple ; the one is indeed lighter than the dust 
cfthe balance, when weighed against the other. 
All I contend for is, that they are not in^ompati- 
He, and that hum^n knowledge, used only in sub- 
fervency to thatof the scriptures, may advsmce the 
interests of religion. For the better elucidation 
^ those scriptures, a clergynmn should know not 
m little of ancient languages. Without some in- 
sight into remote history and antiquitiefl, especially 
the Je^iah, he will be unable t^ exptein iniKny of 

R2 
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the manners and customs recorded in the saci^^ 
volume. Ignorance in some of these points, has 
drawn many attacks on our r^iglon from sceptical 
writers. As to a thorough knowledge of ecclefi* 
astical history, it >¥Ould be superfluous to recom- 
mend that, it being the history of his own immedl^ 
ate profession. It is therefore requisite, not only 
for the general purpose^ of in*^' otion, but that he 
may be enabled to guard against .odern innovation, 
by knowing the origin and progress of the various 
heresies with which the church in all ages has beesi 
infested.*' 

TyrreL "But he nu^ be thoroughly acquainted 
with all this, and not have one spark of light." 

Z)r. Barlow, " He may indeed, with deep con- 
cern I allow it. I will go further. The pride of 
learning, when not subdued by religion, may help 
to extinguish that spark. Reason has been too 
much decried by one party and too much deified by 
the other. The difference between reason and re- 
velation seems to be the same as between the eye 
ai^d ihe light ; the one is the organ of vision, the 
other the source of illumination." 

TyrreL " Take notice, Stanley, that if I csui help 
it, ril never attend your accomplished clergyman." 

Stanley. (Smiling) " I have not yet completed 
the circle of his accomplishments. Besides what 
we call book learning, there is another species of 
knowledge in which some truly good men are sad» 
ly deficient, I mean an acquaintance with human . 
nature. The knowledge of the world, and of Him. 
who made it ; the stuijy of the heart of man, and of j 
Him who has the hearts of all men in his hand, ena- 
ble a t^inister to excel in the art of instruetion ;- 
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^ne kind of knowledge reflecting light tipon the 
other. Thf knowledge of mankind, then, I may 
venture to assert, is next to religion, one of th^ first 
requisites of a preacher ;^ and I cannot help ascrib- 
iivg the little success which has sometimes attend- 
ed the ministry of even worthy men to their want 
of this grand ingredient. It will diminish the use 
they might make of the great doctrines of our reli- . 
gion ,if they are ignorant of the various modifications 
of the human character to which those doctrines 
are to be addressed. 

" As no man ever made a true poet without this 
talent, one may venture to say, that few without it 
have ever made eminent preachers. Destitute of 
this, the most elaborate addresses will be only ran- 
dom shot, which, if they hit, will be more owing to ' 
chance than to skill. Without this Iknowlcdge, 
warmed by Christian affection, guided by Christian 
judgment, and tempered with Christian meekness, 
a clergyman will not be able in the pulpit to a<:- 
commodate himself to the various wants of his 
hearersl^ without this knowledge*, in his private 
spiritual visits, he will resemble those empirics in 
medicine who have but one method of treatment 
for all diseases, and who apply indiscriminately ' 
^e same pill and the same drop to the various dis- 
tempers of all ages, sexes, and constitutions. Thi^ 
spirit of accommodation does not consist in falsify- 
ing, or abridging, or softening, or disguising any 
truth ; but it applying truth in every fo^m, com- ' 
muiiicating it in every direction, and diverting it 
into eve 1^ channel. Some good men seem sadly 
to forget that precept— -^izaA-Jw^* a difference — ifop 
tiiey act as if all characters were exactly alike.'* 
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T^rrel. ^ You talk as if you wcntidl uMi clet^- 
lAen to depart from tlie aingleness of tiic trutlif i^ 
preach two gospels.'* 

Stanley. ** Far from it. Eat though trutkHs 
single, the human character is multiplied aliBMt 
to infinity, and cannot be addressed with advaata|e 
if it be not well understood. I am ashamed 4A 
having said so much on such a subject in presence 
of Dr. Barlow, who is silent through delicacy. I 
will only add, that a learned young clergyman i^ 
not driven for necessary relaxation to unprof«jr 
amusements. His mind will be. too highly set,^ 
be satisfied with thoso light diversions which piir< 
loin time without affording the necessary renova- 
tion to the body and spirits, which is the true and 
hiwful end of all annasement. In all ciEcumstaa^ 
ces, learning confers dignity on his charaeter.1 It 
enables him to ridse the tone of general coBTtfK^ 
tion, and is a safe kind of medium with persoiia^of 
a higher class who are not religious ; and tt.will 
always put it in his power to keep the staadard^^f 
intercourse above the- degrading topics oi divec'^ 
sions, sports and vulgar gossip.'* 

Dr. Barlow. <* You see, Mr. Tyrrel, that apru* 
dent combatant think& only of defending huosetf 
on that side where he is assaulted. If Mp« Stan- 
ley's aiftagoni^t had been a vehement advocate for 
ePerical learning as the great essen^i of his ptQ*^ 
llession, he would have been the first to cantioii 
him against the pride and infiation which often at- 
tend learning, when not governed by reiigiim. 
Learning not *so governed might injure Christian 
hutnility, and thus be^come a far more formidable 
enemy to religion than that whkh it was called Inr 
to oppose.*' 
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^f** .A)^ said, smilkig, " I will not apply to the 
iBler^ what Rasselas s^ys to Imlac, after he had 
beeh enumeratuig the numberless qualities neces* 
sary^to the perfection of the poetic art — *Thou hast 
^ieoAYimed me that no roan can be a poet ;' — ^but if 
■afiStai^ley says be just, I will venture to assert 
-^at no common share of industry and zeal will 
:i%i2aLlify a young student for that sacred profession. 
I have indeed, no experience on the subject, as it 
relates to the clerical order, but I conceive in ge* 
ieral, that learning is the best human preservative 
^f virtue ; that it safely fills up leisure, and honour- 
ably adorns life, even where it does not form the 
iMiSHiess of it." 

'** Learning too," said I, "has this strong re- 
commendation, that it is the offspring of a most va- 
luable virtue, I mean industry ; a quality on which 
] am ashamed to see Pagans frequently set a high« 
er valuethan we seem to do." 

*^ I believe indeed," replied Sir John, " that the 
antients had a higher idea of industry and severe 
application than we have. Tully calls them the 
imfieratoria virtutesy and Alexander said that slaves 
might indulge in sloth, but that it was a most royal 
tkteg to labour." 

• -Sfaniey, " It has been the error of sensible men 
of the world, to erect talents and learning into 
idols, which they would have universally and ex- 
clusively worshipped. This has perhaps driven 
some religious men into such a fear of ovcr-culti- 
v«fcting learning, that they do not cultivate it at aJL 
' Hence the intervals between their, religious em- 
ployments, and intervals there must be while we 
tffe invested with these frail bodies, are languid and 
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iDftipid, vaL$t<»d m trifliAg loid 8ai«Qtefili^.^^l^ 
it is well if this disocupisiiiQacif the^intsHoctdoitol 
lead from sloth to impci^r indttlge0ces«^* ^ ^ ' 
" You are perfectly rig^ht>** 9wd Sir Jotoy ^^mif 
worthy friend Thompson is a liyiog iHustratioii^ 
your remark. He was at college with u^i ti 
brought from thence a,^ccHn|>eteat sh^re of kmif!^^ 
ledge ; has a fair understanding) and the ntimotxm 
of a gentleman. For several jpears pasty he hftS'S^* 
only adopted a religious character^ but is tni^^* 
ous. As he is much in taffMstf he very ^op^f^ 
assigns a considerate propCHPtion of his tixne^tof 
religious reading. But 41^ he is of no pfiofessieiiic 
the intermediate hours often hang keavyoa hl$> 
hands. He continues to live in some measure m 
the world, withcHit the iaoonsisAeiury of entering 
into its pursuits ; but^ havieg reiMMinced the utiidf 
of humian learning, and yet accustomed Mmtelf to 
mix occasionally with general socie^, he has few 
subjects in common with his company, bu^ is dull ^ 
and silent in all rational conversation, of which re«( 

• 

ligion is not the professed object. He takes "So 
little interest in any literary or political discussion 
however useful, that is evident nothing but his 
good breeding prevents his falling asleep. At 
the same time, he scruples not to violate consis* 
tency in another respect, for his table is so elabo- 
rately luxurious, that it seems as if he were wil- 
ling to add to the pleasures of sense, what he dOf' 
ducts from those of intellect.'* 

" I have often thought," said Mr. Stanley of 
sending him Dr. Barrow's three sermoiu on indu9^ 
try in our calling as Christians^ industry as gentk'^ 
men, and industry as scholars $ which sermons>hy 
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ttefiraf rl'^fitsind^d to have made my son read at 
l^ast once a year^ had he lived, that he might see 
the consistency^ the compatibility, nay the analogy 
oC^e two latter with the former. 1 wish th« spi- 
rwt of-^these ^ree discourses was infused into eve« 
rjr^f^entleiniin, every scholar, and every Christian 
tfai^ugh the land. For my own part, I should 
Imve'sedulously laboured to make my son a sound 
Hl^olar ; while I should have laboured still more 
seduh>usly to convince him that the value of learn* 

* 

ing depends solely on thft purposes to which it is 
detoted. I would have a Christian Gentleman 
#ahle to beat the world at its own weapons, and 
cenvince it, that it is not from penury of mind, or 
inability to distinguish himself in other matters^ 
that he appHes himself to seek that wisdom which 
1» from above ; that he does not fly to religion as 
a«heitcrfromthc ignominy of ignorance, but from 
a deiep conviction of the comparative vanity of that 
vety learning, which he yet is so assiduous to ac« 
^uirc. 

During this conversation, it was amusing to ob- 
serve th6 different impressions made on the minds 
of our two college guests. Young Tyrrel, who, 
with moderate parts and slender application, had 
been tattght to adopt some of his uncle's dogmas, 
as the cheapest way of being wise, greedliy swal- 
' lowed his eulogium of clerical ignorance, which 
the young man seemed to feel as a vindication of 
his own neglected studies, and an encouragement 
to his own mediocrity of intellect. While the inter- 
esting young baronet, though silent through mo- 
desty, discovered in his intelligent eyes, evident 
marks of i^iatlsfaction, in hearing that literature. 
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for which he was eyery day acquiriag a higher re« 
lish, warmly recommenced as the best pursuit 4)f 
a gentleman, by the two men in the world, for 
whose judgment he entertained the highest reyer- 
ence. At the same time it raised his^ venerattoa 
for Christian piety, when he saw it so sedulously 
practised by these advocates for human le^trning. 
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URING these conversations, I remarked that 
Lucilla, though she coixunonly observed the most 
profound silence, had her attention always rivetted 
on the speaker. If t^at spea)&er was Dr. Barlo^t 
or her father, or any one of whom she thought en- 
titled to particular respect, she gently laid down 
her work, and as quietly resumed it when they had 
done speaking. 

I observed to Sir John Belfield, afterwards, as we 
were \^alking together, how modestly flattering 
her manner was when any of us were reading ! 
How intelligent her silence ! How well bred her 
attention I 

"I have often contrasted it," replied he, "with 
the manner of some other ladies of my acquaint- 
ance, who are sometimes of our quiet evening par- 
ty, when one is reading history, or any ordinary 
book aloud to them, I am always pleased that they 
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«hould pursue th^ir little employments. It amu* 
ses themselvesi and gives ease and familiarity to 
the social circle* But while I have been reading, 
as has sometimes happened^ a passage of the high- 
est sublimity) or most tender interest, I own I feel 
« little indignant to see the shuttle plied with as 
ea^er assiduity, as if the destinie^s themselves were 
weaving the thread. I have known a lady tal^e up 
the candlestick to search for her netting-pin, in 
the midst of Gate's soliloquy ; or stoop to pick up 
her scissarS) while Hamlet says to the ghpst) ' I'll 
go no further.* I remember another who would 
whisper across the table to borrow thread while 
Lear has been raving in the storm, or Macbeth 
starting at the spirit of Banquo; and make signs 
for a thread-paper, while cardinal Beaufort < dies, 
and makes no sign.' Nay, once I remember when 
I was with much agitation hurrying through the 
gazette of the battle of Trafalgar, while I pro- 
nounced, almost agonized^ the last memorable 
irdrds of the immortal Nelson, I heard one lady 
whisper to another that she had broke her needle." 

«<It would be difficult to determine," replied I, 
^ whether this inattention most betrays wants of 
sense, of feeling, or of good breeding. The habit 
ci attention should be carefully formed in early 
1%, 4nd then the mere force of custom would teach 
these ill bred women Ho assume the virtue if they 
have it not.* »» 

. The family at the Grove, was with us an inex- 
lif^istible topic whenever we met. I observed to 
Sir John, <Uhat I had sometimes observed m chari- 
table families, a display, a bustle, a kind of animal 
restlessness, a sort of mechanical beadin io be.cha- 

Vol. I. S 
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ritably busy. That though they (ulfiUedrCOA^iea^ 
tiously one part of the apostolic injunction, that of 
" giving,** yet they failed in the other clause, that 
of doing it ** with simplicity.'* " Yes,*' replied he, 
<^ I visit a charitable lady in town, who almost puts 
me out of love with benevolence. Her own bouah 
ties form the entire subject of her conversation. 
As soon as the breaiifast is removed, the table is 
always regularly covered with plans, and propo- 
sals, and subscription papers. This display con* 
veniently performs the three-fold office of publish- 
ing her own charities, furnishing subjects of altei^ 
cation, and raising contributions on the visitor. 
Her narratives really cost me more thkn my. sub- 
scription. She is so full of debate, and detail, and 
opposition ; she makes you read ^o many papers 
of her own drawing up, and so many answers W the 
schemes of other people, and she has so Aiany<*ob- 
jections to every other p€rson*s mode of doing good, 
and so many arguments to prove that her own is 
the best, that she appears less like a benevolent 
lady than a chicaning attorney.'* 

" Nothing," said I, " corrects this bustling bounty 
so completely, as when it is mixed up with reli- 
gion, I should rather ss^, as whenit flo#s frpm re- 
ligion. This motive, so far from diminishing the 
energy, augments it ; but it cures this display, and 
converts the irritation into a. principle. It trans- 
fers the activity from the tongye, to the heart. It 
is the only sort of charity which * blesses twice.* 
All charity, indeed, blesses the receiver ; but the 
blessing promised to the giver, I have sometimes 
trembled to think, may be forfeited even by a gen- 
erous mind, from ostentation and parade in the 
TTianner, and want of pumy in the motive." 
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. ;^.Ifi Staale3F's fomily,'* replied he in a more se- 
rious tone) ^' I have met with a complete refutation 

' •£ that favourite maxim of the world, that religion 
i« a dull thing itself, imd makes its professors 
gloomy and morose. ChaTles ! I have often fre- 
quented houses where pleasure was the avowed 
•b|ect of idolatry. But to see the votaries of the 
^reeling goddess,' after successive nights passed 
in her temples I to see the languor^ the listlessness, 
the discontent— you would rather have taken them 
for her victims than her worshippers. So little 
mental vivacity^ so little gaiety of heart ! In short, 

.^ter no careless observation, I am compelled to 
'V- declare, that I never saw two forms less alike than : 
those o^ pleasure and happiness." 

** Your testimony, Sir John,-' said I, " is of great 
weight in a case of which you >are so experienced 
a jjiidge. What a different scene do we now con- 
template ! Mr, Stanley seems to have dififused his 
O^n spirit through the whole family. What makes 
his example of such efficacy is, that he considers 
the Christian temfier as so considerable a part of 
Christianity. This temper seems to imbue his 
whole soul, pervade his whole conduct,and influence 
his whole conversation. I^ see 'levery day some 
fresh occasion to admire his candour, his humility, 
* his constant reference, not as a topic of discourse, 
but as a principle of conduct, tp the gospel, as the 
standard by which actions are to be weighed. His 
conscientious strictness of speech, his serious re- 
proof of calumnies, his charitable construction of 
every case which has two sides ; ' his simplicity 
and godly sincerity;' his rule of referring all events 
to providential direction, and his invariable habit 
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of vindicating the Divine goodness under ^i^ktll* 
sations, apparently the most nn&vourable/' 

Here Sir John left me^ and I could not forbear 
pursuing the subject in soliloquy as 1 proceeded 
iti my walk — I reflected With admiration that Mi^^ 
Stanley, in his religious conversation) rendered, 
himself so useful, because instead of the unifomi. 
nostrum of the drop, and the pilly he applied a dif<^ 
ferent class of arguments as the case required^ to 
objectors to the different parts of Christianity ; to 
ill informed persons who adopted a partial gospel, 
without understanding it as a scheme, or embia-: 
cing it as a whole.—To those who allow its truth 
merely on the same ground of evidence that es- 
tabiishes the truth of any other well authenticate4 
history ; and who, satisfied with this external evi-^ 
dence, not otily do not feel its power on their own 
heart, but deny that it has any such influence on 
the hearts of others ;.— to those who believe the 
gospel to be a mere code of ethics ;-*to their an- 
tipodes who assert that Christ has lowered the re- 
quisitions of the law ;-— to Lady Belfleld who rests 
on her charities,— -Sir John on his correctness ; — 
Lady Aston 6n her austerities ; — to this man who 
values himself solely on the stoutness of^ his or- 
thodoxy ; to another on the iirnmess of his integ- 
rity ; to a ^hird on the peculiarities of his party, 
he addresses himself with a particular view to 
their individual errors. This he does with such a 
discriminating application to the case, as might 
]ead the ill informed to suspect that he was not 
equally earnest in those other paints, which not 
being attacked, he does not feel himself cailled on 
to defend, but which, had they been attacked, be 
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wotiM thM have defended with equal zeal as rela- 
tive to the discussion. To crown all, I contempla- 
ted that affectionate Viarmth of heart, that S3Pmpa- 
this^ing kindness, that tenderness oT leelih^,' of^ 
whith the gay and the thoughtless fancy that they 
themselves possess the monopoly, while they make 
over harshness, austerity, and want of charity to 
religious men, as their inseparable characteristics. 
These qualities excite in my heart a feeling 
compounded of veneration, and of love. And Oh ! 
hb^ impossible it is, even in religion itself, to be 
'disinterested! AH these excellencies I contem- 
plate with a more heartfelt delight, from the pre- 
sun^ptuous hope that I may one day have the fe- 
licity of connecting myself still more intimately 
"witli them. 
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CHAP. XXIIL 

OOME days after while we were converging <JV«f 
our tea, we heard the noise of a carriage ; and Mr. 
Stanley looking out from a bow window in Whicit 
he and I were sitting, said, it was Lady and Misi 
Rattle driving up the avenue. He had just time 
too add, " these are our Jine neighbours. Tl»ey 
always make us a visit as soon as they come doWn, 
while all the gloss and lustre of London is f^e^fa 
upon them. We have always our regular routine 
Jof conversation. While her Ladyship is pouriiig 
the fashions into Mrs. Stanley's ear, Mis^s Ratt!^, 
who is about Phoebe's age, entertains my daughMri 
and me with the history of her own talents and ac* 
quirements." • ^ 

Here they entered. After a few complimelilflr) 
Lady Rattle seated herself between Lady Belfirld 
and Mrs. Stanley at the upper end of the room^ 
while the fine, sprightly, boisterous girl of fifteen 
or sij^teen threw herself back on the sofa at nearijr 
her full length, between Mr. Stanley and mcy tliie 
Miss Stanleys and iSir John sitting near us, witidil 
hearing of her lively loquacity. * 

^< Well, Misk Amelia," said Mr. Stanley, H 
4Are say you have made good use ofyourtinieihit 
y inter ; I suppose you have ere now completed the 
whole circle of the arts. Now let ine hear what 
yovL have been doing, and tell me your wholen^ 
chievments, as frankly as you used to do when y^M 
were. a little girl." "Indeed," replied she, <f I 
have not been idle, if I must speak the truth, ^te 



hiat so many things to leam^ you know. I have 
gon^ on with my French and Italian of coume) and 
I am beginning German. Then comes my draw-' 
ing master ; he teaches me to paint flowers and 
fthellS) and to draw rains and buildings, and to takti 
i4«^s. He is a good soul, and is finishing a set of 
pictures, and half a dozen fire screens which I be- 
gan for mamma. He does help ine to be sure, but 
indeed, I do some of it myself, don't I, mamma ?" 
cluing out to her mother, who was too much ab- 
sorded in her own narratives to attend to her 
daughter. 

- •^'And then,'' pursued the young prattler, **I 
leat'n varnishing, and gilding, and japanning. 
And next winter I shall learn modelling, and etch- 
ing, and engraving in mezzotinto and acquatintay 
for Lady Di. Dash learns etching, and mamma says 
as I shall have a better fortune than Lady I>i, she 
TOW6 I shall learn every thing she does. Then I 
hMe a, dancing master, who teaches me the Scotch 
asKl Irish steps ; and another who teaches me atti- 
tudes, and I shall soon learn the waltz, and I can 
atuid longer on one leg already than Lady Di. 
Tlien I have a singibg master, and another who 
iea((hcs me the harp, and another for the jnano- 
iorte. And what little time I can spare from these 
fiHncifial things, I give by odd minutes to ancient 
a0d modern history, and geography, and astrono- 
my, and grammar, and botany. Then I attend lec- 
tures oa chei&istry, and experimental philososphy* 
ipc«a I am not yet come out, I have not much to 
.40;m the evenings ; and mamma says, there is no^ 
thing in the world that money can pay for, but 
trtet I skatl leam. And I i?uii so deUgbtfuUy &st 
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from one thing to another that I atof never tilred.; 
What makes it so pleasant is, as soon as I am &»• 
Ij set in with one master, another arrives. Ishotild' 
iMite to be long at the same thing. I^ut I BhiBenH' 
have a great while to work so hard, for as soon-as^^ 
I come out, I shall give it all up, except music ai^^ 
dancing." 

All this time Lucilla sat listening with a smile, 
behind the complacency of which she tried to<:on* 
ceal her astonishment. Phoebe, who had lessi' 
self-control, was on the very verge of abroad laugh. 
Sir John, Who had long lived in a soil where this 
species is indigenous, had been too long accustom*-^ 
ed to all its varieties, to feel much astonishmentie^'''^ 
this specimen, which, however, he sat contempIftA* 
ting with philosophical, but discriminating co^K' 
ness. 

For my own part, my mind waswiioHy absord^d ^ 
in contrasting the coarse manners of this voluble^ 
and intrepid, but good humoured girl, with the 
^uiet, cheerful, and unassuming elegance of luu^ 
cilia. 

*^ I should be afraid, Miss Rattle," said MK 
Stanley, ^< if you did not look in such blooming' 
health, that, with all these incessant labours, yevt 
iHd not allow yourself time for rest. Surely ywt 
never sleep ?" 

" O yes, that I do, and eat too,** said she; ^'iadiy^ 
life is not quite so hard and moping as you £aii€^' 
What between shopping and morning visltinrgt^ 
with mamma, and seeing sights, and the park,.and 
the gardens, (which, by the way, I hate, except on: 
a Sunday when they are crowded,) and our young' 
balls, which are four or five in a week «fter £^stc^,' 
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^ni^jx^maimsL'n mnsic panies^ mt home, I contrive to 
enysy myself toleraMy, though after I have been 
proeented) I shall be a thousand times better off^ 
for. then I shan't have a moment to myself. ** Won't 
that be delig^htful,'' said she, twitching my arm, 
fat)i^ roughly, by way of recalling my attention, 
which however had seldom wandered ? 

As she had now run out her London materials, 
the news of the neighbourhood next furnished a 
subject of hef volubility. After she had mention- 
e'd in detail one or two stories of low village gos- 
^Pv while I was wondering how she could come 
at them, she struck me dumb by quoting the coach- 
man as her authority. This enigma was soon ex« 
plained. The mother and daughter having ex* 
iuuusted their different topics of discourse nearly 
at the same time, they took their leave, in order to 
enrich every family in the neighbourhood, on whom 
they were going to call, with the same valuable 
knowledge which they had imparted to us. 

Mr. Stanley conducted Lady Rattle, and I led 
her daughter ; but as I offered to hand her into the 
carriage, she started back with a sprightly motion, 
and screamed out, <' O no, not in the inside, pray 
help me up to the Dickey^ I always protest I ne- 
ver,will ride with any body but the Coachman, if 
we go ever so far." So saying, with a spring 
which shewed how much sh.e despised my assist*^ 
ance, the little hoyden was seated in a moment, 
nodding familiarly at me, as if I had been an old 
fric^nd. 

Then with a voice, emulating that which, when 
passing by Charing-Cross, I have heard issue from 
an over-stuffed st^e vehicle, when a robust sailor 
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htLS thrust his bodyout at the window, theltik^Qi^ta^ 
ture vociferated ** drive on, Coachman 1'* He obey* 
cd, and turning rotind her ivhole person, she^coft* 
tinued noddingatme till they wcr^ cut of siglrt. 

*^ Here is a mass of accomplishments," said I, 
without one particle of mind, one ray of comm^ 
sense, or one shade of delicacy ! Surely someivhal 
less time, and less money might have sufficed to 
qualify a companion for the Coachman!'* 

" What poor creatures are we men,** said I to 
'Mr, Stanley as soon as he came in ! ^^ We think it 
very well, if after much labour and long applica- 
tion we can attain to one or two of the innumerable 
acquirements of this gay little girl. Nor is ibis 
I find the rare aehievment of one happy genius»-*«> 
There is a whole class of these miraculous femaleci^ 
Miss Rattle 

Is knight o' th* shire, and represents them all." '' 

*' It is only young ladies," replied he, " whose 
vast abilities, whose mighty grasp of mind, can 
take in every thing. Among men, learned men, 
talents are commonly directed into some one chan- 
nel, and fortunate is he, who in that one attains to 
excellence. The linguist is rarely a painter, ngr- 
is the mathematician o&en a poet. Even in 9ne 
profession, there are diyisions and subdivisions*. 
The same Lawyer never thinks pf presiding. both 
in the King's Bench, and in the Court of Chance^ 

• 

ry. The science of healing is not only divided Into 
its three distinct branches, but in the profession cC 
Surgery only, how many are the subdivisions! 
One professor undertakes the eye, another the ear«* 
and a third the teeth. But wbmian; ambitious, as* 
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|irai^9 unitefsal^ triumphant^ glorious woman) 
e^en at the age of a school-boy> encounters the 
wifote range of arts, attacks the whole circle of sci- 
ences ! 

"A mighty maze, and quite without a plan,'* re- 
fAi&d Sir John, laughing. '^ But the truth is, the 
misfortune does not so much consist in their learn* 
ing- every thing, as in their knowing' nothing; 
: I mean nothing well. When gold is beaten out so 
widefthe lamina must needs be very thin. And 
you may observe, the mor^ valuable attainments^ 
^^K>ugh they are not to be left out of /the modish 
plan,' are kept in the back ground 'y. and are to be 
- lacked up out of the odd remnants of that time, 
the sum of which is devoted to frivolous acqom- 
pfishsnents. All this gay confusion of acquire* 
xnents, these holiday splendors, this superfluity of 
enterprize, enumerated in the first part of her ca- 
talogue is the real buainesa o£ education, the latter 
•part is incidental, and if taught is not learnt. 

-**As to the lectures so boastfully mentioned) 
.they may be doubtless made very useful subsidia- 
< ries to instruction. They most happily illustrate 
book -knowledge ; but if the pupil's instructions in 
private lio not precede, and keep pace, with these 
useful public exhibitions,'^ her knowledge will be 
letdy presumptuous ignorance. She may learn to 
talk of oxygen and hydrogen, and deflagration, and 
trituration, but she will know nothing of the sci- 
ence except the terms. It is not knowing the name 
•f his tools that makes an artist ; and 1 should be 
afraid of the vanity which such superficial infor- 
inatlon would communicate to a mind, not previ- 
ously prepared) nor exercised at home in cprxe^- 
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ponding studies. But as Miss Rattle honestly c<Mi< 
fessed, as soon as she comee our all these things 
"will die away of themselves, and dancing and mu- 
sic will be almost all which will survive of her mul- 
tifarious pursuits.'* 

" I look upon the great predominance pf music 
in female education/' said Mr. Stanley, << to be the 
source of more mischief than is suspected ; not 
from any evil in the thing itself, but h*om its being 
such a gulph of time, as really to leave little room 
for solid acquisitions. I love music, and were it 
only cultivated as an amusement should commend 
it. But the monstrous proportion, or rather dis- 
proportion of life which it swallows up, even injoia- 
ny religious families, and this is the chief subject 
of my regret, has converted an innocent diversion 
into a positive sin. I question if many gay men 
devote more hours in a day to idle purposesf^ithaa 
the daughters of many pious parents spend in this 
amusement. All these hours the mind lies fallow, 
improvement is at a standi if even it does not re- 
trograde. Nor is it the shreds and scraps of tinie, 
stolen iii the intervals of better things, that is so 
devoted ; but it is the morning, the prime, theprb* — 
fitable, the active hours, when the mind is vigorous 
the spirits light, the intellect awake and fresh, and 
the whole being wound up by the refreshment of 
sleep, and animated by the return of light and life, 
for nobler services." 

•* If," said Sir John, " music were cultivated 
to embellish retirement, to be practised where 
pleasures are scarce, and good performers are not 
to be had, it would quite alter the case. But the 
truth is, these highly taught ladies are not only 
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lining in public where they constantly hear the 
most exquisite professors, but they have them also 
at th«ir own houses. Now one of these two things 
must happen. Either the performance of the lady 
will be so inferior as not to be worth hearing on 
the comparison, or so good that she will fancy her- 
self the rival, instead of the admirer of the per- 
former, whom she had better pay and praise than 
{hiitlessly emulate." 

" This anxious struggle to reach the unattaina- 
ble excellence of the professor,'* said Mr. Stanley, 
iDften brings to my mind the contest for victory be- 
tween the ambittmis nightingale and the angry lu- 
tunist in the beautiful Prolusion of Strada." 
- " It is to the predominance of this talent," re- 
plied I, " that I ascribe that want of companionable- 
pess of which I complain. The excellence of mu- 
sical performance is a decorated screen, behind 
which all defects in domestic knowledge, in taste, 
judgment and literature, and the talents Which 
make an elegant companion, are creditably con- 
cealed.'* 

" IJhave made," said Sir John, " another remark. 
Young ladies, who from apparent shyness do not 
join in the conversation of a small select party, are 
.i^lwa,ys ready enough to entertain them willi mu- 
fic on the slightest hint. Surely it is equally mo- 
4est to «ay -asto ^ing^ especially to sing those melt- 
ing strains we sometimes hear sung, and which 
we should be ashamed to hear said. ' After all, how 
few hours arc there in a week, in which a man en- 
gaged in the pursuits of life, and a woman in the 
duties of a family, wish to employ in music. I am 
fond of it myself, and Lady Belfield plays adr^lv^- 
VoJ. J. T 
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bly ; but with the cares inseparable from the €0»- 
scientious discharge of her duty with so tnany chil- 
dren, how little time has she to play, or I to listen ! 
But there is no day, no hour, no n>eal in which 1 do 
not enjoy in her the ever ready pleasure of an ele- 
gant and intc^rresting companion. A man of se^se, 
when all goes smoothly, wants to be entertained ; 
under vexation to be soothed ; in difficulties to be 
counselled ; in sorrow to be comforted. In a mere 
artist can he reasonably look for these resources ? 

" Only figure to yourself," replied Mr. Stanley, 
my six girls daily playing their four hours apiece, 
Which is now a moderate allowance ! As we huve 
but one instrument they must be at it in succes- 
sion, day and night, to keep pace with their neigh* 
hours. If I may compare light things with serious 
ones, it would resemble," added he, smiling, "the 
perpetual psalmody of good Mr. Nicholas Ferrar, 
who had relays of musicians every six hours to siag 
the whole Psalter through every day and night! 
I mean not to ridicule that holy man ; but my girls 
thus keeping their useless vigils in turn, we should 
only have the melody without any of the piety. 
No, my friend ! I will have but two or three sing- 
ing birds to cheer my little grove. If all the 
world are performers, there will soon be no hear- 
ers. Now, as I am resolved in my own family 
that some shall listen, I will have but few to per- 
form." 

" It must be confessed," said Sir John^ ^ that 
Miss Rattle is no servile imitator of the vapid tribe 
of the superficially accomplished. Her violent ani- 
mal spirits prevent her from growingrsmoot^ by 
attrition. She is as rough and angular as rustici- 
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tf itself eould have made iier. Where strength 
©f character, however, is only marked by the worst 
xroncomitant of strength, which is coarseness, I 
sihould almost prefer inanity itself." 

'* I should a little fear," said I, " that I lay too 
milch stress on companionableness ; on ihefiositive 
ituty of being agreeable at homej had I not early 
learnt the doctrine from my father, and seen it ex- 
snnplificd so happily in the practice of my mother." 
f^I entirely agree with you, Charles," said Mr. 
Stanley, " as to the absolute morality of being a- 
^reeable and even entertaining in one's own fami- 
ly circle. Nothing so soon, and so certainly wears 
^outthe happiness of married persons, as that too 
common bad effect^f familiarity, the sinking down 
itito dullness and insipidity ; neglecting to keep 
ilive the flame by the delicacy which first kindled 
"it ; want of vigilance in keeping the temper cheer- 
ful by Christian discipline, and the faculties bright 
by constant use. Mutual affection decays of itself, 
even where there is no great moral turpitude, 
without mutual endeavours, not only to improve 
but to amuse. 

" This," continued he, "is one of the great ai»ts 
of home enjoyment. That it is so little practised, 
accounts in a good measure for the undomestic 
turn of loo many married persons. The man 
meets abroad with amusement, and the woman 
with attentions, to which they are not accustomed 
"at home. Whereas a capacity to please on the 
' cftie part, and a disposition to be pleased on the 
other, in their own house, would make most visits 
l^pear dull. But then the disposition and the ca- 
^city must be cultivated antecedently to marriage. 
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A woman, whose whole education has been rehear- 
saJ, will always be dull, except she lives on the 
stage, constantly displaying what she has been se- 
dulously acquiring. Books on the contrary, well 
chosen books,, do not lead to exhibition. The 
knowledge a woman acquires in private, desires 
no witnesses ; the possession is the pleasure. It 
improves herself, it embellishes her family socie- 
ty, it entertains her husband, it informs her chil- 
dren. The gratification is cheap, is safe, is always 
to be had at home." 

** It is superfluous," said Sir John, " to deco- 
rate women so highly for early youth ; yo\;th ia it- 
self a decoration. We mistakingly adorn most, 
that part of life which least requires it, and negt 
Icct to provide for that which will want it most. 
It is for that sober period when life has lost its 
freshness, the passions there intensencss, and the 
spirits their hilarity, that we should be preparing. 
Our wisdom would be to anticipate the wants of 
middle life, to lay in a store of notions, ideas, prin- 
ciples and habits, which may preserve, or transfer 
to the mind that affection, which was at first partly 
attracted by the person. But to add a vacant mind 
to a form which has ceased to please ; to provide 
no subsidiary aid to beauty while it lasts, and espe- 
pccially no substitute when it is departed, is to 
render life comfortless, and niarriage dreary." 

" The reading of a cultivated woman," said Mr. 
Stanley^ " commonly occupies less time than the 
music of a musical woman, or the idleness of an 
indolent woman, or the dress of a vain woman, or 
the dissipation of a fluttering woman; she is^ there- 
fore likely to have more leisure for her duties, as 
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science a great Vleal of practical labour. To be- 
lieve, and remember, and act upon, common, un- 
disputed, general truths, is the most important 
part of religion. This, though in fact very diffi- 
cult, is overlooked, on account of its being suppos- 
ed very easy. To keep up in the heart a lively 
impression of a few plain momentous truths, is of 
more use than the ablest discussion of a hundred 
controverted points. 

" Now tell me, Phoebe, do you really think that 
you have remembered and practised all the in- 
structions that you have received from Dr. Bar- 
low's sermons last year ? If you have, though you 
-will have a better right to be critical; you will be 
less disposed to be so. If you have not, do not 
complain that the sermon is not new, till you have 
made all possible use of the old ones ; which if you 
had done, you would have acquired so much hu- 
mility, that you would meekly listen even to what 
you already know. But however the discourse 
may have been superfluous to such deep divines 
as Miss Phcebe Stanley, it will be very useful to 
me, and to other hearers who are not so wise." 

Poor Phoebe blushed up to her ears; tears rush- 
ed into her eyes. She was so overcome with shame 
that, regardless of the company, she flew into her 
father's arms, andsoftly whispered that if he would 
forgive her foolish vanity, she would never again 
be above being taught. The fond, but not blind 
father, withdrew with her. Lucilla followed, with 
looks of anxious love. 

During their short absence, Mrs. Stanley said, 
*' Lucilla. is so practically aware of the truth of her 
father's observation, that she often says she finds 
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as much advantage as pleasure in teaching tilt 
jchildren at her school. This elementary instmcv 
tion obliges her continually to recur to first princi* 
pies, and to keep constantly uppermost in her 
mind those great truths contained in the articles of 
eur belief, the commandments, and the prayer 
taught by ou^ Redeemer. This perpetual simpKfy^ 
ing of religion she assures me, keeps her xnort 
humble, fixes her attention on fundamental truths^ 
and make her more indifferent to controterted 
points*" 

In. a few minutes Mr. Stanley and his daughters 
returned cheerful and happy : Lucilla smiling lik« 
the angel of peace and love 

" If I were not afraid," said Lady Belfield, "of. 
falling under the same censure with my friend 
Phoebe," smiling on the sweet girl, "I should 
venture to say, that I thought the sermon rathec 
too severe." 

** Do not be afraid, Madam," replied Mr, Stan- 
ley; "though I disapprove that cheap and cruel 
criticism which makes a man an offender for a 
i\}ord^ yet discussion does not necessarily involve 
censoriousness ; so far from it, it is fair to discuss 
whatever seems to be doubtful, and I shall be glad 
to hear your Ladyship's objections." 

Well then," replied she, in the most modest 
tone and accent, " with all my reverence for Dr. 
Barlow, I thought him a little unreasonable m 
seeming to expect universal goodness from crea- 
tures whom he yet insisted were fallen creature*/* 

" Perhaps Madam," said Mr. Stanley, "you 
mistook his meaning, for he appeared to me per- 
fectly consistent, not only with himself^but wilh 
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Ih'S iiaf9fiable rule and guide, the scriptures. 
SiaH:^ificationy will you allow me to use so serious ^ 
€L word, however imperfect, must be universal. It 
is not the improvement of any one faculty, or quali- 
ty, or tamper, which divines mean, when they say 
w^ JM^e renewed in part, so much as that the charge 
is. Bo^ perfect, the holiness is not complete in any 
part} or power, or faculty, though progressive in 
sm. 7 He who earnestly desires an universal victo- 
ry -Qv^r sin, knows whi^h of his evil disposition^ 
or affections it is that is yet unsubdued. This re- 
bellious enemy he vigilantly sets himself to watch 
agf^inst, to struggle with, and, through divine 
grace, to conquer. The test of his sincerity does 
|iot s<x much consist in avoiding many faults to 
wMch he has no temptation, as inxonquering that 
^ne to which his natural 4>ent and bias forcibly im- 
pejhim.'^ 

Lady Belfield said, ^' But is it not impossible to 
being every part of our nature under this absohite 
dominion ? Suppose a nuin is very passionate, and 
^yet very charitable; would you look upon that per- 
son to be in a dangerous state ?'' 

" It is not my province. Madam, to decide," re- 
plied Mr. Stanley, ^God,' as Bishop Sanderson says, 
< reserves this royalty to himself of being the 
se^cher of hearts.' I cannot judge how far he re- 
sists anger, nor what are his secret struggles a- 
gainst it. God, who expects not perfection, ex- 
pects sincerity. Though complete, unmixed good- 
ness is not to be attained in this imperfect state, 
yet the earnest desire after it is the only sure cri- 
terion o{ the ^ncerity we profess. If the man you 
Allude to does not watch and pray^ and strive against 
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the passion of anger, which is his natural ii^rmitf^ 
I should doubt whether any of his affections were 
really renewed ; and I should fear that his charity 
was rather a mere habitual feelings though a most 
amiable one, than a Christian grace* He indulge!^ 
in charity, because it is a constitutional bias, and 
costs him nothing. He indulges in passion, be- 
cause it is a natural bias also ; and to set about a 
victory over it would cost him a great deal. This 
should put him on a strict self-examination ;'^heu 
he would probably find that, while he gives the un- 
controuled reins to any one wrong inclination, his 
religion, even when he does right things, is ques"* 
tionable. True religion is seated in the hearty 
that is the centre from which all the lines of right 
practice must dh'crge. It is the great duty and 
chief business ora Christian to labour to make all 
his affections, with all their motives, tendencies^ 
and operations^ subservient to the word and will of 
God. His irregular ^assions^ which are stiU apt 
to start out into disorder, will require vigilance to 
the end. He must not think all is safe, because the 
more tractable ones are not rebellious ; but he may- 
entertain a cheerful hope, when those which were 
once rebellious are become tractable.'* 

" I feel the importance of what you say," return- 
ed Lady Belfteld ; but I feel also my utter inability 
to set about it." 

" My dear Madam," said Mr. Stanley, « this is 
the best and most salutary feeling you can have. 
That very consciousness of insufficiency will, I 
trust, drive you to the fountain of all strength and 
power : it will quicken your faith, and ©nimate 
your prayer j faith, which is the habitual principle 
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of confidence in Ood ; and prayer, which is the ex-' 
ercise of that principle toward Him who is the ob-- 
jcctofit/* 

• "But Dr. Barlow," said Lady Belfield, «< was so 
discouraging ! He seemed to intimate, as if the 
conflict of a christian with sin must be as lasting 
as his life ; whereas I had hoped that victory once 
obtained, was obtained for ever." 
■ "The strait gate.'* replied Mr. Stanley, " is 
only the entrance of religion ; the narrow way is 
a continued course. The Christian life, my dear 
Lady Belfield, is not a point but a progress. It is 
precisely in the race of Christianity as in the race 
of human glory. Julius Caesar and St. Paul des- 
ciibe their respective warfares in nearly the same 
terms.—- PFe ^Aott/d count nothing' done while any 
thing remains undone*, says the Warrior.-^— Abr 
counting myself to have attained-^forgetting the 
things which are behind^ and firesaing forward to 
those which are before^ says the Apostle. And it 
i"» worth remarking, that they lioth made the dis- 
qualifying observation after attainments almost in- 
credible. As there was no being a hero by any 
idler way, so there is no being a Christian by any 
easier road. The necessity of pursuit is the same 
in both cases, though the objects pursued differ as 
■widely as the vanities of time from the riches of 
eternity. 

" Do not think, my dear Madam,'* added Mr. 
Stanley, " that I am erecting myself into a censor, 
much less into a model. The corruptions which 
Ilament, I participate. The deficiencies which I 

* KU actum reputans dum qaod superesset agendum. 
Vol L XJ 
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deplore, I feeL Not only when I lookabro«d^ sm 
I persuaded of the general prevalenoe of eviLl^ 
what I see ; but when I look into my owok beair^ 
my conviction is confirmed by what I experience. 
I am conscious, not merely of frailtiesi but of sins* 
I will not hypocritically accuse myself of gross frf* 
fences which I have no temptation to commit^ ,stfi4 
from the commission of which, motives infei^ior \o 
religion would preserve me. But I am continual* 
ly humbled in detecting miac^ed motives in almost 
all I do.— Such strugglings of pride witfa^ my en- 
deavours after humility ! Such irresolution in DEiy 
firmest pui^oses I So much imperfection in my 
best actions ! So much want of simplicity in w^ 
purest designs I Such fresh shoots of selfi&hjo^ei^ 
where I had hoped the plant itself had be^n. e^94^ 
cated! Such frequent deadness in duty i Su^h 
coldness in my afiections ! Such infirmity of will i 
Such proneness to earth in my higheist aspirations 
after heaven ! All these you see would har41y 
make, in the eyes of those who want Christian di^ 
cernment, very gross sins, yet they prove demon- 
strably the root of sin in the heart, and the infe^c- 
tionof nature tainting my best resolves." 

" The true Christian," said I, when Mr. Stanjoy, 
had done speaking, " extracts humility ffona tl^o 
very circumstance which raises pride in the wte* 
ligious. The sight of any enormity in anothpr 
makes the mere moralist proud that he is^^ exempt 
from it, while the religious man is humbled fconv a 
view of the sinfulness of that nature he partakes,^ 
nature which admits of such excesses, and; fjfopxi 
which excesses he knows that he himsetf is pre- 
served by divine grace alone, I have .often observ- 
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c3 that comparison is the aliment bf pride in the 
WorliHy man, and of self-abasement in the Chris- 
tian." 

Poor Lady Belfield looked comforted on finding 
'fliat her friend Mr. Stanley was not quite so per- 
t4<it as she had feared. " Happy are those," ex- 
claimed she, looking at Lucilla, "the innocence 
ef whose lives recommends them to the divine fa- 
vour." 

** Innocence," replied Mr. Stanley, "can never 
1^ pfeaded as a ground of acceptance, t>ecause the 
thing does not exist. Innocence excludes the ne- 
cessity of repentance, and where there is no sin, 
there can be no need of a Saviour. Whatever 
therefore we may be in comparison with othere, 
innocence can afford no plea for our acceptance^ 
•without annulling the great plan of our redemp- 
tion." 

*^ One thing puzzles me said Lady Belfield. 
•^The most worthless people I converse with deny 
the doctrine of human corruption, a doctrine the 
truth of which one should suppose their own feel- 
ings must confirm ; while those few excellent per- 
sons, who almost seem to have escaped it, insist 
the most peremptorily on its reality. But if it be 
really true, surely the mercies of God are so great, 
that he will overlook the frailties of such weak 
and erring mortals. So gracious'a Saviour will 
hot exact such rigorous obedience from creatures 
9d infirm.** 

<* Let not what I am going to say, my dear Lady 
Bclfield," replied Mr. Stanley, "offend you; the 
correctness of your conduct exempts you from 
any particular application. But there are toama- 
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ny Christians, who while they speak with rever- 
ence of Christ as the Saviour of sinners, do not 
enough consider him as a deliverer from siii. Tb«y 
regard him rather as having lowered the rei|«isi- 
tions of the law, and exonerated his follower! irpfSX 
the necessity of that strictness of life which A«y 
view as a burthensome part of religion. From this 
burthen they flatter themselves it was the chief 
object of the Gospel to deliver them ; and Iroin 
this supposed deliverance it is, that they chiefly 
consider it as a merciful dispensation. A cheap 
Christianity, of which we can acquit ourselves by 
a general recognition, and a few stated observanr 
ces; which requires no sacrifices of the will, nor 
rectification of the life, is I assure you, the pre'« 
vailing system; the religion of that numerous 
class who like to save appearances, and to decline 
realities ; who expect every thing hereafter while 
they resolve to give up nothing here; but vrho 
keep heaven in view as a snug reversion after tb^y 
shall have squeezed out of this world, to the very 
last dregs and droppings, all it has to give." 
% Lady Belfield with great modesty replied, " In^ 
deed I am ashamed to have said so much upon a 
topic on which I am unable and unused to debs^tei 
Sir John only smiles, and looks resolved.Tiot to 
help me out. Believe me however, my dear S^ir^ 
that what I have said proceeds not from [Presump- 
tion, but from an earnest desire of being set rights 
I will only venture to offer one more observation 
on the afternoon's sermon. Dr. Barlow,, to voy 
great surprize, spoke of the deAth of Christ as ^^<f 
hibiting practical lessons. Now though I have al- 
ways considered it in a general way, as the catise 
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o(. our salvation, yet its preceptive and moral ben- 
l^jplts, I must confess, do not appear to me at all 
obvious/' 

-*• I conceive," replied Mr. Stanley, " our deliv- 
erance from the punishment incurred by sin, to be 
tKQa great end and object of the death of our Re- 
deemer; but I am very far from considering this 
as the only benefit attending it. I conceive it to 
be most abundant in instruction, and the strongest 
possible incentive to practical goodness, and that 
in a-^reat variety of ways. The death of our Re- 
deemer shows us the infinite value of our souls, by 
showing the inestimable price paid for them, and 
thus leads us to more diligence in securing their 
eternal felicity. It is calculated to inspire us with 
an unfeigned hatred of sin, and more especially to 
convince us of God's hatred to that, for the pardon 
©{ which such a sacrifice was deemed necessary- 

Now if \t actually produce such an effect, it con* 
sequently stimulates us to repentance, and to an 
increasing dread of violating those engagements 
ivhich we have so often made, to lead a better life. 
Then the contemplation of this stupenduous ci^ 
cumstance will tend to fill our hearts with such ^ 
sense of gratitude and obedience, as will be likely 
\o preserve us from relapsing into fresh offences. 
Again— «an any motive operate so powerfully on 
us towards producing universal charity and for- 
giveness? Whatever promotes our love to God 
will dispose us toj an increased love for our fellow*- 
creatures. We cannot converse with any man, 
we Cannot receive a kindness from any man, nay, 
we cannot receive an injury from any man, for 
•whom the Redeemer has not died. The remexn- 

, V2 
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brance of the sufferings which procured pardon 
for the greatest offences, has a natural tendency 
to lead us to forgive small ones." 
• Lady Belfield said, << I had not indeed imagined 
there were any practical uses in an event to which 
1 had been, however, accustomed to look with rev- 
erence as an atonement for sin." 

" Of these practical effects," replied Mr. Stan- 
ley, " I will, only farther observe, that all human 
considerations put together cannot so powerfully 
inspire us with an indifference to the vanities of 
life, and the allurements of unhallowed pleasures. 
No human motive can be so efficacious in sustain- 
ing the heart under trials, and reconciling it to af- 
flictions. For what trials and af&ictions do. nof 
sink into nothing in comparison with the sufferings 
attending that august event, from which we derive 
this support. The contemplation of this sacrifice 
^Iso degrades wealth, debases power, annihilates 
ambition. We rise from this contemplation with 
a mind prepared to bear with the infirmities, to 
relieve the wants, to forgive the unkindnesses of 
men. We extract from it a more humbling sense 
of ourselves, a more subdued spirit, a more sober 
contempt of whatever the world calls great, than 
jail the lectures of ancient philosophy, or the teach? 
ers of modern morals ever inspired." 

During this little debate Sir John maintained the 
most invincible silence. His countenance bore 
not the least mark of ill humour or impatience^ 
but it was serious and thoughtful ; except when 
his wife got into any little difficulty ; he then en* 
couraged her by an affectionate smile, but listen- 
ed like a man who has not quite made up his miad'; 



jct thinks the subject too important to be dismis-- 
sed without a fair and candid hearing. 
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HILE we were at breakfast next morning, a 
.«w^et little gay girl flew into the room almost 
breathless with joy ; and running to her mother, 
presented her with a beautiful nosegay. 

" O, I see you were the industrious girl last 
week, Kate," said Mrs. Stanley, embracing her, 
admiring the flowers. • Lady Belfleld looked inqui- 
sitively. " It is an invention of Lucilla's," said 
the mother, " that the Jittle one who performs best 
in the school-room, instead of having any reward 
which may excite vanity or sensuality, shall be 
ta;ught to gratify a better feeling, by being allowed 
to present her mother with a nosegay of the finest 
flowers, which it is reward enough to see worn at 
dinner, to which she is always admitted when there 
is no company." 

** Oh pray do not consider us as company ; pray 
let Kate dine with us to-day," said Lady Belfleld ; 
JVIrs. Stanley bowed her assent and went on. " But 
tiiis is not all. The flowers they present, they also 
raise. I went rather too far, w^en I said that no 
vanity was excited ; they are v?iin enough of their 
Carnations, and each is eager to produce the largest. 
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In this competition, however, the yanity is not per- 
sonal. Lucilla has some skill iq raising flowers, 
each girl has a subordinate post under her. Their 
father often treats them with half a day's work, 
and then they all treat me with tea and cakes in the 
honey-suckle arbour of their own planting, which 
is called Lucilla's bower. It would be hard to say 
whether parents or children most enjoy these hap- 
py holidays.*' 

At dinner Mrs. Stanley appeared with her nose- 
gay in a large knot of ribbons, which was eyed wi^ 
no small complacency by little Kate. I observed 
that Lucilla, who used to manifest much plea'stire 
in the conversation after dinner, was beckoned out 
of the room by Phoebe, as soon as it was over. I 
felt uneasy at an absence, to which I had not hten 
accustomed ; but the cause was explained, when 
at six o'clock 9 Kate, who was the queen of the day, 
was sent to invite us to drink tea in Lucilla's bow- 
er, we instantly obeyed the summons. 

" I knew nothing of this," said the delighted mo- 
ther, while we were all admiring the elegant ar- 
rangements of this little fete. The purple clema- 
tis twisting its flexile branches with those «f the 
pale woodbine, formed a sweet and fragrant canopy 
to the arched bower, while the flowery tendrils 
hung down on all sides. Large bunches of roses^ 
intermixed with the silver stars of the jessamine, 
were stuck into the moss on the inside as a tempo* 
rary decoration only. The finest plants had been 
brought from the Green-house for the occasion. 
It was a delicious evening, and the little fairy feati*^ 
vity, together with the flitting about of the airy 
spirits which had prepared it, was absolutely en^ 
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cSimtmg. &ir John, always poetical, exclaimed in 
rapture, . 

" Hesperian fables true. 
If true, here only.** 

J necdfed not this quotation to bring the garden of 
£den to my mind, for Lucilla presided. Phoebe 
>yas all alive. The other little ones had decorated 
Kate's flaxen hair with a wreath of woodbines. 
They sung two or three baby stanzas, which they 
had composed among themselves, in which Kate 
was complimented as queen of the fete. The 
youngest daughter of Lady Aston, who was about 
Kate's age, and two little girls of Dr. Barlow's, 
were of the children's party on the green. The 
elder sisters of both families made part of the com- 
p»aji^ within. 

When we were all seated in our enchanting bow- 
tr, and drinking our tea, at which we had no other 
attendants than the little Hebes themselve, I asked 
Kate how it happened, that she seemed to be dis- 
tinguished on this occasion from her little sisters. 
^ Oh Sir," said she, " it is because it is my birth 
d^. I am eight years old to-day. 1 gave up all 
my gilt books, with pictures, this day twelve-month, 
and to-day I give up all my little story books, and 
I a^ now going to read such books as men and wo- 
men read." 

She then ran to her companions who ranged 
themselves round a turf seat at a little distance be- 
fore us, to which were transferred a profusion of 
cakejs and fruit from the bower. While they were 
devouring them, I turned to Mr. Stanley and dc^ 
sired an explanation of Kate's speech. 



^ I make/' said he, « the renoi^e^^ thiik^ Miy 
books a kind of epoch a, and by thus distinc^'iii^iriEh 
ingthe period, they never think of re turning badt 
to them. We have in our domestic plan, several 
•f these artificial divisions of life. These little 
celebrations are seras, that we use as marking 
posts, from which we set out on some new course." 

« But as to Kate's books," said Lady Belfield ?** 
" We have," replied Mr. Stanley, " too many ele- 
mentary books. They are read too much and too 
long. The youthful mind, which was formerly sick 
from inanition is now in danger from a plethora. 

** Much however will depend on capacity and 
disposition. A child of slower parts may be in- 
dulged till nine years old with books which a lively 
genius will look down upon at seven. A girl 6i 
talents will read. To her no excitement is Want- 
ing. The natural appetite is a sufficient incentive. 
The less brilliant child requires the allurement of 
lighter books. She wants encouragement as muck 
as the other requires restraint." 

"But don't you think," said Lady Belfield, "that 
they are of great use in attracting children to lotc 
reading ?" " Doubtless they are," said Mr. Stan- 
ley. " The misfortune is, that the stimulants us*d 
to attract at first, must be not only continued but 
heightened, to keep up the attraction. These 
books are novels in miniature, and the excess of 
them will lead to the want of novels at full length. 
The early use of savoury dishes is not usually fol» 
lowed by^tiii appetite for plain food. To the taste 
thus pampered, history becomes dry^ grammar lar 
borious, and religion dull. 

« JHy wife who was left to travel through the 
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wi4€te»ptfRm^ of Universal history^ and the dreary 
dm^a^ts vi Rapin and Me^z«rai) is, I will ventuve to^ 
assjert^more campetently skiUed in ancient French^ 
aad. Bngl^ history, than any of the g^irls who have 
bem^ fed, or cather fitarved on extracts and abridge 
nii»)ls. I mean not tO; recomnibend the two- last 
named authors for very young people. They arc 
dry and tedious, and children in our days have op- 
portunities of acquiring the same knowledge with 
leaa labour* We have brighter, I wish I could say? 
safbr lights. Still fact, and not wit, is the leading 
object of history. 

*< Mrs. Stanley say4s, that the very tediousness of 
her historians had a good effect ; they were a bal* 
last-to her levity, a discipline to her mind, of which 
site has felt the benefit in her subsequent life. 
- " But to return to the mass of children's book«»^ 
The too great profusion of them protracts the im- 
becility of childhood. They arrest the understand- 
ing instead of advancing it. They give forward- 
ness without strength. They hinder the mind 
from making vigorous shoots, teach it to stoop 
when it should soar, and to contract W'hen it should 
expand. Yet I allow that many of them are- de- 
lightfulLy amusing, and to a certain degree instruc- 
tive. But they must not be used as the balls of 
uistraction, and but sparingly used at all as re- 
ffeshlnent from labour." 

*' They inculcate morality and good" actions 
ajurely," said Lady Belfield. " It is true," replied 
Mr. Stanley, " but they often inculcate |hem on a: 
worldly principle, aiid rather teach the pride of 
virtue, and the profit of virtue, than point out the 
Hiotive of virtucj and the principle of sin. They 
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reprobate bad actionsasievilaiiil injuries to otheN^ 
but not as an offence against the -Almighty.-^ 
Whereas the Bible co'ipes with a plidn, strait-for- 
nyard, simple, but powerful principle— f How shall 
1 do this great wickedness against God ?' Agaipst 
Theb, T'he« only Jhave I sinned, and done thi« evil 
in Thy sight. 

" Even children should be taught that when a 
man has committed the greatest possible crime a^ 
gainst his fellow-creature, still the offence against 
God is what will strike a true penitent with the 
most deep remorse. All morality which is nqt drawn 
from this scriptural source is weak, defective, and 
hollow. These entertaining authors seldom ground 
their stories on any intimation that human nature 
is corrupt ; that the young reader is helpless and 
wants assistance ; that he is guilty and wants par- 
don." • 

" Surely, my dear Mr. Stanley," said Lady Bel- 
field, "though I do not. object to the truth and 
reasonableness of any thing you have said, I cannot 
think that these things can possibly be made in-, 
telligible to children.^' 

" The fraraers of our catechism, Madam> thought 
otherwise," replied Mr. Stanley. " The catechism 
was w^ritten for children, and contains all the seeds 
and principles of Christianity for men. It evident- 
ly requires much explanation, much develope-. 
ment ; still it furnishes a wide and important field 
for colloquial instruction, without which young, 
persons can by no means understand a composition 
so admirable, but ^so condensed. The catechism 
speaks expressly of * a death unto sin' — of ' a new- 
birth unto righteousness' — of ' being bornin sin' — 
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rf being ^th^ children of w.rath*— of becoming Uhe 
children of grace— of * forsaking sin by repentance 
—of * believing^ the promises of God by faith/ 
Now while children are studying these great truths 
in the catechism, .they are probably,, at the same 
timeK^lmost constantly reading some o(,thQse en* 
* tertaining stories which are grounded and built on 
a quite opposite principle, and do not even imply 
the existence of any such fundamental truths." 

" Surely,** interrupted Lady Belfield*, " you would 
not have these serious doctrines brought forward 
in story books ?'/ 

" By no means, Madam," replied Mr. Stanley j 
" but I will venture to assert that even storybooks 
should not be founded on a principle directly con* 
tradictory to them, nay totally subversive of them. 
The Arabian Nights, and other oriental books of 

' fable, though loose and faulty in many respects, 
yet have always a reference to the religion of the 
country. Nothing is introduced against the law 
of Mahomet ; nothing subversive of the opinions 
of a Mussulmap. I do not quarrel with books for 
iiavin^ no religion, but for having a /ahe religion. 
A book which in nothing opposes the principle of 
the Bible I would be far from calling a bad book, 
though the bible was never* named injt.'* 

Lady Belfield observed, " That she was sorry to 
sdy her children found religious studies very dry 
a^d tiresome ; though she took great pains, and 

^ miade them learn by heart a multitude of questions 
and answers, a variety of catechisms and explana- 
tions, and the best abridgements of the Bible.*' 

" My dear Lady Belfield," replied Mr. Stanley, 
"you have fully accounted for the dryness and 
Vol. I. ^ X 
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dulness of which you complain. Give them the 
Bible itself, I never yet knew a child "who did not 
delight in the Bible histories, and who would not 
desire to hear them again and again. From the 
histories, Mrs. Stanley and I proceed with them 
to the parables ; and from them to the miracles, and 
a few of the most striking prophecies. When they 
have acquired a good deal of this desultory know- 
ledge, we begin to weave the parts into a whole. 
The little girl who had the honour of dining with 
you to-day, has begun this morning to read the 
scriptures with her mother systematically. We 
shall soon open to her something of the scheme of 
Christianity, and explain how those miracles and 
prophjecies confirm the truth of that religion in 
which she is to be more fully instructed. 

*♦* Upon their historical knowledge which they 
acquire by picking out the most interesting sto- 
ries, we endeavour to ground principles to enligh- 
ten their minds, and precepts to influence their 
conduct. With the genuine language of scripture 
1 have taken particular care they shall be well ac- 
quainted, by digging for the ore in its native bed. 
While they have been studying the stories, th'eir 
minds have at the same time been imbued with 
the impressive phraseology of scripture. I make 
a great point of this, having often seen this useful 
impression effectually prevented by a multitude of 
subsidiary histories, and explanations, which too' 
much supersede the use of the original text. 

"Only observe," continued' he, "what divine 
sentiments, what holy precepts, what devout c- 
jaculations, what strokes of self-abasement, what 
flights of gi'atitude, what transports of praise, what 
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touches of penitential sorrow, are found comprised 
in some one short sentence woven into almost 
every part of the historical scriptures I observe 
this, and then confess what a pity it is that chil- 
dren should be commonly set to read the history 
in a meagre abridgement, stripped of those gems 
with which the original is so richly inlaid I These 
histories and expositions become very .useful after- 
wards to young people who are thoroughly con- 
versant with the Bible itself." 

Sir John observed that he had been struck with 
the remarkable disintereatedneas of Mr. Stanley's 
daughters, and their indifference to things about 
which most children were so eager. " Selfish- 
ness," said Mr. Stanley, " is the hydra we are per- 
petually combating ; but the monster has so much 
vitality, that new heads spring up as fast as the old 
ones are cut off. To counteract aelfiahnessy that 
inborn^ inbred miachiefy I hold tiTbe the great art of 
education. Education, therefore, cannot be ade- 
quately carried on, except by those who are deeply 
convinced of the doctrine of human corruption. 
This evil principle, as it shews itself early, lijiist 
be early lopped, or the rapid shootes it makes will 
as your favourite Eve observes, 

" Soon mock our scant manuring"." 
" This counteraction," continued Mr. Stanley, 
• is not like an art or a science, which is to be taken 
up at set times, and laid aside till the allotted pe- 
riod of. instruction returns ; but as the evil shews 
itself at all times, and in all shapes, the whole force 
of instruction is to be bent against it. Mrs. Stan- 
ley and I endeavour that not one reward we be- 
stow, not one gratification vre ^Wovd^ ^\va\\\i^ ^' 
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culated to promote it. Cratifications chitdFen 
ought to have. The appetites and inclinations 
should be reasonably indulged. We only are cau- 
tious not to employ them as the tniruments of re- 
comflenccy which would look as if we valued them 
highly, and thought them a fit remuneration for 
merit. I w^ould rather shew a little indulgence to 
sensuality aa sensuality, than make it the reward 
of goodness, which seems to be the common way. 
While I indulged the appetite of a childj I would 
never hold out that indulgence which I granted to 
the lowest, the animal part of his nature, as a pay- 
ment for the exertion of his mental or moral facul- 
ties." 

•' You have one great advantage," said Sir John, 
" and I thank God it is the same in Cavendish- 
square, that you and Mrs. Stanley draw evenly to- 
gether. Nothing impedes domestic regulations 
so effectually as where parents, from difference of 
sentiment, ill-humour, or bad judgment, obstruct 
each other's plans, or where one parent makes the 
other insignificant in the eyes of their children." 

# Mr. Reynolds," replied Mr. Stanley, " a friend 
of mine in the neighbourhood, is in this very pre* 
dicament. To the mother's weakness the father*s 
temperate discipline seems cruelty. She is per- 
petually blaming him before the children for set- 
ting them to their books. Her attentions are divi- 
ded between their health, which is perfect, and 
their pleasure, which is obstructed by her foolish 
zeal to promote it, far more than by his prudent 
restrictions. Whatever the father helps them to 
\at table, the mother takes from them, lest it should 
make thorn sick. WYv^l \\^ io\\i\^% \& ^H'«j«j'^ the 
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very thing which is good for them. She is much 
more afraid however of over-loading their memo- 
ries than their stomachs. Reading, she says, will 
spoil the girl's eyes, stooping to write will ruin 
their chests, and working will make them round 
shouldered. If the boys run, they will have fe- 
vers ; if they jump, they will sprain their ancles ; 
if they play at cricket, a blow may kill them ; if 
they swim, they will be drowned, the shsillowness 
of the stream is no argument of safety. 

^ Poor Reynolds' life is one continued struggle 
between his sense of duty to his children, and his 
complaisance to his wife. If he carries his point 
it is at the expence of his peace ; if he relaxes, as 
he commonly does, his children are the victims.^ 
He is at length brought to submit his excellent 
judgment to her feeble mind, lest his opposition 
should hurt her health ; and he has the mortifica- 
tion of seeing his children trained as if they had 
nothing but bodies. 

" To the wretched education of Mrs. Reynolda. 
herself all this mischief may be attributed ; for she 
is not a bad, though an ignorant woman ; and hni^ 
ing been harshly treated by her own parents, shef 
fell into the vulgar error of vulgar minds, that of 
supposing the opposite of wrong must necessarily 
be right. As she found that being perpetually con^ 
tradicted had made herself miserable, she conclu-* 
ded that never, being contradicted at all would 
mal^e her children happy. The event has answer-^ 
cd as might have been foreseen. Never was a 
more discontented, disagreeing, troublesome fami- 
ly. The gratification of one want instantly cre- 
ates a new one. And it is only when they are cjulte 
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worn out with having done nothing, that they taka 
refuge in their books, as less wearisome than idle- 
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ness." 



Sir John, turning to Lady Belfield, said in « very 
tender tone, " my dear Caroline, this story, in itt 
principal feature, does not apply to us. We con- 
cur compleatly, it is true, but I fear we concur by 
being both wrong ; we both err by excessive in- 
dulgence. As to the case in point, while children 
are young, they may perhaps lean to the parent 
who spoils them, but I have never yet seen an in- 
stance of young persons, where the parents differ- 
ed, who did not afterwards discover a much stron- 
ger affection for the one, who had reasonably re- 
vbtrained them, than for the other, whose blind in- 
dulgence had at once diminished her importance 
and their own reverence.** 

1 observed to Mr. Stanley, that as he had so no- 
ble a library, and wished to inspire his children 
with the love of literature, I was surprised to see 
their apartment so slenderly provided with books. 

" This is the age of excess in every thing,'* re- 
pUed he ; nothing is a gratification of which the 
want has not been previously felt. The wishes oii 
children are all so anticipated, that they never ex- 
perience the pleasure excited by wanting and wait- 
ing. Of their initiatory books they must have a 
pretty copious supply. But as to books of enter- 
tainment or instruction of a higher kind, I i^ever 
allow them to possess one of their own, till they 
have attentively read and improved by it; this giv^s 
them a kind of title to it ; and that desire of pro- . 
perty so natural to human creatures, I think stiipu- I 
Jutes them in dispiatchin^ books which are in them- ' 
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selves a Httle drjr. Expectation with them as with 
men quickens desire, while possession deadens it.** 

By this time the children had exhausted all the 
refreshments set before thenis and had retreated to 
ft little farther distance, where, without disturbinj^ 
us, they freely enjoyed their innocent gambols- 
playing, singing, laughing, dancing, reciting ver- 
se^, trying which could puzzle the other in the 
names of plants, of which they pulled single leaves 
to increase the difficulty, all succeeded each other. 
Lady Belfield looking consciously at me. said, 
" these are the creatures whom I foolishly suspect- 
ed of being made miserable by restraint, and gloomy 
through want of indulgence." 

*< After long experience," said Mr. Stanley, **I 
^ill venture to pronounce, that not all the anxious , 
cutting out of pleasure, not all the costly indulgen* 
ces which wealth can procure, not all the contri- 
vances of inventive man for his.darling youthful 
offspring, can find out an amusement ^o pure, so 
natural, so cheap, so rational, so healthful, I had 
almost said so religious, as that unbought pleasure 
connected with a garden." 

Kate and Celia, who had for some time been 
peeping into the bower, in order to catch an inter- 
val in the conversation, as soon as they found our 
attention disengaged, stole in among us, each took 
the fbhd father by a hand, and led him to the turf 
seat. Phcebe presented him a book which he open^ 
ed, and out of it read with infinite humour, grace 
ftnd gaiety, The diverting history or JohnGil- 
»iw. This it seems was a pleasure to which they 
liad been led to look forward for some time, but 
'which, in honour of KatCj had been purposely with- 
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held till this memorable day. His little auditors, 
who grouped themselves around him-on the grass, 
were nearly convulsed with laughter, nor were the 
tenants of the bower much less delighted. 

As we walked into the house, Mr. Stanley said, 
" whenever 1 read to my children a light and gay. 
composition, which I often do, I generally take care 
it shall be the work of some valuable author, to 
whose writings this shall be a pleasant and a tenppt- 
ing prelude. What, child of spirit who hears John 
Gilpin will not long to be thought old and wise 
enough to read the " T^sk ?" The remembrance of 
the infant rapture will give a predilection for the 
poet. Desiring to keep their standard high, I ac- 
custom them to none but good writers, in every 
sense of the word ; by this means they will be less 
Ukely to stoop to ordinary ones when they shall 
hereafter come to chusc for themselves." 

Lady Belfield regretted to me that she had not 
brought some of her children to the Grove ^ "to 
confess a disgraceful truth," said she, "I was a- 
fraid they would have been moped to death ; and 
to confess another truth still more disgraceful to 
my own authority, my indulgence has been so inju- 
dicious, and I have maintained so little control, 
that I durst not bring some of them} for fear of put- 
ting the rest out of humour ; I am now in a school, 
where I trust I may learn to acquire firmness, with- 
out any dinjiunition of fondness." 
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JL HE next morning Mr. Stanley proposed that 
^we should pay a visit to some of his neighbours. 
fie and Sir John Belfield rode on horseback, and I 
had the honour of attending the ladies in the so- 
ciable. Lady Belfield, who was now become de- 
sirous of improving on her own too relaxed domes- 
tic system, by the experience of Mrs. Stanley, told 
her how much she admired the cheerful obedience 
of her children. She said, " she did not so much 
wonder to see them so good, but she owned she 
was surprised to see them so happy." 

" I know not," replied Mrs. Stanley^ " whether 
the increased insubordination of children is owing 
to th'e new school of philosophy and politics, but it 
seems to me to make part of the system. When I 
go sometimes to stay with a friend in town to do 
business, she is always making apologies that she 
cannot go out with me — ' her daughters want the 
Goach.* — If I ask leave to see the friends who call 
on me in such a room, — * her daughters have com- 
pany there, or they want the room for their music, 
or it is preparing for the children's ball in the 
evening.'-^ — If a messenger is required,--—* her 
daughters want the footman.' There certainly pre- 
vails a spirit of independence, a revolutionary spir- 
it, a separation from the parent state. It is th£ 



children's world." 



"You remind me, Madam," said I, "'of an old 
courtier who being asked by Louis XV. vrkicKa^-^ 
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he preferred, his o\fn or the present, replied, *Sire, I ^^ 
I parsed my youth in respecting^ old age. and I ^^^ m^^^ 
I must now pass my old age in respecting cl^i^'lZf;, 
dren.' " 17^ 

" In some other houses," said Mrs. Stanley, ' 
<* where we visit, besides that of poor Mr. R^y- 
nolds, the children seem to have all the accommo- 
dations ; and I have observed that the convenience 
and comfort of the father is but'a subordiaate con- 
sideration. The respectful terms of address are 
nearly banished from the vocabulary oi-children, 
and the somewhat too orderly manner which once 
prevailed is superseded by an incivility, a rough- 
ness, a want of attention, which is surely not better 
than the harmless formality which it has driven 
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out." 
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Just as she had said this, we stopt at Mrs. Rey- I 
nolds' gate ; neither he nor his lady were at home. ■' 
Mr. Stanley, who wished to shew us a fine reach of 
the river from the drawing-room window, desired 
the servant to shew us into it. There we beheld a 
curious illustration of what we had heard. ^ In the 
amplebow-window lay a confused heap of the glit- 
tering spoils of the most expensive toys. Before 
the rich silk chairs knelt two of the children, in 
the act of rapidly demolishing their fine painted 
play-things ; " others apart sat on thejloor retired," 
and more deliberately employed in picking to pie- 
ces their little gaudy works of art. A pretty girl 
who had a beautiful wax doll on her lap, almost as 
big as herself, was pulling out its eyes, that she 
might see how they were put in. Another, weaiy 
of this costly baby, was making a little doll of rags. 
A turbulent looking boy was tearing out the parch- 
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mtnt from a handsome new drum, that he might 
see, as he told us, where the noise camfs from. 
These I forgave, they had meaning in their mis- 
chief. 

Another, having kicked about a whole little gilt 
library, was sitting, with the decorated pages torn 
asunder at his feet, reading a little dirty penny 
book, which the kitchen maid had bought of a 
hawker at the door. The Persian carpet was 
strewed writh the broken limbs of a painted horse^ 
almost as large as a poney, while the discontented 
little master was riding astride on a long rough 
stick. A bigger boy, after having broken the pan- 
nels of a fine gilt coach, we saw afterwards in the 
court-yard, nailing together a few dirty bits of rag- 
^d elm boards, to make himself a wheel-barrow. 
" Not only the disciple of the fastidious Jean 
Jacques," exclaimed I, " but the sound votary 
of truth and reason, must triumph at such an in- 
stance of the satiety of riqhes, and the weariness 
of ignorance and idleness. One such practical in- 
stance of the insufficiency of affluence to bestow 
the pleasures which industy must buy ;-— one such 
actual exemplification of the folly of supposing that 
injudicious profusion and mistaken fondness can 
supply that pleasure which must be worked out be* 
fore it can be enjoyed, is worth a whole folio of ar- 
gument or exhortation."^ — The ill-bred little ilock 
paid no attention to us, and only returned a rude 
€ n— o' or ' ye— s* to our questions." 

" Caroline," said Sir John, " these painted ruins 
afford a good lesson for us. We must desire our 
rich uncles and our generous god-mothers to make 
an alteration in their presents, if they cannot be 
prevailed upon to withhold them." 
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<< It is a sad mistake," said Mr. Stanley, <<t9 sup- 
pose that youth wants to be so incessantly amus- 
ed. They want not pleasures to be chalked out for 
them. Lay a f/ew cheap and course materiaU in 
their way,, and let their own busy inventions be suf- 
fered to work. They have abundant pleasure m 
the mere freshness and novelty of life, its tinbro- 
ken health, its elastic spirit, its versatile temper, 
and its ever-new resources.'* 

" So it,appears, Stanley," said Sir John, " when 
I look at your little group of girls, recluses as they 
are called. How many cheap yet lively pleasures 
do they seem to enjoy !-^their successive occupa- 
tions, their books, their animating exercise, their 
charitable rounds, their ardent friendships, the so- 
cial table, at which the elder ones are companions, 
not mutes; the evertvarying pleasures of their 
garden, 

** Increasing virtue and approving heaven.'? 

While we were sitting with Lady Aston, on 
whom we next called, Mr. Stanley suddenly ex- 
claimed, "The Miss Flams are coming up the 
gravel walk !** Lady Aston looked vexed, but cor- 
recting herself said, " Mr. Stanley, we owe this 
visit to you, or rather to your friend," bowing to 
me ; " they saw your carriage stop here, or they 
would not have done so dull a thing as to have 
called 6n me." 

These new guests presented a new scene, very 
uncongenial to the timid and tranquil spirit of the 
amiable hostess. There seemed to be a contest 
between the sisters, who should be most eloquent, 
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most loud, or most inquisitive. They eagerly at- 
tacked me all at once, as supposing me to be over- 
flowing with intelligence from the metropolis, a 
place which they not only believed to contain ex- 
clusively all that was worth seeing, but all that 
was worth hearing. The rest of the world they 
considered as a barren wilderness, of which the 
hungry inhabitants could only be kept from starv* 
ing, by such meagre aliment as the occasional re- 
ports of its pleasures, fashions, and anecdotes, 
which might now and then be conveyed by some 
stray traveller, might furnish. 

" It is so strange to us," said Miss Bell, " and so 
monstrously dull and vulgar, to be in the country 
at this time of the year, that wc don't know what 
to dp with ourselves.** 

" As to the time of year. Madam," said I, "if 
ever one would wish to be in the country at all, 
surely this month is the point of perfection. The 
only immoral thing with which I could eVer charge 
our excellent Sovereign is, that he was born in 
June, and has thus furnished his fashionable sub- 
jects with a loyal pretence for encountering ^ the 
^in and sea-coal of London,* to borrow Will Hon- 
eycomb's phrase, in the finest month of the twelve. 
But where that is the real motive with one, it is 
the pretence of a thousand." 

" How can you be so shocking ?" said she, " but 
papa is really grown so cross and so stingy, as to 
prevent our going to town at all these last two or 
three years; and for so mean a reason that I am 
ashamed to tell you." Out of politeness I did not 
press to know ; I needed not, for she was resolved. 
I should not < burst in ignorance' 
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She went on*-^" Do you know he {>retends that 
times are hard, and public difficulties increasing ; 
and he declares that whatever privations we en- 
dure, government must be supported : so that he 
says, it is right to draw in, in the only way in which 
he can do it honestly ; I am sure it is not doing it 
creditably. Did you ever hear any thing so shab- 
by ?** " Shabby Madam," replied I ; "I honour a 
gentleman who has integrity enough to do a right 
thing, and good sense enough not to be ashamed 
to own it." ' 

" Yes, but papa need not. The steward declares, 
if he would only raise his tenants a very littie, he 
i^ould have more than enough ; but papa is inflexi- 
ble» He says my brother must do as he pleases 
when he comes to the estate, but that he himseiC 
promised when he came into possession, that he 
would never raise the rents, and that he will never 
be worse than his word." As I could not fi'nd in 
xny heart to join in abusing a gentleman for resolv- 
ing never to be worse than his word, I was silent. 

She then inquired with more seriousness, if 
there were any prospect of peace. I was better 
pleased with this question, as it implied more anxi- 
ety for the lives of her fellow-creatures, than I had 
given her credit for. " I am anxiously looking in- 
to all the papers," continued she, without giving 
me time to speak, '^because as soon as there is 
peace, papa has promised we shall go to town 
again. If it was not for that I should not care if 
there was war till doomsday, for what with march- 
ing regiments, and militia, and volunteers, nothing 
can be pleasant er than it makes the country, I 
mean as far as the country can be, pleasant." They 
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thM fan over tKe . names and respective meflts 
of every opera singer, every dancer, and every 
actor, with incredible volutHlity ; and I believe they 
wer^ not a little shocked at my slender acquain- 
tance with the nomenclature, and the little inter- 
est I took in the criticisms they built upon it. 

Poor Lady Aston looked oppressed and fatigued, 
but inwardly rejoiced, as she afterwards owned to 
me, that her daughters were not within hearing. 
I was of a different opinion, upon the Spartan prin- 
ciple of making their children sober, by the spec- 
tacle of thcr intoxicated Helots. Miss Bell's elo- 
quence seemed to make but little impression on 
Si^ Greorge ; or rather it produced an effect di- 
rectly contrary to admiration. His good taste 
wemed to revolt at her flippancy. Every time I 
see this young man he rises in my esteem. His 
ingenuous temper and engaging modesty set off to 
advantage a very fair understanding. 

In our way home, we were accosted by Mr. 
Fl^iSr. After a^ rough but hearty salutation, and a 
Cordial invitation to come and dine with him, he 
gallopped off, being engaged on business. " This 
ia an honest country 'squire of the old cut," said 
Mr. Stanley afterwards. " He has a very good 
estate, which he has so much delight in managing, 
that he has no pleasure in any thing else. He was 
prevailed on by his father tor' marry his present 
wife, for no other reason than because her estate 
joined to his, and broke in a little on the arrori' 
disttment; but it was judged that both being unit- 
ed, all might be brought within a ring fence. This 
was thougfht a reason sufficiently powerful for the 
union of two immortal beings, whose happiness 
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here «nd berei^ter iiu|fhtfa« impede orfron^tt^ 
ed hj it ! The feiicitjr of the o^imection has beea 
in exact proportion to the purity of the modvef ? 

I could not forbear interrupting Mr. Stai^eyy \if, 
observing that nothing had surpri&ed or hui^ m^ 
more in the little observation I had made on the 
subject of marriage, than the frequent indifierence 
of parents^ to the moral, and especially to the reli^ 
gious character of the man who proposed him^l^ 
That family fortune and connections should have 
their full share in the^business, I really admit)" 
added I, << but that it should ever form the chie^ 
often the only ground of acceptance, has, I coofessi 
lowered nmnkind in my esteem more com|)J^elfi 
than almost any other instance of ambition, ava^ 
rice, or worldliness. That a very young girl^ wh^ 
has not been carefully educated, should be capti- 
vated by personlil advantages, and even infiebtualed 
by splendour, is less surprising, than that pai^entSs 
who having themselves experienced the insuffi- 
ciency of riches to happii w i » > ti xatiiicy. #h9ldd be 
eagerly impatient to part ^m a beloved dai^h? 
ter, reared with fondness at least, if not with wis- 
dom, to a man of whose principles they have any 
doubt, and of whose mind they have a mean opinioO) 
is a thing I cannot understand. And yet whf^ 
proposal almost is rejected on this ground ?" Lu- 
cilia's eyes at this moment shone with such ex- 
pressive brightness, that I exultingly said to my- 
self, " Lord Staunton ! I defy thee I'* 

^^ The mischief of this lax principle is of wide 
extent," replied Mr. Stanley. " When girls are 
continually hearing what an advantageous^ what a 
clesirable marriage such a young friend has made? 
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vit^'n maa so rieli^ ao ^plendidy W9^ gi^eat ; thoiigli 
they hare been accustomed to hear this veiy man 
condemned for his proftigacy perhapsrat least thef 
ktmw htm to be destitute of pietf-»— when thef hear 
thi^ these things are not considered as any great 
objection to the union> what opinion mast the^ 
girls formt not only of the maxims by which th«. 
world is governed, but of the truth of that religioii 
which those persons profess ? 

^^ But to return to Mr. Flam. He passed through, 
the <usual course of education, but has profited so 
little by it, that though he has a certain natutal 
shrewdness in -his understanding, I jt»elieve he has 
scarcely read a book these twenty years, except 
Burn's justice and * The Agricultural Reports.* 
Yet when he wants to jnake a figure, he now and 
then lards his discourse with a scrap of threads- 
bare Latin which he used to steal in his schooKboy 
exercises. He vfilues himself on his integrity^ and 
is not destitute of benevoli^ce. Thejie, he saysi 
aj(*e the^tNtnramdhsttbstattee of religion ; and though 
1 c<»nbat this mistaken notion as often as he puts 
it in my power, yet I must say that some v^o mako 
more ppofi^ssion would do well to l>e as careful in 
ihese points. He often contrasts himself with his 
eld friend Ned Tyrrel, and is proud of shewln^^ 
iiow much better a man he is without religioUf 
than Ned is with all his pretensions to it. It is by 
thus comparing ourselves with worse men, that 
we grow vain, and with more foi^tunate tnen^ that 
we become discontented. 

>^ All the xoncern he gives himself about his 
wife and daughter is, that they shall not run him 
in debtf and indeed he is so liberal, that he does 
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not drive them to the necesut^. In ererir 
else, they follow their own devices. They tesscd 
him, however, to let them spend two or diree win- 
ters in town, the mother hinting that it would aa^ 
rof^r. He was prevailed on to try it as a specula* 
tion, but the experiment {ailed. He now insists 
that they shall go no more till the times metid> to 
any of the advertising places, such as London^ 
Brighton, or Bath ; he says, that sittending so ma^ 
ny fares and markets is very expensive, especially 
as the girls don't go off. He will now see what 
can be done by private contract at home, without 
the cost of journies, with fresh keep and trimming, 
and decking into the bargain. They must now 
take their chance among country dealers ; and pro- 
vided they will give him a son4n*Iaw, whose es- 
tate is free from incumbrances, who pays his debt% 
lives within his income, does not rack his tenants^ 
never drinks claret, hates the French, and loves 
field sports, he will ask no more questions*'' 

I could not but observe, how preferal^ the &- 
ther's conduct, with all its faults, was tothat of the 
rest of the family. <*I had imagined," tsodd J^ 
<< that this e«ar»e character was quite out of prist. 
Though it is religiously bad, and of course morale* 
\f defective, yet it is so politic^Iy valuable, that | 
should not be sorry to see a new edition of. these 
obsolete squires, somewhat corrected^ and better 
lettered.'' 

<^ Ail his good qualities," said Mr. Stanley, 
^' for want of religion have a flaw in them. His 
good nature is so little directed by judgment, that 
while it serves the individual, it injures the pub- 
lic* As a brother magistrate, I am obliged to act 
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in almost constant opposition to him, and his indis- 
'^cretions do more mischief by being of a nature to 
increase his popularity. He is fully persuaded 
that occasional intoxication is the best reward for 
habitual industry ; and insists that it is good old 
English kindness, to make the church ringers pe- 
riodically tipsey at the holidays, though their fami- 
lies starve for it the whole week. He and I have 
a regular contest at the annual village fairs, be- 
cause he insists that my refusing to let them begin 
on a Sunday is abridging their few rights, and rob- 
bing them of a day which they might add to their 
pleasure, without injury to their profit. He allows 
all the strolling players, mountebanks, and jug- 
glers to exhibit, because, he says, it is a chai'ity. 
His charity however is so short sighted, that he 
does not see, that while these vagabonds are sup- 
plying the wants of the day, their improvident hab- 
its suffer them to look no farther. That his own 
workmen are spending their hard-earned money 
in these illegal diversions, while the expence is 
the least mischief which their daughters incur." 

Our next visit was to Mr. Carlton, whom I liad 
found, in one or two previous interviews, to be a 
man of excellent sense, and a perfect gentleman. 
Sir John renewed with pleasure his acquaintance 
with the husband, while Lady Belfield was charm- 
ed to be introduced to the wife, with whose char- 
acter she was so enamoured, and whose gentle 
manners were calculated to confirm the affection 
which her little history had inspired. 



END OF THE FIRST VOLUME. 
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